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THINGS TO LOOK FOR WHEN YOU'RE BUY)\; 


Clothing 


' The width of the seam 
and the fine, close stitch- 
ing prove good tailoring. 





Glassware 3 

High grade glassware gives 

out a musical ring when ~ 
rapped sharply. 
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Melons 
Feel the blossom end. If ~~ 
it is soft and yielding, 
the melon is ripe. 


Chicken 


tender chicken has a 
flexible breast bone. 


To tell whether the base is a 
ig ae nickel silver (the best) or ¥ ; 
age white metal (cheapest), 
strike the piece sharply 
Sg _ with a pencil. If it rings, 
the base is nickel silver. 


“ay | AND WHEN BUYING WHISK 
ge S| ae 


BEAD TES! 


Once it was smart to spend money recklessly. all whiskey. Just watch the amouat and 

Now it’s smart again to buy carefully, to see how long it lasts. See what kind of 

what you're getting for your money. You can you're getting for your money. 

buy whiskey just as carefully as you buy your 

food or wearing apparel. That’s the way old- WHAT IS BEAD? First of all, itsthe 

timers always bought whiskey ... carefully of bubbles that forms on the surface of ¥ 
. by the “bead test.” It’s a natural test be- key when the bottle is shaken. The 

cause the “bead” (bubbles that form when the of “bead” and the time it lasts constitule 





bottle is shaken) is a natural characteristic of “bead test.” 


‘MALBOSTON STAI 


BEN BURK, INC., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE BEAD LASTS LONGER 
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You bet! Crab Oxchaxzd is made 
by Top-Run whiskey distillers 


AND ITS THREE-YEAR POPULARITY RECORD 
SHOWS THAT PEOPLE CAN’T BE FOOLED 


ERE at our distillery we do not stop with 

preaching the doctrine of top-run whiskey. 

We practice it—and now the public approves with 

sky-rocketing sales for Crab Orchard Kentucky 
straight bourbon. 


It’s a top-run whiskey, which means that it 
offers you the full, rich top run of spirits we get 
from perfect distillation of the fermented grain mash. 





Economy experts are always arguing we could 
save plenty of money by using some method other 
than open mash tubs. 


But no other would give you the fine flavor and 
rare goodness of whiskey made in the good old 
way. 


Crab Orchard uses the same sweet clear Ken- 
tucky limestone water and prize grains that go 
into our costliest whiskies—the ones we reserve for 
bottling in bond. 


It has that brilliant warmth—the golden depth 
of natural color and bead—that silky smoothness 
—because it is ripened in charred oak casks for 
full eighteen months. 


Then it is bottled straight—and goes directly 
from barrel to bottle to you. 


You can’t fool people on fine whiskey—and we 
are rewarded by the 








knowledge that they 
have swept Crab Or- 
, é 18 MONTHS IN OAKEN CASKS— chard popularity up 
wl BETTER THAN EVER! to a higher peak 
nousl every year since re- 

nd of i : 2 Increased age—at the old price—is part of Ms 
. , the constant improvement in Crab Orchard. peal became a fact in 
ye > "Tame Just try it! You can get it in almost any bar 1933. People who 
or package store. If you accept a substitute, want to be sure ask 

P you may be disappointed—for Crab Orchard i 

il, it’s the! s fans tell us they think it’s easily the finest for it by name at 








urface of ¥ YOUR GUIDE <P whiskey at a popular price. bars and stores. 
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WILD TURKEY!<2220-4S*" |FISH IN FLORIDA 
' PRESERVE... Our fishing is very fine here from August until FLORIDA HOTE LS 
* January. Spanish Mackerel, Bluefish, Snappers, 
a agian peornor we Seatrout, Ladyfish, Redfish, Snooks, Grouper, King- 
fish. Tarpon fishing at this time of year is very good. 
them all! Also an abundance of QUAIL, Excellent hotel accommodations $3.00 per yo OPEN THE YEAR ROUND 
DOVE and DEER, on Georgia's southeast American Plan. Guide and good motorboat very rea- 
coast, easily accessible by motor, water, sonable. Weather is ideal. Write me for information. 
Seaboard railroad. MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Fla. 
COMFORTABLE HUNTING LODGE of- 
fers finest accommodations, yet rustic camp ALLAPATCHEE LODGE 
atmosphere prevails. Guides, dogs and : 
transportation available. PUNTA GORDA, FLA, 
For further information address Florida’s finest hunting and 
Sea Island Hunting Preserve fishing Lodge 
SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA Under the management of 
Operated i ction: Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga. 
NY. Office, 500 Fifth Avenve, PEnnsyivenia 6-2060 MR. AND D685. JAMES B. KELLY M e - h . d d f 
ae aintaining high standards o 
Oa— Fishing, Good Eats Florida Land For Sale a oo 
Nov. ) Ducking, Good Rooms 280 acres within four miles of the capital of || the Collier Florida Coast Hotels 
Dec Rest iceention Florida and the Florida State College. —-. 5 
Sendoods have pare 10 to 25 years pen Stina at a tian” aed onot totes suit. thruout the year. Fine, modern 
Hotel Wachapreague, Wachapreague, Virginia ||| Sble for truck farming. Rest of i Blueberries, || HOtels offering every convenience 
Good Place Sto: 6 miles east Keller Station for growing Satsuma Oranges and Blueberries. 
Ocean Side E. S. Va.—Via Del-Mar-Va. $10,000, with $3000 cash and balance on easy and omfo t—with ibl 
(Booklets ) terms. OWNER, Box 265, Sarasota, Fla. © . ' very sensine 
rates. Write NOW for rates! 
9 
Sportsmen $ Guide EVERGLADES INN Everglades 
, Best place on Atlantic coast for geese and | center of Famous West Coast fishing 
duck shooting, home of the Channel Bass. HOTEL FLORIDAN Tampa 
) Boat and surf fishing. Experienced guide. HOTEL TAMPA TERRACE 1 
, GARY BRAGG, Ocracoke, N. C. FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET — 
S OPEN NEW YEARS TO EASTER: REASONABLE RATES HOTEL LAKELAND TERRACE 
Lakeland 
Spend your winter vacation at BLACK BASS FISHING = || norex prxte court. W. Palm Beach 
PINECROFT LODGE Fish for LARGE MOUTH BLACK || c f 
in foothills of Blue Ridge BASS in Famous LAKE OKEECHO- 
, Shooting season Oct. 1 to Feb. 20. Field BEE and the KISSIMMEE RIVER. OLLIER LORIDA 
ogs carefully developed. Gentlemen’s Ample accommodations. Boats & Guides. 
shooting dogs for sale. _ For pone Pe vid COAST HOTELS 
4 J. G. Chandler Barber, N. C. CIVITAN CLUB OKEECHOBEE, FLA. 
— 7 NTY FLORIDA GAME PRESERVE and 
4 ORANGE COUNT 
A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE wee) dhyo at INCOME PRODUCING RANCH 
9 For Sale, at less than half of original cost 
HUNTING—FISHING | NEW SPORTSMANS GUIDE MAILED ppg Yay PT 
QUAI L—DEER—DUCKS FREE on request. Latest illustrated book- Comfortably furnished house : all modern improve- 
2 let describes Orange County Florida sports ments; accommodates 8 to 10. Skeet field and dog ken- 
Wonderful Climate Rates Reasonable nels, Superintendent's house and farm buildings com- 
F. Ww. RINE pletely equipped for operation. Live stock roy 
JACK H. F. Stone Company, Ine., 149 Broadway, New York 
5 poo: by on aplia eames Shooting and Fishing Properties 
6 ASHLEY PLACE PLANTATION 
PPA, QUAIL SHOOTING | Hunting Preserve 
F “Morrisville Reserve.” A large plantation, 23 ELLENTON, S. C. 
nity For Sale miles north of Georgetown, 8. C. (S.A.L. Ry.). || Quail Shooting Our Specialty—12.000 acres abundantly 
Good quail shooting a specialty. Board in — oe 4 . vag 
Shooting Preserves private home, modern conveniences, including ee ee moe ge erally Ag 
Yy. private bath. Rates reasonable. everything LJ ideal aestine—aaed servies, _ private 
ot, and Sea Islands “Morrisville Pl L. F. RHEM po S.C hospliality. on aford "For further information Writ 
orrisville Plantation ndrews, 5. C. Joseph Ashley, Ellenton, S. C. 
on 
Georgia-C lina A. G. (Smoky) ROWAN & SONS ||] ARUNDEL SHOOTING PRESERVE 
= aro OUTFITTERS AND GUIDES Puck, Deer and Quail shooting 
Coast for Bass and Trout fishing 
Big Game Hunters and Fishing Parties ||} town 'S."C" Got guides '& bosts, Electric. Mints 
RAUERS CUNNINGHAM All camping equipment and horses furnished amg — Best NP cooking. Also cottages to 
rent. or terms ly 
Savannah, Ga. —Write Us for Information— re ‘CARRAWAY 
Box 187 DUBOIS, WYOMING Arundel Plantation Georgetown, 8. C. 




















HARRY PRY 


Superintendent 


F. J. BURGHARD 
Owner 


Pheasant Shooting 
ona 
Fenced-in Private Preserve 
Selected pheasants shipped for 
dinner parties 


Pheasants for stocking or breeding. 
Live, healthy arrival guaranteed. 


BIG BROOK PHEASANT FARM 
R.F.D. #1, Freehold, N. J. 


Send for circular. 








Come and Get °’Em! 
Deer and grouse in fine hunting 
country. One of best guides in Green 
Mountains at reasonable rates. Home 
cooking, comfortable rooms. 

THREE MAPLES LODGE 


Green River, Windham County, Vermont 








Partridge—Coon—F ox— Deer— Bear 
Grey Squirrel—Rabbit—Pheasants—Bob Cat 
All Aplenty at 


ROJO RANCH, Bath, New Hampshire 
Ranch House 
Guides—Horses—Licenses available at Ranch. 


Cabins or accommodations. 








FOR SALE 


A property suitable for a 


FISH AND GAME CLUB 


in a fast growing winter sport region—income 
from farm products will pay the overhead 
liquor license possible—near main highways— 
price reasonable—write for details. 


P. 0. Box 65 — Harrison, Me. 








HUNTERS 


I have six outlying camps in the best of hunting 
grounds all equipped for hunters. Deer and 
partridge are plentiful and the black bear are 
thick, a big territory and good open woods, with 
trails and spotted lines everywhere. Write for 
information and map. 


ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS 
Ruel E. Holden, Prop. Jackman, Maine 




















Deer Hunting in the Maine Woods 


-The best of deer hunting with registered guides. 
Fine accommodations at a modern log lodge 
with running water, good beds, and excellent 
home cooking. 


Forest Haven Sporting Camps 


Wonderful hunting in the Mt. Katahdin 
country. Clean cabins equipped with Simmons 
beds. Telephone. Fresh cream and vegetables. 
Located on shore of beautiful Kidney Pond. 


Rates reasonable. Address Bradeen & Bra- 
deen, Props. 

KIDNEY POND CAMPS 
Millinocket Maine 





The Paradise of Big Game Hunting 

Do you wish to bag either bison, tiger, panthers, bear 
wilabeer. — & cheetal stags. deer or feathered 
ame? If so. KE. P. Curtiss, of Detroit, recommends: 
M. A. LATIF, 46 Churchgate Street, BOMBAY, India. 
Information may be obtained on big game hunting in 
comfort and movie photography trips in the famous 
forests of (.P., Kashmir and other parts of India, Best 
season Dee. to May. Mr. Latif is an experienced hunt- 
er of Indian big game 


Forest, Maine 
Address R. B. Andrews, Princeton, Maine 


ey 
MOOSE—DEER—BEAR 


VISIT INDIA 








BOB’S SAFARI 


HUNTING AND FISHING DELUXE 

in Florida’s best sporting spot 
Heart of deer, turkey, and quail section. Hunt on 
trained horses with the best guides in South Flor- 
ida. Near famous Lake Trafford, home of the big- 
mouthed bass For information and rates write 


Margaret Caldwell, Labelle, Florida 
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Hunt 1s largest bear_in the world 
Now receiving 1937 spring book- 
ings. Individu 
llth year success operation, 
Zo; Wire or write for details, 
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ALASKA GUIDES, ine, Sos seeee* 








from our readers and other items of interest to 
sportsmen. If you have something on your mind, 
let’s hear from you. Permission to publish 
such communications should accompany them. 


Are Non-Residents Mistreated? 


NE of our Pennsylvania readers 

writes in to question us as to the 
constitutionality of charging non-resi- 
dents more for a hunting or fishing 
license than residents. He says: 

In New York State a person must pay 
$2.25 when living there, but if he comes 
from another state he must pay $10.25. 

Article 4, Section 2, of the Constitution 
of the United States says: “The citizens of 


each state shall be entitled to all privileges | 
and immunities of the citizens in the sev- | 


eral states.’ 


a few miles away have to pay five times 
the amount paid for a license by a person 





“W ell, you said to pitch the tent over there, 
didn’t you?” 


who happens to live within the boundaries 
of the state concerned ? 








MOOSE*e«MOOSE*MOOSE 


Many Bears and over one hun- 
dred bull moose shot at Bates’ 
Camps, Metagama, N. Ont. Gen- 
eral Reference: Can. Pac. Rail- 
way Co., Montreal. Folder. 
BATES’ CAMPS 


Box 1 Metagama, via C. P. R., N. Ontario 











| 
If this is so, why should a person living | 


I am interested in your version of this 


and would like to see what you think of 
the matter. 

It has been a long time since we put 
away our periwig in moth balls and 


| our legal volumes are thick with dust. 
| But our interpretation of the section 


quoted from the Constitution is that it 
refers only to privileges and immunities 
conferred by the United States govern- 


ment and not to any legislation passed | 


within the state itself. Under this sec- | 
tion for instance, it would be unconsti- | 


tutional for the U. S. government to | 


pass any legislation giving New York- 
ers, we'll say, permission to hunt in 
Yellowstone Park unless in the same 
legal breath permission was also given 
the citizens of every other state. 

It is conceivable however that this 
higher charge for non-residents might 
be thrown out on other grounds than 
that mentioned by our correspondent. 


For the sake of argument let us suppose 
that the Federal government chose to 


plant 8,000,000 trout in the state of 
Pennsylvania and none in New Jersey. 


These trout were raised and paid for out 


of U. S. taxpayers’ money. Would it be 
just for Pennsylvania to charge the 
slighted residents of New Jersey an 


exorbitant fee to fish for these same 


trout? Possibly if this question were 
carried to the higher courts the answer 
would be that they could not. 

On the other hand maybe it’s just as 
well that things are as they are. What 
incentive would there be for individual 





INDIAN FISH GAME TERRITORY 


Come fish in clear waters, Perkibonka River 95 miles 
without portages. Mistasini, Oshamagoi Rivers, up to 
James Bay. Follow Indian tracks in virgin forest with 
bark canoe, sportsmen always get their money's worth, 
Fly fishing, ouananiche (landlocked salmon), speckled 
brook trout and troll for lake trout, pike, pickerel; bunt 
moose, bear, deer, partridges, ducks, ete. Cabins along 
St. John Lake shore. Experienced guides speaking 
Eng _- sh. Guaranteed results. Ask for booklets and 1935 
result 
ROBERTSON & oes. Pag Ag seseevy 

Pointe Bleue e St. John, P.Q.. 








Big Bucks~-Prize Heads 
Plenty Bear, Birds and Small Game 
Rutting season now on, deer moving constantly. 
Great hunting for bucks. November is the best 
time to hunt on snow. 400 sq. miles leased ter- 
ritory, best of camps, guides and cooks. Write 

or wire for further information. 
PARADISE FISH & GAME CLUB 
E. F. Fox Riley Brook, New Brunswick 
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Ever see a great 
Field Trial? 


It’s a wonderful sight and you can see 





it right in your own home, or in your 
club rooms. Tell the Chairman of your 
entertainment committee to get from 
Field & Stream— 
THE 1935 COCKER 
AND SPRINGER 
FIELD TRIALS 


Taken at the field trial held at Fishers 
Island October 21-22, 1935 by the English 
Springer Spaniel Field Trial Associa- 
tion; and at the field trial held at Ver- 
bank, New York, October 25-26, 1935 by 
the Cocker Spaniel Field Trial Club 
of America. 

It is one of the latest additions to the 
most remarkable collection of pictures 
of their kind in  existence—Field & 
Stream Library of Motion Pictures of 
Hunting & Fishing. 

10 pictures, 16 and 35 mm., available 
on terms that cost club nothing. 

Send for catalogue NOW 
iio. 
515 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me your new booklet describing the FIELD 
& STREAM Library of Motion Pictures of Hunting 


and Fishing, with terms. 








F.&S. 11-36 B 
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[Oldest Paid 
Shooting Preserve 
in the U. S. 
Season Sept. 15-Feb. 28 


Millbrook Pheasant Farm 
Millbrook, New York 








DEER HUNTERS 


Enjoy hunting in the heart of the Adirondacks where 
deer are plentiful. Camp located on Long Lake, 5 mi. 
from village., Large private preserve, free transporta- 
tion to camp by motor boat. Cabins, cottages, excellent 
food, competent guides. For booklet, address Bart J. 


sso KELLY’S CAMP 
Hamilton Co. Long Lake, N. Y. 





Reservations Invited 


HUNTERS’ MODERN LODGE 
Accommodate party of six 


Exrellent food, lunches, guides, Deer, Bear, Pheasant, 
Partridge. At foothills of Adirondacks. References from 
Detroit, New York. Sixty dollars per day for party of 
six, Information promptly furnished. 


M. A. COAKLEY, Luzerne, New York 





DEER HUNTING 


If you want to be sure of that 
“longed for’’ deer head trophy 
oil up your gun and come to 
Bear Mt. Camp for your hunt 
this fall. Located on Cranberry 
Lake, the section of the Adiron- 
dacks which for a number of vears has 
been the recognized locality for real deer 
hunting. Can furnish guides and equip- 
ment and can promise you the very best 
accommodations and actual sport. 


Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 





J, M. Balderson 





Come to Cranberry 


If you enjoy hunting in the real north woods come to 
Sunset Inn, located in the heart of the deer country 
in St, Lawrence Co., three miles up the lake which is 
a part of the Adirondack State Park. No club fees, 
competent guides, home cooking, rates reasonable. 
Make reservations now. 


SUNSET INN 
Cranberry Lake, New York 





DEER HUNTING 


at the foot of Indian Mountain 
Wildcliffe Lodge, Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 


Well off the beaten track, six miles from nearest 
highway, accessible by boat only. Comfortable 
Modern Hotel or Log Cabin accommodations, 
reasonable rates. Harry Murray, Prop. 

















DEER HUNTING 


In the heart of the Adirondack Wilderness 
35 miles from a Railroad 
9 miles from a settlement or Auto Road 
Surrounded by Private Game Parks and State Forests 
Comfortable, heated camps, modern conveniences. Ex 
eeptional table. Guides on application. Make reserva 
tion in advance. 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 








Grouse Still Plentiful 


Enough grouse to insure good shooting. Perfect 
accommodations and excellent food. Hunter’s 
dreams come true in Westkill’s virgin woods. 
Join us in the Hunter’s Lounge Room after the 
day’s sport, and enjoy perfect relaxation. Tavern 
heated by G. E. Oil Burner. Folder on request. 


Westkill Tavern Westkill, Greene Co., N. Y. 











HUNTERS 


Enjoy the thrill of hunting both cotton-tail and 
‘now-shoe rabbits with a pack of real hounds. The 
months of November and December furnish some of 
= best hunting. with an occasional tracking snow 
re an invigorating tinge in the air. Two hours 
drive from N.Y.C. Guides and hounds free. 


Calhoun Bros., Glen Wild, Sull. Co., N. Y. 


[ees 


3500 ACRES WOODLAND 


100 miles N. Y. City. Stocked—deer, 
Partridge, trout. Suitable private pre- 
Serve, club or summer colony. Ele- 
vation 1200 to 2400. 
-D.D 
Shefield J ICKSON 


es 











Mass. 
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states to spend generously of their own 
money to propagate game and fish if 
residents of other states doing little 
along such lines were allowed to come 
in and kill it off at no greater license fee 
than that paid by local residents? 


Quite a Tale 


L. Tripp of Jackson, Ohio, re- 
e ports reading the following item 
in the local paper: 

“Norton Taylor and Charles Gelsaniter, 
living east of here, each reported sighting 
an Australian deer in the woods. Mr. Tay- 
lor states the animal is quite tame and 
allows him to get within a short distance 
of it. The animal is a dark gray in color, 
has a star on its face and has a bobbed 
tail about two feet long. It is believed the 
deer may have escaped from some zoo.” 

How long, asks Mr. Tripp, do you sup- 
pose the deer’s tail was before it was 
bobbed ? 


Fish Aims to Please 


O one can say that these Canadian 
fish are not obliging. 

When Dr. William T. Ellis, of Swarth- 
more, Pa., was plug casting from the rocks 
near his island camp in Beverly Lake he 
hooked a large great northern pike. After 


| a tough battle the fish broke the line, taking 


the bug and all along with him. Half an 
hour later, Allan B. Wallis, a guest of 





“Now Major, tell me what you think of 
shooting big bores!” 


the doctor, was fishing near the scene of 
this incident when the same fish leaped into 
the air and shook the plug out of its mouth. 
The lure floated ashore and was returned 
to its grateful owner. A few hours later 
the doctor atoned for the loss *of his pike 
by catching a five-pound bass. 

What ingratitude it would have been 
if Dr. Ellis had used the plug to catch 
the same pike again. 

An even more obliging fish was reported 
in the Sioux City Journal. Glen Hath- 
away, a youth of Webster City, Iowa, 
caught a 20-inch pickerel without even 
getting off his bicycle. The young man had 














ridden to a dam in that vicinity and had | 


stopped near a fish runway. The pickerel 
leaped out of the water, trying to go up 
the runway, missed it and flopped into the 
front wheel of the lad’s vehicle. It was 
caught in the spokes. Hathaway grabbed 
his catch and hurried home. 

But can you imagine what the neighbors 
said when he told his story? 


Big Game, Big News 
After a closed season of many years 


Newfoundland has open seasons on | 


caribou and moose. 

The first part of the season—Septem- 
ber Ist to September 20th—is now over 
but it isn’t too late to make your plans 
to be in Newfoundland during the sec- 
ond part of the open season—October 
21st to November 30th. 


THE HOSPITALITY OF 
NEW YORK AT ITS BEST 


AV 





You will find that New York 
has more to offer when you 
stop at the Savoy-Plaza. This fa- 
mous hotel provides unrivalled ex- 
cellence in the spacious comfort of 
its cheerful rooms, in its tempting 
cuisine, its thoughtful service... 
With Central Park at your door, the 
Savoy-Plaza is convenient to all 
you want to see and do in town — 
fine shops, Radio City, theatres 
nearby. Subways and buses handy; 
fifteen minutes to Wall Street... . 
Single rooms from $6. Double 
rooms from $8. Suites from $12. 


Popular for Luncheon, Cocktail Hour, 
Dinner and After Theatre. 


DWIGHT FISKE 


after the theatre, in his Stories at the Piano. 
EMILE PETTI and his Cosmopolitans play 
for dancing daily and Sunday at Cocktail 
Hour and after the theatre. 


SAVOY 
ALA 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 
George Suter, Resident Manager 


FIFTH AVE. « 58th TO 59th STS.» NEW YORK 


Y= PLAZA 
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CAFE LOUNGE and SNACK BAR 
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‘How do they smell, old girl?”’ 


Photo by I. W. Turner 















LIGHTNIN RAP 


A chicken-killing pointer that won a field trial—with the aid of a hawk 


By HARVEY CHALMERS 2nd 


HE early-March wind was strong 

and cold for Georgia. But on a 

bench in the lee of Will Hen 

Davidson’s barn the sun was 
warm and comfortable. Overhead, a hawk 
wheeled against the blue. Faintly we 
heard it whistle. Will Hen took a bird 
call from the pocket of his leather coat 
and blew an imitation which caused the 
hawk to hover a moment before it soared 
on. 

Turning, he asked, “What are you grin- 
ning at?” 

I replied: “At your having the proper 
gadget in your pocket just as a hawk 
came along. It’s rather a coincidence.” 

Will Hen’s gaze wandered to a new 
and empty kennel at the end of a long 
row of filled ones. Finally it came to rest 
on a dog truck standing in the yard. 
Slapping my knee, he said: 

“Right you are, fellow! But the co- 
incidence isn’t in my having a hawk call 
in my pocket. I’ve carried that like a 
lucky penny for the past two years. The 
coincidence is that a hawk should sail 
over just as I’m about to run over to 
Dalton to take Sambrook’s Lightnin’ Rap 
off the noon train. Had a wire yesterday 
that I could expect him. And the way 
I'm feeling, I could look down on that 
kite up yonder. Yes, sir! Lightnin’ Rap 
is coming back to me at last.” 

“Lightnin’ Rap!” I exclaimed. “I re- 
member him. He was put down for a 
second series with a black and white 
pointer named Sambrook’s Seaview Star 
in the Puppy Stake at Medford three 
years ago. It seems to me that Star won 
because Rap kept bumping his birds. 
Then Rap changed hands, and you won 
the Open All Age there with him last 
April. Who owned him at the time he 
won?” 

A hard light came into Will Hen’s gray 
eyes. “I owned him. But I never could 
prove it. Trouble is, I’m a dog handler, 
not a lawyer.” He glanced at his watch. 

Reckon there’s time enough to explain 
how it happened. That is, if you’ll under- 
stand I’m not putting up a squawk?” 

I nodded. He went on with his story. 


Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


“Three years ago, right in the bottom 
of the depression, jobs weren't any more 
plentiful for dog handlers than for lots 
of other people. About the time that I 
was wishin’ I was a dog myself, because 
I'd have a better chance of getting some- 
thing to eat, along comes a slim old cuss 
with spats and an innocent baby smile, 
named Cyrus Z. Whitaker. He was a 
Yank in every sense of the word. To meet 
him casual like, you'd think that his in- 
terest in life was doing other people good. 
But if you got to know him, you'd add 
the words ‘and plenty.’ 

“He made his money by going through 
the mountain districts of the South buy- 
ing options on power sites, which he 
resold to utility companies at a hand- 
some profit. 

“And this is how he went about it. As 
soon as he decided that he wanted an 
option on a certain section of land, he'd 
go to the old cracker who 
owned it and say that he 
wanted to buy a bird dog. 
He specified a bird dog, 
not that he cared a straw 
about bird dogs or any 
other dog but because 
he’d heard that some of 
the big utility men were 
interested in 4) 
that kind. 
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o E usually 
got a dog, 
too. You know, 
how it is witha ( 
cracker. If he 
hasn’t got a bird 
dog for sale, 
he most likely 
knows someone who has. Any- 
way, Whitaker had struck one 
of the two best ways for get- 
ting next to a cracker. 
“After he got the dog, he’d rd 
have him trained and nom- 
inate him for some minor field 
trial. Whether the dog won or 
not wasn’t serious, because 
Whitaker could take a copy of 
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the newspaper or magazine that reported 
the trial around to the cracker, show him 
the dog’s picture and read him an account 
of the stake. Then they'd discuss what 
was best to be done to improve the dog’s 
chances next time. And all the while not 
a word was said about the power site. 


S OWEVER, after he'd wormed 

his way into the cracker’s con- 
fidence, he’d persuade him to take over 
a mortgaged filling station or something, 
and give Whitaker an option on his land 
as security. Of course, the filling station 
wouldn’t pay. That’s why it was mort- 
gaged. In the end, Whitaker would own 
the cracker’s land for a song. 

“As to the utility men, Whitaker fig- 
ured that if he could hire a capable 
handler a few of the dogs he bought 
could be made into winners, and that 
would bring him favorable notice. He 
particularly had his eye 
on Lester Sambrook, 
president of one of the 
big utility companies and 
owner of the pointer you 
mentioned, Seaview Star. 

“Not knowing any of 
this at the time, I was 
glad to sign a year’s con- 
tract with Whitaker to 
handle his dogs. As it 
later turned out, the dog 


Each time I 
would whistle 

he would let out 
another notch 
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part of the bargain was honest enough. 

“Two months after we made our agree- 
ment, a setter that Whitaker had bought 
for $25 and turned over to me won a 
divided third in a small stake. He was 
offered $50 for the dog on the field, and 
actually sold him a couple of hours later 
for $57.50. That put a thought in his 
head. He'd expected to take a loss on 
dogs in promoting his land deals. 

“*But hang it all!’ he said. ‘Why not 
make the consarned dogs pay their own 
way? Then I won't be out anything. I 
might even make a profit on them.’ 

“I earnestly assured him that the 
breeding and training of field-trial dogs 
was a sporting rather than a commercial 
proposition, and that, working twelve 
hours a day, I couldn't turn out even 
small-time winners faster than one a 
month. He caught my point, but I could 
see that his trading instinct had been 
aroused and that the thought of dog 
bargains would continue to rankle. 


‘““ AND so it did. Then one day he drove 

into the yard with a big white and 
liver pointer in a crate lashed to his 
trunk rack. 

“All in a twitter, he said: ‘Will Hen, 
I've struck a bargain! Here’s a dog that 
can do all those things you talk about, 
and do ‘em well. And all he cost me 
was fifty dollars. Give me a hammer. I 
want to get him out and show you. He’s 
named Lightnin’ Rap.’ 

“IT asked him where he got the dog. 
He rattled on. 

“*Bought him from Lester Sambrook. 
He beat me down on the price of some 
water rights, but I beat him when it 


came to the dog. One of his neighbors 
tipped me off to the dog’s value.’ 

“IT said, ‘Drive right into the barn. 
We'll let him out behind closed doors. 
If he was sold by the Sambrook kennels, 
there was a reason for it.’ 





Field & Stream 


“We weren't long in finding it out. 
When we opened the crate, Rap jumped 
out and stood a minute in the gloom of 
the barn, blinking like a lion escaped 
from a cage. Then he spotted a hen 
roosting on the rim of the haymow. He 
made a lunge for that hen and picked 


her out of the air as she flew. ‘There’s 
your answer!’ I said. ‘The dog’s a chicken 
thief. I'll bet there isn’t an uncanned 
chicken today within a ten-mile radius 
of the Sambrook farm. No wonder the 
neighbors tipped you off!’ 

“Whitaker snorted. ‘What do a few 
hens amount to? Turn him loose and let 
him show his stuff.’ 

“T told him that it couldn’t be done; 
I'd have to teach the dog to mind first, 
and that would take several days at least. 

Huh!’ he said contemptuously. ‘I 
thought you were a dog handler.’ 

“For answer I walked out into the 
shed and saddled my horse. Flinging open 
the barn door, I said, ‘Back your car 
out and follow along the roads as close 
as you can. You're going to be in the 
poultry business in a big way. And I want 
you around to see it.’ 

“Well, sir, Rap went out of that barn 
like a fox out of a poultry shed. I prompt- 
ly swung into the saddle and clattered 
along, trying to turn him. Each time I'd 
holler or whistle he’d just extend himself 

a little more, letting out another 
notch. He was a goer, that dog. If he 
hadn't quartered and cut up his 
ground, I couldn’t have kept him in 
sight at all. When he came up the side 
of a draw, he seemed to shoot right 
over the rim like a racing car out of 
control in a bowl track. 

“He didn’t locate any quail at first, 
but he spotted a farm mighty soon 
with the usual mess of chickens forag- 
ing the corn-patch. In he went. And 
boy, how the feathers flew! By the 
time I got there the farmer was out 
with a gun. I persuaded him to take 
it easy by assuring him that Whitaker 
was coming and would settle up. 

“Rap had cleaned up the chickens 
and was starting on when Whitaker 
rolled into the farm-yard. Looking 
back over my shoulder as I followed 
the dog, I saw my boss with his hand 
on his pocketbook and the farmer 
carelessly waving the gun in Cyrus 
Z.’s direction. 

“T was hoping that sooner or later 
Rap would tangle with some farm dog 
and while they were fighting I could 


snap a leash on 
Cyrus paused him. There were 
and pressed his plenty of farm 


dogs too, but they 
seemed to like 


hands together 
as if in prayer 








Rap. One even joined 


him in slaughtering hens \4 LZ \ 


—a thing he'd probably Y- 


been want- X\ PF 


ing to do for 


some time 4 

and hadn't La 

dared. Nf 
‘*Twice 


Rap was 
shot at, and once he was 

clubbed before I could get 

there. But it made no differ- 

ence. He was having himself 

a time, and wasn’t going to stop while 
the chickens held out. 

“No doubt he’d have been going yet 
if he hadn’t happened to run slap into a 
covey of quail while passing from one 
farm to another. And the way he smashed 
into a spectacular point nearly lifted the 
hat off my head. However, it was no time 
to stand around admiring. The thing to 
do was to snap a leash on him. 


‘“ LED him out to the road, and a few 

minutes later along comes Cyrus Z. 
with the back of his car level full of 
chicken meat. Naturally, he’d picked up 
the chickens after he'd paid for them. He 
was like that. ° 

“ ‘Say, you blank blank so and so!’ he 
sputtered. ‘What's the matter with you? 
Why don’t you control that dog?’ 

“Well, I should have pasted him one 
right then and there, but he looked so 
much like a red turkey gobbler against 
that background of white leghorn feath- 
ers that I got to laughing instead. 

“When we got back, I explained mat- 
ters as best I could. Having known of a 
similar case before, I made a guess at 
what was the matter with Rap. As I 
afterward discovered, I was about right. 

“It seems that when Rap was bump- 
ing his bird in the Puppy Stake at Med- 
ford he jumped up and picked one or 
two out of the air. The birds happened 
to be released game-farm quail, and their 
wings were weak. Besides, Rap is quick— 
the quickest dog I ever saw. 

“Having the stake in the bag because 
he owned both dogs in the second series, 
and not wishing Star to learn bad tricks, 
Sambrook asked permission to take Up 
Rap. While leading Rap to the dog truck, 
Sambrook’s kennel boy, who was a prac 
tical-minded darky, had an idea. 

“The darky made a practice of a 
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to take Rap out on a leash for exercise. 
No one dreamed that the object of the 
daily walk was to build up a strong friend- 
ship between Rap and some farm dog. 

“As soon as the two dogs were pals 
the kennel boy would sneak out at night 
with Rap and turn him loose in that 
farm-yard. You know how chickens are 
allowed to roost on the lower branches of 
trees, especially when there’s a watch dog 
around. Well, Rap would swiftly and 
silently clean the limbs while the darky 
followed with a bag. 

“Of course, the scheme was discovered 
after a while. But by that time Rap was 
a confirmed chicken thief. And that’s 
how Cyrus Z. came to buy a good dog 
cheap. 

“All the while I was telling this to 
Whitaker he patted the pocket in which 
he kept his purse. When I had finished, 
egg ‘Isn’t there any way to cure 

im? 

_“‘No,’ I said. ‘Not unless some chicken 
gives him a good lickin’.’ 

“Well,” he groaned, ‘I guess you'll 

have to shoot him. He’s already cost me 
more than I paid for him.’ 
_. 1 said, ‘Look here, Mr. Whitaker. If 
tsa question of shooting the dog to get 
tid of him, I'll take him and guarantee 
you against any responsibilities.’ 

“Whitaker slapped me on the knee and 
said, ‘He’s yours!’ 

“Right there is where I lost by being 
@ bit of a Yank myself. If I had only 
thought to pay him some money and get 

teceipt, I'd have saved myself a lot 
of regrets. 








Lightnin’ Rap 









It was “Point, Judge! Point!” 
with the gallery galloping from 
one spectacular find to another 


“Well, I kept Rap in the yard for a 
few days, but as soon as I had him under 
control I shouldered my gun and took 
him afield. I was anxious to try him on 
game. I knew that although I might cure 
him of the chicken-killing by feeding him 
raw poultry loaded with some bitter- 
tasting stuff that would nauseate him, 
there would still be the quail-snatching. 


“FN no time he found a covey. And 

again he smashed into a point that 
sent little prickles up and down my spine. 
He held it like iron, too, while I flushed 
the birds and wing-tipped one. But the 
moment that bird started flopping on the 
ground, Rap broke and nailed it. And 
that was the situation. On healthy, wild 
birds he was firm as a rock; but the mo- 
ment a bird started to flutter in the grass 
with weak or broken wings, Rap became 
a killer. 

“One morning I was sitting on this 
bench, with Rap beside me. While I was 
wondering what to do I looked up and 
saw a hawk. And then my own words 
came back to me—‘unless some chick- 
en gives him a good lickin’.’ 

“T made a plan right then and there. 
But first I wanted to have some signal 
for reminding Rap of a very painful 
experience. So I sent away and got a 
hawk call. I never succeeded in calling a 
hawk down, but I did make them answer. 
Rap would sit here beside me while the 
hawk and I talked with each other. After 
a while he took an interest in it. He 
would cock his ears and wrinkle his nose, 
trying to figure out what I was up to. 


“When I felt that the time had come, 
I dug a blind out in that field and tethered 
a chicken near it. After the hawks got 
over being suspicious, one of them took 
the chicken. I gave them two more just 
to make them careless, and then Rap and 
I went out in the blind. 

“IT didn’t use the call until the hawk 
had stooped on the decoy. But the mo- 
ment I had fired and broken a wing, I 
blew the call with all my might. Drop- 
ping the gun, I let Rap go, and imme- 
diately started after him, still blowing 
the call. I wanted that note to be ringing 
in his ears when the hawk sank its talons 
in his flesh. I got there in time to save 
Rap’s eyes, but he was the worst cut-up 
dog I ever saw. He'd had all the flopping 
birds he wanted. In fact, he didn’t even 
stay to finish the chicken. The kennel 
was what he pined for, and how! 

“Last April at Medford history re- 
peated itself—Lightnin’ Rap was braced 
with Seaview Star in the Open All Age 
Stake. Talk about a battle of the giants! 

“There was a cold raw wind, with rain 
that drove the quail into the heavy cover. 
But Rap and Star didn’t let that bother 
them any as they matched paces down 
the course, darting in and out of those 
soggy thickets like life-guards diving 
through surf. (Continued on page 63) 






















Boy, how the feath- 
ers flew! 













Benjamin 

F. Cheek, the 

winner of the 37th 

Grand American Handicap 


NOTHER Grand American has 
come and gone and, true to tradi- 
tion, has left a new and hitherto- 
unheard-of champion in its wake. 

Benjamin F. Cheek, Clinton, Indiana, 
automobile dealer, came out of relative 
trapshooting obscurity to win the 37th 
Grand American Handicap. 

It was a three-way tie at 98 between 
Cheek, Herbert Bush, Eaton, Illinois, 
garage owner, and Edward Buchwalter, 
Springfield, Ohio, printer. Both Cheek 
and Buchwalter were shooting from the 
16-yard line, while Bush shot from 21 
yards. Buchwalter had the misfortune 
to shoot himself out of the match in the 
first frame of the shoot-off, missing his 
25th bird, the other two contestants go- 
ing straight; and if you don’t think that’s 
tough, you haven't a heart. With the most 
coveted title in trapdom lying just be- 
yond his fingertips, and something like a 
thousand dollars in cash besides, Buch- 
walter in the flick of an eyelash found 
himself removed a million miles from 
immortal fame. 

In the second frame of the shoot-off, 
now narrowed down to Cheek on the 16- 
yard line and Bush back at 21 yards, 
both tie up again at 24. The shoot-off 
takes place on the famous No. 7 trap in 
front of the club house. At least five 
thousand people pack themselves in 
horseshoe formation around No. 7. Back 
in-the rear where the grandstands are 
located, human faces rise, tier upon tier, 
in a solid bank of humanity. The topmost 
tiers of the grandstands then merge into 
the long upper balcony of the club house; 
and even the club-house roof becomes a 
vantage point for agile acrobats who are 
going to see all or bust. 

From 21 yards, Bush drops his 5th 
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The Amateur Trapshooting Associa- 
tion stages its 37th annual 
classic at Vandalia 


Part of the crowd around the 


Its aX Jrand 


bird in the second frame. A muted roar Grand American, none previously having 
of sympathy sweeps over the huge gal- gone beyond the 50-target point. 
lery. It is now Cheek’s race if he can Again the two contestants take up their 
run out straight. But he can’t. He drops stations. On the first target thrown, 
his 19th target. Again comes the hushed blamed if Cheek doesn’t miss it clean. 
roar of the crowd, though this time in A roar of disappointment rises from the 
sharper crescendo. It is plain that in crowd. It is plair that they fear the long- 
spite of the handicap of years which is expected crack-up has come, that age is 
being carried by Cheek, the sympathy of breaking under the strain and that the 
the crowd slightly favors his younger remainder of the shoot-off will be a one- 
contestant, fighting gamely under the sided disappointment. But the next two 
heavy yardage handicap back on the 21-_ shots show they do not know their man 
yard line. The match stands all even at —not by a jugful! The 59-year-old 
24, and the tie carries over to the third Indiana automobile dealer smokes his 
frame. next target with a dead-center shot. 
Now comes a short rest period. The Cheek is something of a heroic figure, 
announcer bellows through his mega- standing out there defying all the fancy 
phone that we are about to witness the rules of trapdom. First of all, he is an 
longest shoot-off in the history of the unknown. Second, he gives the impres- 


From left to right, Benjamin F. Cheek, Edward Buchwalter and Herbert Bush 
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famous No. 7 trap in the shoot-off for the championship 
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sion of being grizzled and bent beyond 


the wear and tear of his 59 

years. Third, he is shooting an 

automatic—the only automat- 

ic that has made its appearance at any 
time during the whole week of this big 
shoot at Vandalia. It is reported that his 
son urged him to use a fine single-barrel 
trap gun in preference. But the old boy 
would have none of it. He claimed, went 
the rumor, that he killed quail with this 
gun, and he guessed that any gun he 
could kill quail with ought to be a pretty 
fair sort of gun to use on clay targets. 
And no doubt the confidence he feels in 
his old Betsy actually does give it an 
above-par rating in his hands, regardless 
of any and all fancy rules which may have 
been laid down by fastidious trap-gunners. 


on has dropped his first bird in 
this third frame, but it doesn’t seem 
to be bothering him any. He steadies 
down immediately and gives no further 
evidence of the jitters. The contesting 
guns crack monotonously. The tension 
increases with every shot. On his 14th 
target, Bush cracks under the strain and 
~ leads one “going around the cor- 
” Again they are all even—but not 
for long! 

The very next shot, Cheek drops an- 
other. The crowd “ohs” with a surge of 
sound that is half exultant, half sym- 
pathetic. It is the same kind of sup- 
pressed roar that must have sounded time 
and again in the gladiatorial arena of an- 
cient Rome, when a gallant fighter seemed 

about to receive his adversary’s steel. 
Tension breaks in explosive, inarticu- 
gushes during the next few moments. 
Bush is now leading by one up. Then he 
misses his 19th target to put them both 
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two down. 
An instant 
later Cheek 
drops his 20th 
target. Then Bush drops his v 
23rd. Again they are all even 
at three down. The crowd is 
bordering on hysteria. Both shooters 
steady down and run out the remaining 
targets to finish even-up at 22—22. 
Once more the contestants retire from 
the scene for a short rest period. As he 
is leaving the field the elderly Cheek puts 
his hand to his mouth and removes a 
sizable cud of eating tobacco. The motion 
is so quick and dexterous that most of 
the crowd miss it. It is a vigorous gesture 
and a humorous one. It says all too 
plainly that it is high time to take on 
a fresh charge, get right down to serious 
business, and quit this fooling around! 
Both contestants disappear, are swal- 
lowed up in the crowd and do not emerge 
until about five minutes later. The crowd 
is as tense as a cocked trigger-spring. 
Never before has the Grand American 
title shoot-off gone beyond the 50-target 
limit. Here a 100-target shoot-off is as- 
sured. Who can tell what may happen 
and where it may end? The contestants 
Teappear, and self-appointed handlers 
and seconds rush forward to help them 
to their relative positions on the firing 
line, carrying their shells and guns. 
A few moments’ delay now in dramatic 
suspense, like the lull before the storm. 


* 


Ts 


The stage is all set. The contestants 
stand quietly in their places. It is Bush’s 
turn to shoot first. A deeper hush falls 
over the crowd. One senses the finality 
of this 4th round. The 37th Grand Ameri- 
can Champion will walk off No. 7 field 
after the firing of the 25th shot in this 
4th frame. You sense this, feel it, know it. 

A jolly-faced 200-pounder wedged 
against my right side offers to bet five 
dollars on Bush, the 21-yarder. I take him. 
Why, I don’t know; it just seems that I 
had to make a bet to ease the pressure. 


se HE old man can’t take it over the 
longer route,” my genial companion 
megaphones in my ear. 

“But a difference of five yards is a 
tough handicap on Bush,” I megaphone 
back. 

And to tell you the truth, I am at the 
moment willing to take a 25-dollar bet 
on the elder Cheek, because I have con- 
fidence in him. I have noticed that he 
either misses his targets clean or hits 
them smack on the button. Bush, on the 
other hand, in the last few shots seemed 
inclined to hit his targets with the edge 
of his pattern. (Continued on page 57) 
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ALASKAN 
MOOSE 


Unusual studies of the world’s 
largest deer 


Above—An unattended lady 


Right—A lonesome gentleman 


Above—Just another fellow 


Righit—Getting acquainted 


Photos by Frederick W. Hollender and Slim Crocker 
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EDITORIAL 


Vermin or Game? 


HAT would you say, Mr. Birdhunter, if sev- 

eral millions of hunters were licensed to take 

game, day and night, in any manner they chose 
for the entire year ? Never mind, it could not be printed 
if you gave the answer ; but that is practically what is go- 
ing on, and few seem to realize it. 

This is not an intelligence test ; but before you go on, 
take a pencil and set down on the margin of this page 
two sets of figures in answer to my questions: 

1. Out of one hundred eggs laid by grouse in the 
state of New York, how many, do you suppose, pro- 
duced birds killed by hunters and how many survived ? 

2. How many of the 892 grouse nests observed by 
the Conservation Department of New York in 1931- 
33 hatched normally ? 

There is no trick in this. I simply want to prove that 
while we are in the field we are too busy to observe the 
work of vermin and because we do not actually see it 
we are prone to fool ourselves into believing that it does 
not exist. 

While I do not attempt to qualify as an expert, I 
have hunted grouse for forty years, and since 1900 
I have seen the season shortened, the bag reduced and 
the average number of birds decline. Holding down the 
sportsmen is not solving the problem. 

When I turned to game-farming, in a small way, 
some years ago, my eyes were opened to the ravages of 
vermin. I could hatch birds, but I could not keep them. 
Night and day I fought, and in a single year around my 
little two-by-six plant I killed 17 great horned owls, 
20 skunks, 11 cats, 3 goshawks and barrels of crows, 
rats and weasels. I had to keep my pheasants and mal- 
lards under wire to save them. Five ducks nested along 
our brook, not one hundred yards from the house ; and 
in spite of all I could do, every egg was eaten. 


REALIZE that my experience is purely a personal 

and local matter, but I do believe that it points the 
way to more game in the entire country. The report of 
the New York State Conservation Department for 
1933 gave figures of a grouse investigation that covers 
the entire state, and I quote them not only because they 
are available but because I feel that what applies to the 
grouse in New York is equally true for pheasants in 
Oregon, quail in Texas and even ducks in Canada. 
They are all ground-nesting birds and subject to the 
attacks of the same enemies. If any sportsman can 
honestly say that none of the vermin roams in his 
country, I can only suggest that he lives in a state of 
hallucination. 
The chief egg-eaters in New York were given in the 
following order: fox, weasel, skunk, dog, raccoon and 
crow. I shall add to this list great horned owls, several 


hawks and cats as killers of both young and old birds. 

During the New York investigation 18 grouse were 
observed to lay 100 eggs. Of the entire lot 40 were 
destroyed, some by man; 3 failed to hatch. Only 6 sur- 
vived, of which 2 were killed by hunters! 

Out of the 892 nests that were observed, only 390 
hatched in the wild. In round numbers, the percentage 
of hatch and loss is 44 and 56. Now go back and: look 
at your own figures. 

Do you think that the average man finding a 56 per 
cent loss in his business would say, “Oh, hum, some- 
thing ought to be done about it,” and continue reading 
his newspaper ? You know as well as I do that he would 
plug that hole in a minute. Then why not apply the same 
principle to our sport? Liberating hand-reared game, 
with the country overrun with vermin, is only saving 
at the spigot and losing at the bung. 


Y belief is that it is just as important for the vari- 

ous state conservation departments to control ver- 
min as it is to regulate the sportsmen, and probably more 
so under the present conditions. Nature is all out of bal- 
ance, and during the breeding season the game birds 
are harassed from all sides to the point of extinction. 
All that the hunter gets in return for his license fee is 
what the predators cannot kill—just the leavings. 

Some relief can be found, I believe, in placing a 
bounty on these killers, as Pennsylvania has done for 
years. Make it enough to repay the sportsmen, in a meas- 
ure, for the shells they burn in protecting the state’s 
game. Pay liberally for roaming cats and encourage the 
killing of great horned owls and some of the hawks. 

The crow problem, as I see it, is almost international 
in scope. Crows are eating thousands of duck eggs in 
Canada every season, I believe that they should be re- 
duced in any manner that is effective; shooting seems 
too slow. I suggest that all states kill them wholesale 
during their winter concentrations. 

There are millions of these unlicensed hunters kill- 
ing every minute of the year, and I maintain that the 
only way the sportsmen of this country can bring back 
longer seasons and larger bags is to put them under 
control. The time has come when we must stop fooling 
ourselves and apply conservation methods where they 
will be most effective in protecting our birds. 

If we prefer to swap our heritage in game for weasels 
and crows and their ilk, all we have to do is sit quiet 
and the predators will take care of things for us. If we 
want game in this country, we must control the killers. 





F it so happens that you are going 
north to hunt mountain sheep, the 
first logical step is to decide exactly 
what sort of sheep hunt you want, 

and arrange your trip accordingly. If 
you are looking for easy country, acces- 
sible to horses, where sheep range in 
bands of from fifty to five hundred, and 
where nobody capable of hitting the 
broad side of a barn at a hundred feet 
with a scatter-gun has ever failed to take 
trophies, Alaska is your country. 

Go up to the headwaters of Wood 
River, east of the Broad Pass, or over 
into the Tonzona basin, west of the Broad 
Pass. In either region you will see Ovis 
dalli until you get tired of looking at 
them—but it is improbable, I regret to 
say, that you will find any record-smash- 
ing heads. I don’t know why the heads in 
this section of Alaska should be lighter 
than those elsewhere, but it is a fact. 
Perhaps the severity and length of the 
winters have something to do with it; 
perhaps there is less lime in the soil; 
or perhaps, as somebody has sug- 
gested, it is the result of inbreeding. 

If you are dead set on big heads, 
and feel equal to a thirty-day trip 
into the wildest, most inaccessible 
and inhospitable reach of mountain 
wilderness between Seward and the 
Endicotts, go up to the headwater 
trickle of Knik River, deep in the 
Chugach range, and you'll find 
your heart’s desire. Sheep are not 
plentiful back among these tall, 
ragged, unmapped, glaciated Chug- 
ach pinnacles, but the old rams 
carry magnificent heads, and it’s 
an even bet that they are the most 
unsophisticated sheep in Alaska, 
not more than a half dozen trophy 
hunters having disturbed them 
during the past decade. You will 
have to walk in; your guide will 
insist on whittling your outfit down 
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If you are looking for a white ram with a worth-while head, go to Alaska 


By RUSSELL ANNABEL 


to an irreducible minimum; you will 
ford from ten to a dozen waist-deep, 
bone-chilling glacier streams every day; 
you will battle through hillside alder 
thickets equaled in density only by the 
jungles of deepest Africa, and very likely 
you will curse the day you read in this 
article that there are big sheep heads for 
the taking at the source of the Knik— 
but if you’ve got what it takes, you'll 
come back with trophies worthy of space 
in any man’s museum. 

Matanuska village, fifty miles north of 
Anchorage, is the gateway to the Knik 
country. Healy station in the Broad Pass 
is the place where you take off for the 
headwaters of Wood River; and Mt. 
McKinley station, also in the Broad Pass, 
is the door to the Tonzona basin. The 
Alaska Game Commission at Juneau will 
furnish you, on request, with a list of 
registered guides licensed to operate in 
any of the three localities. The season 
opens August 20, and it is a good plan to 
be on the ground early, since mountain 


Heads of four Dall rams taken in the interior 





weather in the high latitudes is tricky and 
not to be depended upon after Septem- 
ber 1. 

Judging the size of a sheep head under 
field conditions is an art; so don't be 
too hard on your guide if his estimate 
of your ram’s horns doesn’t coincide 
exactly with the tape reading after the 
animal is down. Estimating basal circum- 
ference is particularly difficult, since the 
eye sees diameter only, and an error of 
less than an inch in diameter will result 
in an error of approximately three inches 
in circumference. 

Down in the Coast Range it is a safe 
rule of thumb to call a horn 38 inches 
around the outside curl if the tip reaches 
to the animal’s eye socket. Farther north, 
in the sheep hills of the Alaska Range, 
where the ram’s horns flare outward after 
the fashion of those of Ovis poli, there 
is no rule to go by. You just look ‘em 
over and take your choice. 

You have spent all morning climbing 
a tall, ragged shale peak, and at last you 
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Speaking of Sheep Hunting 










































































come out on the summit, weary and 
breathless, within, say, a hundred and 
fifty yards of a band of rams. The sheep 
have not seen you, and are lying down 
on the brink of a boulder-strewn cliff. 
Naturally, you want the best head in 
the lot, and after looking them over care- 
fully with your glasses you narrow your 
choice down to two. 

Between these two you cannot make 
up your mind. So you pass the buck to 
your guide. He takes the glasses and, in 
the light of past experience, chooses 
one. Whereupon you pin him down, make 
him commit himself. 

“What'll he go?” you ask. 


oh on the spot, your guide takes an- 
other long look, mentally yearning for 
the good old days when every hunter was 
hot armed with a steel tape and a cata- 
logue of record heads. Finally he says, 
without, however, a great deal of con- 
viction, “My guess is that he’ll go 15 at 
the base, with a 39-inch outside curl.” 

You set your sights, adjust the sling 
strap and blaze away. The ram goes 
down on the shale, the other sheep van- 
ish over the cliff brink—and you reach 
for the tape. : 

Your guide, of course, is a fatalist. 





Only once in a lifetime does a trophy hunter get a prize like this 





He knows that nobody has ever made an 
absolutely accurate estimate of a ram’s 
horns from a distance of 150 yards. So 
when the tape reads 14 by 35, he looks 
you blandly in the eye and tells you that 
this, without a doubt, is the most sym- 
metrical and most perfectly balanced set 
of horns he has seen during the fifteen 
years he has been guiding sportsmen. 

He points out that the horn tips are 
not broomed and that the cape, being 
neither blood- nor mineral-stained, will 
make a splendid mount. He tells you 
about the hunter last year who ruined 
a trophy by shooting the animal through 
the neck, getting the cape so bloody that 
no amount of clever taxidermy could re- 
move the stain from the hollow hair. In 
short, he convinces you that you are a 
pretty lucky guy to have taken such a 
first-rate head. And the chances are, he’s 
dead right. 

Some years back I was hunting sheep 
with Mathew Lahti of Boston on Car- 
penter Creek, a glacier stream flowing 
down from the flanks of the Chugaches. 
The first morning out we spotted a band 
of ten rams in a green meadow under 
the snout of a hanging glacier. By watch- 
ing the wind and taking advantage of 
every available bit of cover, we crawled 






within a hundred yards of the animals. 

Two of the rams were regular blue- 
ribbon prize-winners, the finest pair of 
trophies I had ever seen on the hoof. 
Matt looked them over and then, of 
course, turned and asked me to pick the 
one carrying the best head. 


HE two sheep were somewhat apart 

from the rest of the band, and as 
I rested my glasses over a lichen-en- 
crusted boulder and began cutting the 
focus down fine they started walking 
across the meadow toward a deep ravine 
that ran crookedly up the face of the 
mountain. I sized up the heads as care- 
fully as I could, and told Matt in a 
whisper that the horns of the one on the 
left struck me as being a shade heavier 
at the base. I had hardly got the words 
out of my mouth when the wind shifted 
treacherously and blew directly from us 
to the sheep. 

In a split second the entire band was 
streaming pell-mell across the grassland. 
Matt went into action, but in the con- 
fusion shot the wrong ram. Feeling cer- 
tain that his blunder had cost us the pear! 
of Chugach sheep trophies, we went 
glumly over to the kill and put the steel 
tape on the animal’s horns. I looked at 
the reading, and for a moment refused 
to believe what I saw. 

We measured again, very carefully. 
The basal circumference of both horns 
was 16% inches—a record so far as I 
have been able to determine. Of course, 
it was a marvelous piece of luck, and 
should have put us both in holiday spirit, 
but instead we gloomed for two days 
over losing the other ram, whose horns 
we now were convinced would have 
measured at least 17 inches at the base. 
Such is the disease called trophy-hunting. 

Having read so many authoritative and 
contradictory articles written by experts 
on the subject of what the well-dressed 
man should wear in the sheep hills, I re- 
fuse to expose myself to fire by making 
any statements beyond listing my own 
apparel for such hunting. Old Tex Cobb 
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tells a story in this connection, and 
swears it is true. He was up on Yanert 
River, hunting sheep with a New York 
sportsman who had the most marvelous, 
item-perfect wardrobe ever seen in those 
parts. This man had a riding suit, a walk- 
ing suit, a lounging suit, a sheep-hunting 
suit, and so on. One morning they lo- 
cated a band of rams in a high basin 
above camp. Just as they started up 
after them they jumped a whaling big 
mountain grizzly out of a timber-line 
spruce thicket. 

Tex said, “Take him! He’s a swell 
trophy.”’ 

But the dude refused to shoot, and 
after the grizzly had made a clean get- 
away he said in explanation: “I really 
couldn't, old chap. You see, I was wear- 
ing my sheep clothes.” 

I wear heavy waist overalls, a wool 
shirt, a light leather jacket, crepe-rubber- 
soled shoepacs with 14-inch tops, two 
pairs of the best wool socks, heavy all- 
wool underwear, a pair of the lightest 
buckskin gloves I can buy, and any sort 
of headgear that happens to be handy. 
Laced leg or “choke-bore” pants have 
never appealed to me, because they do 
not give free leg action; and mackinaw 
pants are out, so far as I am concerned, 
because it takes too long to dry them. 
Leather boots are usually too cold, and 
hobnails make too much noise for close 
stalking in the shale hills. 


HE color of your clothes is not so 
important as many hunters appear to 
think, for the background of Alaskan 
hills in late autumn is a crazy-quilt of 
every violent color from blood red to 
flame yellow—and anyway, it is motion 
rather than form or color which catches 
a sheep’s eye. I do think it advisable, 
however, to avoid white tents and white 
pack-mantles; a good many times I have 
known sheep to change their range in a 
hurry after seeing glaringly white new 
tents blossom out in the valley floor be- 
low them. It also is a pet superstition of 
mine that white pack-horses are bad to 
have along, for the same reason. 
Another bit of heresy which I have 
hesitated to mention, lest I find myself 
in the center of a controversy, is that 
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Crossing a high pass in the Wood River 
sheep country 


Field & Stream 


mountain sheep, in Alaska at least, are 
not particularly wary or difficult to stalk. 
My experience has been that the hardest 
thing about sheep hunting is getting into 
the country where the sheep are. Time 
and again, running out of cover while still 
beyond rifle range of a band of sheep, I 
have deliberately stood up and walked 
straight toward the animals, and usually 
have succeeded in cutting the distance in 
half before they started climbing. 

Once I crossed a high summit and 
came unexpectedly upon a large band of 
mixed ewes and rams lying less than 
fifty yards distant at the top of a shale 
pitch. I stood motionless for several 
minutes, in full view of every animal in 
the band, and then gradually, an inch at 
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The Blighting of Jeptha 
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a time, lowered myself behind a boulder. 
Not one of the sheep was sufficiently 
alarmed to stand up. 

Mountain goats, under the same cir- 
cumstances, would have been up and on 
their way. You never can tell what a goat 
will do. He'll play hide-and-seek with 
you all day on a mountain, and most of 
the time, once he’s found you are after 
his scalp, it will be your move. 

Rifles? Better bring one powerful 
enough to stop a grizzly, because you 
never know when you'll run into one of 
these big fellows while climbing around 
in the sheep country. Also, it is a good 
idea to bring a spare, just in case. The 
.30-06 seems to be the old stand-by, with 
the .270 crowding it close in recent years. 
In the .30-caliber the 150-grain pointed 
soft-point is best suited for sheep, while 
the 130-grain .270 of the same type is a 
sure killer and just about as sweet a 
cartridge as ever you fired. 

Scopes are all right if you like them. 
However, most sheep are killed at an 
average distance of one hundred yards, 






anyway, and 90 per cent of the thrill jp 
big-game hunting is in crawling up on 
em. 

There are but two varieties of sheep 
in Alaska—the Dall and the Fannin— 
although a few years back there was talk 
of a new black-tailed species in the 
Chickaloon country, north of Anchorage. 
This, however, turned out to be an ad- 
vertising stunt on the part of a group of 
guides who were operating in the region. 


GREAT many Dall sheep have black 

hairs in their tails, and the boys 
traded on this fact in an effort to build 
up their business. They put out booklets 
listing hunting trips into the Chickaloon 
wilderness for black-tailed rams, and the 
result was that a great museum became 
interested and requested specimens. This 
rather put the worthy sourdoughs over a 
barrel, but they were game, and commis- 
sioned one of their group—call him Joe 
Smith—to go up into the Chickaloon and 
bring out a blacktail. 

It was December when Joe got up into 
the sheep hills, and for two weary weeks 
he poked about looking for a ram with 
some black hairs in his tail. He finally 
killed one, and dog-sledded it down-river 
to Chickaloon station on the Alaska Rail- 
road. While he was inside getting his 
baggage checked an Indian walked over 
for a look at the sheep carcass and, not- 
icing some ice clinging to the sheep’s tail, 
pulled it off—and with it the precious 
sprinkling of black hairs, Of course, this 
unfortunate happening probably did not 
have a thing to do with it, but it isa 
matter of record that Joe Smith moped 
around town for a time and then killed 
himself. 

Which brings this article to its con- 
clusion. If anywhere in it I have inad- 
vertently laid down any rules for sheep 
hunting, other than the desirability of 
hunting them in a region where there 
are some sheep to hunt, I hereby absolve 
you from them one and all. For I con- 
tend that anybody who can line rifle 
sights and squeeze a trigger can take 
sheep trophies in Alaska. You dont 
even have to be a good climber. Up in 
the Wood River country, believe it or 
not, you can stalk ’em on horseback. 

















didn’t want a dead deer on his 

back? If not, don’t make the ex- 
periment. It is not a thing I should ad- 
vise any friend of mine to try. 

On the subject of loading deer on 
horses’ backs I shall speak out fearlessly. 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
it is a pastime that presents not one at- 
tractive feature. Apart from the inev- 
itable wrecking of the landscape, there 
is the mental anguish; and apart from 
the mental anguish, there are your bones 
your fleshy parts and your clothes. 
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AVE you ever tried to put a dead 
deer on the back of a horse that 


Tom, of course, ‘ ae 
went with him _ ot 
LON 
Snow was Ye aot 
falling, and . eae 


sounds whisper- NYS.) ot 
ed in the still- ( 
ness. The early V 
dusk of October was 
deepening into soft 
darkness. Through the 
open flap of a wall tent 
the yellow light of a lantern gleamed. 
_Inside, the tent looked and smelled 
like a Crow Indian lodge. Rifles, sad- 
dies, ropes and camp gear littered the 
place, and the air was rank with tobacco 
smoke, the unmistakable odor of horse 
and the heat of a sheet-iron stove. We 
lounged about on panniers and saddle 
blankets, eating venison and drinking a 
few pots of black coffee, while we dis- 
cussed the events of the day and planned 
for the morrow. 

Tom and I had each killed a buck 
eer. Mine swung from a tree limb be- 
side the tent. Tom was less fortunate; 
his buck still lay where it had fallen, on 
the far side of the cahon some miles 
from camp. He had canceled its career 
just before the storm came down, and 
had only succeeded in getting across on 
foot and dressing it. 

Jo bring it out would require, Tom 
said, the combined efforts of three men 
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Three Men and a Horse 


And one dead deer to be taken to camp 


By BEN T. YOUNG 


and a horse. That, we agreed promptly, 
would be attended to right after break- 
fast, and we promised the gals we would 
take them along so that they could see 
how three Wyoming woodsmen, moun- 
tain men, horsemen and what-have-you 
could handle such a situation. 

When we left the pleasant warmth of 
the cook tent to crawl into our tepees, 
the snow had stopped. The moon, cold 
and remote, was sailing majestically 
through a sea of shifting clouds whose 
edges were cut in pointedscallops of black- 
ness by the circling peaks. Removing my 
hat, I was ready for bed. As I lay there, 
smoking a final pipe, the trees 
cast grotesque shadows on the 
canvas above my head, and I 
could hear the tinkle of the 
horse bell across the creek and 
the far-off call of a coyote. 


Then I heard no more, for sleep 9 


comes quickly after a full day ; » 


in the saddle. ; 
Before night was fin- ¥ 

ished we were up again. A 4 , 
sickly light came drifting 
into the woods and the 
tree-tops were growing 
sharp against a pale green sky when 

I saddled the wrangling horse and 
went after the cavvy. Coming back 
with the hell-bent band of high-headed, 
wild-looking geldings, I could hear the 
ring of an ax as Doc worked up the day’s 
supply of firewood. The light breeze bore 
the welcome odor of wood smoke and 
cooking coffee. It was good to be alive. 

Breakfast over and the chores done, 
we were saddled up and away. The sun 
appeared to shiver with .cold, and the 
saddle horses curveted and pranced fool- 
ishly, their feet making soft noises in the 
dry, fresh snow. 

The splay-footed old gelding we had 
brought along to pack in the deer was 
different. His feet, of course, made the 
same soft noises in the snow; but, full 
of the bitterness and wisdom of living, 
he did not prance and curvet. In fact, 
his interest in the expedition seemed to 
be only tepid. His manner at best was 
languid and blasé. Later, of course, we 
realized he had been saving himself, in 
order to put forth his best efforts where, 
in his opinion, they were most needed. 
What last name he an- 
swered to was a question 
we hurled at him several 
times during 
the next hour; 
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but he had a first name. ne 
Some one with an ironic vf 
sense of humor had once ¢ > 
termed him Pal, which is Page! Ae 
a synonym for chum; but a i) / 
less chummy sort of fellow ~y 
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Dy er a, 4 It looked 
dy . almost 
' hopeless 
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I have yet to en- 
counter. 

Reaching the point 
where Tom had loosed 
the fatal shot, we scan- 
ned the opposite side of 

the cafon with our glasses. 

Finally we located the buck 

by the red bandanna tied to 

his horns. He lay on the steep slope 

of a wild ridge covered with spruce 

and fir—gnarled, stunted, rheu- 

matic old trees that have breasted 

a century or more of mountain winds. 

And the rocks thereabout were thicker 

than fleas on a dog. There may be worse 

places in that range of mountains; but if 
so, I haven’t seen them. 

First, we had to round up Doc who, 
as usual, had strayed off on the trail of a 
doe and a fawn. As a trailer of does and 
fawns and big cats, Doc has been sur- 
passed only by Jim Bridger. Then we rid 
ourselves of surplus gear, which we left 
with the girls and the horses. Taking only 
ropes, axes, Pal and other essentials, we 
started on our way across the cafon, 
supremely and blissfully 
ignorant of what was 
about to happen. 

The way led down a 
slope. Out of courtesy I 
will term it a slope, but 
the fact is that it was \) ; 
(Continued 
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“Tatlyho Creek 


The fastest, most furious fishing in the world 


By DAVID M. NEWELL 


OM and George may be just a 

couple of names to you, but they 

mean more than that to me. I 

hope Tom Houghton and George 
Franklin read this, for I’m going to talk 
about them a lot. They went up the 
creek with me and they came down the 
creek with me, and they’re two of the 
best fishing buddies I’ve ever known— 
and I've got a list a mile long. 

Down here in Florida we’ve developed 
a peculiar habit of yelling “Tallyho!” 
when a big fish ties into us. Eaves Alli- 
son started it one night down at Mid- 
night Pass when a 20-pound snook ex- 
ploded under his pretty little top-water 
plug. “‘Tallyho!” squalled Brother Allison 
at the top of his lungs. “Tallyho! Tally- 
ho! Tallypoosa!” Somehow it- sounded 
most fitting to the occasion; so now we 
all yell “Tallyho!” In rare cases, when 
the fish is a real man, we even indulge in 
“Tallypoosa!” In fact, I might almost 
have called this yarn Tallypoosa Creek 
without telling too big a lie, for what I 
want to get in the record is that our 
creek is loaded down with big fish. 

This particular creek is a branch of a 
certain river on the lower west coast of 
Florida. I say “a certain river” instead 
of Cooter River or Gator River or 
Pelican River (none of which is the right 
name) because for twenty-five years I 
have been telling about my favorite fish- 
ing holes and I’m getting tired of it. I’ve 
answered letters about duck marshes and 
‘snipe sloughs and quail woods and bass 
lakes and turkey roosts and panther 
prairies, but I refuse to divulge the loca- 
tion of Tallyho Creek. I found it, I 
named it, and I'll be doggoned if I'll tell 
where it is; so don’t ask. I shall main- 
tain a stony silence. If you show up at 


my place and look like a right guy and 
—most important of all—can afford to 
go up Tallyho Creek, I may take you 
there; but I’ll be darned if I'll tell every 
Tom, Dick and Harry. Which brings me 
right back to Tom and George. 

Tom and George had all of the qualifi- 
cations necessary. They showed up at my 
place, they looked like right guys, and 
they could afford it. Mrs. Oliver Grinnell, 
who happened to be visiting me at the 
moment, insisted that Tom and George 
would do to take along. 

“Mr. Franklin and Mr. Houghton are 
real fishermen,” whispered she. “Neither 
one of them believed that last story I 
told, and I didn’t believe their bass 
story.” 

Mrs. Grinnell is one of the best anglers 
left at large. She knows her fish and her 
fishermen; so Tom and George and I 
began to make plans. The lady had to go 
to Bimini to fill a date with a big marlin; 
so we left her out. If you knew Mrs. 
Grinnell, you’d know how hard a job 
that was. 

The first thing was to find out if Tom 
and George could afford a trip up 
Tallyho. 

“Boys,” I said, “I’m not foolin’. This 
creek is loaded right down to the guards 
with the biggest, rustiest, orneriest fish 
I ever saw. They’re mean. 


6s HERE are snook back in that creek 

the like of which have never been 
caught. There are some old goggle-eyed 
jewfish under those mangrove bushes 
that were feeding on three-pound catfish 
when Ponce de Leon arrived. There are 
some hard-tailed jacks that will pull the 
guides right off your rods, and there are 
lady-fish that go so high you can change 


As Tom would say, “We fed ’’em the wood” 
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When a big one came up 


baits while they’re coming down. There 
are tarpon—”’ 

“Tarpon, did you say?” queried Tom 
with a gleam in his eye. 

“Tarpon?” asked George, leaning for- 
ward and dropping nineteen cigars out 
of his vest pocket. 

“Tarpon,” I replied. “Plenty of ’em— 
and all sizes, from a pound to a hundred 
pounds. But I want to tell you now, boys, 
don’t go down there half-cocked. When 
one of those big snook grabs a plug, he 
runs right out in the middle of the creek 
and jumps. If you'll watch his eyeballs 
while he’s in the air, you can see that he's 
looking around for the nearest mangrove 
tree. That’s all he jumps for— 
just to locate some mangrove 
roots. Then he cuts you off.” 

“Hold him,” grunted Tom. 

“Use heavier line and hold 
him,” said George. 

“Go ahead,” I said. “But 1 
think it would be a good idea 
to take along plenty of those 
surface plugs that snook like 
so well.” 

“What is plenty?” asked 
Tom. 

“A dozen more than you 
think you'll need,” I grinned 
—and meant it. 

Evidently Tom and George 
decided that I did mean it 
for when they arrived a 
Naples they had enough fish- 
ing tackle to outfit a dozen 
fishermen. Perhaps I shouldnt 
say much, for I took along 
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and out, he furnished the thrill of a lifetime 





two extra rods, an extra reel and line and 
a dozen silver-sided darters. I'd like to 
make it plain that a man’s rigging gets 
about ten times as much hard usage in 
one afternoon of this sort of fishing as the 
average fresh-water angler’s outfit gets in 
ten years. I had tried to explain this to 
Tom and George, and I could hardly wait 
to see them face the full realization of 
Tallyho Creek and the contents thereof. 
_We towed two skiffs up the river be- 
hind Cliff Sawyer’s fast guide boat, and 
when we came to the mouth of Nash 
Creek (which is the right name—but try 
to find it) we divided our forces. Tom 
and I went with one guide, and George 
got into the other skiff with Cliff Sawyer. 
_ “Watch yourself in that creek,” called 
Sawyer. “There’s been a heap of tarpon 
usin’ in there.” 

_I saw Tom’s eyes gleam again as he 
tied on an aluminum-finish darter. 

For a quarter of a mile there was no 
action. Not even a snook showed up. We 
cast faithfully, and I was delighted to 
see that Tom could put the bait right 
where he wanted it. Years of bass fishing 
in the lily-pads had taught him, and now 
he shot that plug up under the mangrove 
limbs with unerring accuracy. Every 
time it dropped into a dark pool I held 
my breath, but nothing happened. 

I mentally dusted off my supply of 
alibis and looked them over. What would 
it be? Weather? No, the weather was 
Perfect. Time of Year? No, I had 
mopped up a week before. Tide? Ah, that 
would do! Tom was a fresh-water fish- 
erman. I could feed him tide talk all day 


Tallyho Creek 











long and get away with 
it. 

“I’m afraid the tide 
—” I began. 

“Good gosh!” ex- 
claimed Tom. “Look at 
that fish! It was a foot 
broad across the tail. 
What was it?” 

“A tarpon!” I fairly 
shouted as the great fish 
rolled again about forty feet 
off our port bow. “He'll weigh 
seventy-five or a hundred. Cast 
over there.” 

“Not me,” grunted Tom. “I don’t fish 
for whales with fifty yards of silk line. ing silver before Tom fully realized that 
I don’t want any part of that fish.” Mr. it was his fish. Perhaps I should say 
Houghton proceeded to cast in the op- before he did anything about it. He must 
posite direction. As he began to retrieve have realized it, for there was a whirring 
his bait with short, sharp jerks the big .sound caused by the beating of the reel 
tarpon rolled again, and Tom turned handles against his knuckles. Then the 
his head to look. tarpon jumped again and threw the plug 

“T certainly hope nothing like that ever clear back so that it struck the side of 
gets on—” he began. the boat. Tom’s hands were shaking a 

little bit, and there was a funny light in 
OTH of us nearly fell out of the his eye. 
boat as a 40- or 50-pound fish went “Boy, oh, boy!” he said, almost in a 
into the air not ten feet from us. Now whisper. “That’s the most gorgeous sight 
when I say “went into the air’ I mean I ever saw! That’s the most beautiful, 
went into the air. If you’ve never fished spectacular game fish I ever saw! I'll 
for tarpon, you may find it hard to be- never forget that picture. That one strike 
lieve that a 40-pound tarpon will clear was worth the whole trip. Boy, do those 
the water by six or eight feet. Well, I babies hit hard, and do they take to 
don’t care whether you believe it or not. the air!” 
Ask Tom Houghton how high they jump, “There’s a whole school of ’em rolling,” 
and you'll wish you’d believed me with I said. “Let’s do business.” 
my paltry eight feet. It was my turn, and I tied into a little 
Three times there was a flash of shin- fellow of about (Continued on page 77) 
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T was late afternoon 
on Sawmill marsh. A 
duck skiff poked 
along the edge of the grass, a man 
with gun ready kneeling in the bow, his 
companion paddling stealthily. 

“Hold it!” the gunner whispered, and 
then straightened, tossing the stock to 
shoulder. He sighted carefully, fired and 
relaxed with a relieved ejaculation. “Got 
him!” he said jubilantly. “What a cripple 
hunter I turned out to be! Four shells 
in that baby!” 

The other laughed. “Smart old mal- 
lard!” he said. “I’ve done a lot worse 
than that myself.” 

“What'll we do? Go back and pick up?” 

“Might as well’ —looking at his watch. 
“Time’s about up. And if we don’t see 
more ducks in the next quarter hour than 
we've seen all day, I wouldn't be inter- 
ested in staying any longer.” 

They retrieved the duck and, with two 
paddles working, made for the blind at 
the other end of the lake. A brace of teal 
zoomed over the timber, looked once at 
the distant decoys and came on, dead 
toward the skiff. 

“Get your gun!” the one in the bow 
muttered. “Might give us a play.” 

But the teal swung wide, circled the 
lake twice, climbing all the time, and 
made off toward the west. 

“Car coming,” said one, and cocked his 
head to listen. 

“That'll settle 
likely.” 

But the car stopped in the timber 


any more chances, 


, and 
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the driver did not 
appear for min- 
utes—not 
until, after 
brief debate, 
they had 
picked up 
their decoys and 
made it to the high 
they saw him. 

“Hi!” he hailed, coming 
down from the screening 
growth. “All done, I take it. Didn't want 
to show myself and spoil a possible last 
chance.” 

It was the old War- 
den, and they sang out 
to him cordially. After 
tossing their ducks out 
of their coats for him 
to see, they dug in pock- 
ets for licenses. 

“All day?” he asked. 

“No. Just since noon. 
We couldn’t get out 
early. Not that it would 
have done us any good. 
We haven’t seen over 
fifteen or eighteen 
ducks all the time. 
Danged if I can make 
out why this isn’t a bet- 
ter place! Seems to be 
food and hide galore, and not many hunt 
here. Everything a duck could ask for 
except company.” 

The speaker lighted a cigarette and 
seated himself on the edge of the skiff. 

“Has this ever been what you'd call a 
bang-up good duck marsh, Warden?” he 
asked. 

The old fellow shook his head. 


land. Then 


“Nev- 











The Od Warden on 


DUCK STOCKING 


Some pertinent ideas on how to improve duck shooting 


By HAROLD TITUS 


Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


er,” he admitted. “Some years better 
than others, but never very good. I've 
wondered about it a lot, too. Like you 
say, it seems to have ev erything a marsh 
should have but ducks.” 

The second hunter spoke. “Why 
wouldn’t it be a smart idea for some of 
us to get together and Taise some ducks 
and turn ’em out here? We might get a 
few pairs of breeders early and let them 
do the business. Or we might get eggs 
and hatch ‘em. I should think we could 
build up a pretty fair supply in a year 
or so. They'll come back to where they 


were raised to rear their own 
broods, won't they?” 
“Sure!” his friend assented. “It 


wouldn't cost very much, and I'll 
bet we could find a half dozen or 
more lads who'd ante up right 
willingly. Don't you think so, 
Warden?” 
The officer nodded. “I expect 
you might,’’ he 
said. “I've never 
found it very hard 
to find boys to put 
in a few dollars 
when they 
thought they 
might be goin’ to get some fun é 
for the investment. But I don't . 
know as you'd get much for 
what you put in. Not on a duck- 
rearin’ proposition.” ‘ 
“Why, they’re easy to raise ' 
aren’t they: ? I thought mallards, 
especially, reproduced in captiv- 
ity and seemed to be 
happy about it.” | Be 
The old fellow turned ' ! 
a shell box over and — 
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The Old Warden on Duck Stocking 


seated himself, looking far off at the 
Jeaden autumn clouds. “Yes, mallards 
get along,” he said. “Mebby they get 
along too easy. Mebby that’s why other 
tries at populatin’ marshes with ’em ain't 
just panned out quite so well as you 
might expect. ; 

“You see,” he said, breaking off a rush 
and slowly winding it around a gnarled 
old finger, “you boys ain’t the first that’s 
got dissatisfied and had the itch to do 
somethin’ about propagatin’ ducks. It’s 
been tried by clubs and by a lot of states, 
and the Federal Government has been 
nagged to set up duck hatcheries just like 
it does fish hatcheries and raise ducks in 
incubators the same as we do pheasants. 


“PUT from all I can find out, what’s 
known about it don’t give much 
encouragement. Not yet, anyhow. You 
see, several species of duck can be made 
to rear young in captivity if you go to 
enough pains. But it does take a lot of 
pains with most of ’em. Fact is, the mal- 
lard seems to be about the only one 
that’ll do a real good job of family- 
raisin’ in captivity at a reasonable cost. 
“Mallards will get 
right down and nest 
and lay and hatch in 
fine shape; but unless 
they do it in a place 
where you’ve spent a 
lot of time and 
money to make 




































natural, their young kind of go bad. By 
goin’ bad, I mean they just bog down to 
puddle ducks and nothin’ else much. They 
get lazy and indolent; they don’t make 
a good game bird, and they don’t seem 
to be able to take care of themselves. 
They either can’t get along with weather 
conditions or fall prey to natural ene- 
mies or somethin’. 

“You know—or mebby you didn’t 
—that the Biological Survey got up 
quite a lot of tables from its duck- 
bandin’ experience, and _ they’re 
danged interestin’ to look over. 
They've been bandin’ wild-caught ducks 
now since 1920, and they’ve put their 
tags on somethin’ over 125,000. 

“T figure that most hunters, when they 
shoot a banded duck, send the band in; 
so I consider the figures on the returns 
from hunters as pretty danged close to 
the facts. Well, out of these banded wild- 
trapped ducks they get a report on about 
12 per cent the first season—meanin’ that 
at least twelve out of every hundred 
make some hunter feel he’s quite a feller. 
Then, over a period of years, that per- 
centage will run up to 25 per cent. 

“The Survey has been at this 
thing long enough to figure that 
about 12 per cent of wild-reared 
ducks fall to the guns the first year, 
and if you get less than that it means 
the ducks perish in some other way. 

“They got busy on this hand- 
reared mallard thing a while back. 
They put bands on 3,500 of ’em one 
year, and figured that if they 
recovered 420 of those bands 
the first season -the pen- 
raised birds would be fur- 
nishin’ just as much 
sport as a real, wild- 
hatched greenhead. But 
did they get that many? 
Not byalong shot! They 
got exactly 52 bands out 
of that mess of 3,500. 

“Down in Pennsylva- 
nia one bunch of 800 were 
banded and released in 1930, 
and in 1931 they tagged 
1,500 at the_same place. Up 
to 1934 they'd only got back 
29 bands out of those 2,300 
ducks. 

“One place in New York 


The trouble with hand- 
reared ducks is that they 
become too tame, lazy 
and dependent, and fur- 
nish poor shooting 
















where ducks were 
banded only got two 
reports out of 231 mallards 
marked, and a Connecticut 
state game farm got only a third of the 
number of records it should have if the 
Government’s percentages of wild-raised 
ducks killed are anything to go by. And 
why go to the expense and trouble to 
raise em if you ain’t got a fair-to-good 
chance to get shootin’ out of it? 

“Now, you take black ducks. The re- 
turn of bands from pen-coddled black 
ducks seems to be higher than it is from 
mallards. It'll run pretty close to the 
percentage of returns we kind of expect 
to get from wild-trapped ducks. But 
raisin’ black ducks and raisin’ mallards 
seem to be two different things. I expect 
every black duck you could raise and re- 
lease would set you back plenty. They're 
nervous, suspicious critters and don't 
take to domestic ways worth a dang. 

“Course, the Government don’t say 
you can’t raise mallards and improve 
huntin’, It does say, though, that until 
a lot more is known than we know now 
the chances are all agin’ such a project.” 

He tossed away the rush with which 
he had toyed and shoved back his hat. 


" HAT’S the trouble!” he exclaimed. 
“We're so plumb ignorant! With 
all the noise that’s been made about the 
duck situation, what do we know? Danged 
little, boys. Mebby that’s because it’s 
been an emergency, and the way breedin’ 
areas have gone to pot seemed to be 
such an important factor that we couldn’t 
think of anything else. And mebby that 
was right. Certainly, if we don’t have 
breedin’ grounds, we can’t expect to have 
game. But mebby just the restorin’ of 
all those marshes wouldn’t answer the 
problem if we could do it. 
“You know,” he said, “a while back 
I got hold of a book that interested me 
a lot. It’s by this man Pirnie who runs 
the Kellogg Bird Sanctuary in Michigan. 
He calls it Mich- (Continued on page 66) 
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this year. Our country will-elect a 

fisherman at the coming election for 

President whether it wishes one or 
not. But don’t misunderstand us—we 
can’t conceive of a better candidate for 
President than a fisherman unless he be 
a hunter. And it would seem, too, that if 
our citizens vote the way they fish, the 
next election will be along clear-cut 
lines—salt water vs. fresh. 

Heretofore the fishing appeal has been 
a rather haphazard element in our elec- 
tions. Now you see it; now you don't. 
There was good old Grover Cleveland, 
who could hunt and fish with the best 
of them and who was less concerned 
about his political fortunes than he was 
about whether the fish were biting or 
the ducks flying. 

Then there was McKinley, who cared 
nothing about such pastimes. 

Theodore Roosevelt was so active at 
both sports that various species of game 
and fish were named after him. 

Taft looked the part of a comfortable 
soul in a rowboat, but as far as I know 
he never wet a line. 

Neither of the successors, Wilson or 
Harding, had a trace of enthusiasm in 
them for the great outdoors. 

And then came that momentous oc- 
casion when Calvin Coolidge remarked 
that fishing was all right for women and 
children but that men should be engaged 
in more useful lines of endeavor. Right 
there political history was made, and 
since that time a man must fish if he 
aspires to the President’s chair. 

Naturally, we fishermen didn’t want 
our sport slandered. We were deeply 
grieved at the remark made by Mr. 
Coolidge, and we began to talk out loud. 
The furor created soon reached the ears 
of the powers-that-be politically. Some- 
thing had to be done. 

Statisticians reported that 6,000,000 
hunting and fishing licenses were issued 
in the United States that year. Another 


[: another case of Hobson’s choice 
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thoughtful soul called attention to the 
fact that there were at least 4,000,000 
more who fished salt water or did not 
require a license for some other reason. 
That number of possible votes would 
make any campaign manager restless at 
night. Things began to happen. Apparent- 
ly fishing as a potential vote-builder was 
far more important than handing out 
poor cigars and kissing babies. 

Poor Cal Coolidge was told to fish. 
He must be given the “human appeal.” 
The politicians planked a ten-gallon hat 
on his unfortunate head, stuck a steel 
rod in his hand and sent him out on a 
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Governor Landon floating his flies in a Colorado trout stream 
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well-stocked trout stream followed by a 
battery of cameras. 

It was asking too much of Cal to use 
flies. Probably his managers themselves 
had no real information or convictions 
on the subject of proper lures; so 
became a wormer. If he had used liver, 
it would have been less of a shock to 
those hatchery-reared fish. 

Cal caught his trout, the photographers 
caught their pictures. And out of defer- 
ence to a departed President it must be 
conceded that the results were probably 
as painful to Coolidge as to his frien 
who saw the rotogravure sections. 
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No matter who wins, our next President is going 
to be a fisherman 


By TRACY HAMMOND LEWIS 


Photos by International News 


Such, too, is the insidious appeal of 
fishing that Cal fooled even the poli- 
ticians in the end. Although he stuck to 
his stiff white collars and shiny, knee- 
high, black rubber boots, he found real 
and unassumed pleasure in his sessions 
with trout. True, he may have seen more 
virtue in common garden tackle than in a 
Pink Lady or a Royal Coachman, but he 
loved his fishing nevertheless and later 
learned to handle a fly with more than 
ordinary skill. 

Then came Herb Hoover. The poli- 
ticians pushed that unfortunate football 
of destiny into a stream and made him 
fish pretty for the cameramen. In those 
days it was exceedingly difficult to look 
happy no matter what he was doing, 
and in his case, too, stiff white collars 
only added to the general aura of dis- 
comfort that seemed to exude from his 
every pore. 

Here again the unwilling bridegroom 
of the piscatorial sport changed the al- 
liance into one of love. Now that he is 
no longer in the position of Atlas holding 
the world on his shoulders, he still goes 
fishing—for sport and not for strategy. 

But, as Major Bowes says, ‘Time 
spins the wheel of fate. Where it will 
stop, nobody knows.” Another election 
is at hand, and we have not one but two 
fishermen angling for the highest honors 
in the land. 

President Roosevelt’s exceptional flair 
for publicity has left few who read the 
papers in ignorance of his feelings tow- 
ard the fish of the salt seas. Part of his 
pleasure, it may be true, springs from 
the luxury of the appointments aboard 
the Astor yacht. As the steward studious- 
ly attends his physical wants it may be 
a little easier to concoct new plans for 
the distribution of wealth. 


E all know, however, that Franklin 

Roosevelt loves his fishing. When 
he isn’t able to attract attention with 
the size of his catch, he still makes the 
first page by catching the smallest fish 
of the year. Or when the ordinary variety 
of salt-water fish begins to jade the 
fickle public fancy, he hauls aboard an 
unknown variety that has the ichthyol- 
ogists thumbing through their ency- 
clopedias in a panic. 

But when the pitter-patter of publicity 
about Landon’s fishing ability percolated 
from Estes Park, Colorado, into the out- 
side world, we in the Fretp & STREAM 
office were frankly skeptical. Alf looked 
like a good fellow—but unfortunately 
hot all good fellows are fishermen. So 
we drew lots, and it devolved upon me 
to hop a train to get the lowdown on 


the man who is aiming higher up. 

When I arrived in Buffalo, there 
was no mistaking that something 
unusual was going on. It had 
broken out into a rash of flags and 
decorations. And if you had any 
doubt as to what all the shootin’ 
was about, the numerous ban- 
ners carrying likenesses of 
Landon and Knox would have 
furnished you the clue. 

I was scheduled to meet the 
Governor at the Buffalo Cour- 
ier-Express building, following a lunch- 
eon given to him by that newspaper’s 
proprietor, William J. Connors. At the 
conclusion of the luncheon the door of 
the room in which I was waiting opened, 
and Governor Landon, followed by his 
host and a small-sized army of friends, 
appeared. An opposing army of reporters 
charged him with a babble of questions. 
He was rescued by A. H. Kirchhofer, 
chief of his publicists, who introduced us. 










“NOME along with me,” said the 
Governor. “We'll have a chance to 
talk a little on the way over to Butler’s.”’ 
(The candidate had stopped during his 
stay at Buffalo at the home of Edward 
H. Butler, publisher of the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News.) 
Down the stairs we trouped to the 
open car waiting outside. A roar of 
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The Governor gets out early and catches the family breakfast 
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cheers greeted us. Now 
I have a lot of good friends in Buffalo, 
but I feel sure that this cheering was 
inspired more by the Governor than by 
myself. 

A squad of motorcycles, his escort, 
began to tune up. Suddenly a man darted 
out from the crowd, held something up 
in front of us—and there was a muffled 
report and a blinding flash! But it was 
just another incident in the day for the 
Governor. Because of the overcast skies 
a photographer had touched off his flash- 
light bulb. I smiled to myself, thinking 
of the job that picture-hawk would have 
in identifying my face for the city desk. 
He would probably explain me as the 
house detective. 

The car started down Main Street, 
stirring a wave (Continued on page 78) 
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IGER! LiGER! 


Dramatic and thrilling adventures with dangerous game of the Indian jungle 


OW that my luck had changed, 
I saw plenty of game. Wild boar, 
sambar, cheetal and barking deer 


littered the grass. I saw other 
bison and buffalo; but although I was 
permitted one more head of each, I was 
glad to let them go. And elephants 
galore! 

One night I was wakened by a subdued 
mumbling sound in camp, and stood at 
my tent door in the brilliant moonlight. 
We had expected two more tame ele- 
phants, with their mahouts, to help us in 
the work of moving camp; and looking 
out over the dying fires, I saw that they 
had arrived. At least two huge elephants 
were standing there, carrying on a grunt- 
ing, mumbling conversation with our 
tame beasts. 

I glanced at them sleepily and went 
back to bed. But the new tame elephants 
and their mahouts were not in camp at 
breakfast, and did not arrive until noon. 
The two I had seen were wild elephants, 
paying us a sociable call. 

Tiger prospects also brightened. A 
group of our boys found a dying sambar 
deer beside a water hole three hundred 
yards from camp. Plainly the killer had 
struck him down but a moment before, 
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PART IV 


only to be frightened off by the boys’ 
approach. From the size of the fang holes 
in the deer’s throat and the pugs in the 
sand, the tiger was full-grown and worth 
shooting. 

But to locate a runaway tiger in dense 
jungle is next to impossible, although he 
was probably within a hundred yards, 
listening to our voices. So we tied the 
deer carcass to a log—to prevent the 
tiger from carrying him away—and 
Bimbo and I took our stand in a grass- 
screened gully in the nullah-bank, twenty 
yards from the kill. 

I read a moth-eaten book of Conan 
Doyle’s mystery stories, poached from a 
dak-bungalow. Bimbo dropped his head 
in the sand and slept. The shadows short- 
ened, almost disappeared, and started to 
grow long. I was dozing over a cigar. 

Presently there was a rustle of wings, 
and a huge vulture swooped down be- 
side the kill. Ten seconds later there was 
another, then a third—then a perfect 
cloud of them, volplaning in like air- 
planes. Their numbers out of nowhere 
and their simultaneous arrival will al- 
ways be a profound mystery to me. I can 
only guess that one high-soaring scout 
had located the kill, and as he wheeled 


down fifty others noticed his descent 
and converged in a hideous swarm. There 
were several species, naked-headed and 
horrible—the most ruffianly gang of 
creatures I had ever seen. 

Nothing but a motion-picture film, 
with sound equipment, could adequately 
portray the scene. Some of the birds 
stood at the outskirts of the throng, and 
the raised shoulders of their wings made 
them seem the very symbol of death. 
Two monsters perched on the carcass; 
the others scrabbled and hopped and 
pushed and tugged, one moment all fight- 
ing furiously in a shapeless pile of feath- 
ers and jerking heads and clawing feet, 
the next moment all standing quite mo- 
tionless while a strange hissing chorus 
rose from the flock. 


ORTUNATELY, the tiger had not 
yet opened the deer carcass, other- 
wise those cruel beaks would have strip- 
ped the bones clean in a matter of min- 
utes. Fighting each other, they could not 
make a concerted attack, and had to be 
content with picking out the eyes of the 
dead animal. 
As I watched and listened I wondered 
if the tiger was listening too. If so, he 
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The bullet struck the tiger in the shoulder, and he bounded into the air. The next instant he charged, roaring 


would naturally be concerned over his 
dinner. And so he was! 

There was a sudden roar from the 
thick grass behind the kill. Bimbo wak- 
ened with a start. And the next instant 
the tiger, in all his striped splendor, 
charged out of the jungle. 

I shall never forget his magnificent en- 
trance on the scene. An echo of the ex- 
citement recurs in me every time I think 
of it. The vultures rose with a thunder 
of wings. How the ugly awkward brutes, 
with naturally a slow take-off, escaped 
those whizzing paws I do not know even 
now. But an instant later there was not 
a vulture in sight; only that savagely 
beautiful beast, standing there by his 
kill, slowly turning his head and sur- 
veying the scene with his huge yellow 
eyes. 

He was full in the open, and in the 
sunlight. I had never had a finer view 
ofa tiger. I put my hand on Bimbo’s leg 
to quiet him, then slowly raised my rifle. 

As I gazed along the sights the tiger’s 
eyes met mine. But I had a sure aim by 
then, and before he could run or charge 
I pressed the trigger. 

In almost every tiger-killing there are 
unexpected developments—one of the 
reasons why the sport is so fascinating. 
The vibration of the big gun loosened 
the weathered earth and sand of the 
bank, and a shower of dirt and gravel 


fell on my head. I was not hurt, but in 
the dust-cloud I could not see. And this 
was no time to lose one’s eyesight. 

I could not tell whether I had killed, 
wounded, or missed the tiger. Nerve- 
shocked already by the sudden appear- 
ance of the brute, I experienced a few 
seconds of blindness that were simply 
hair-raising. Bimbo yelled something. I 
crouched there with my gun leveled, 
waiting for a roaring yellow demon to 
burst through the dust-cloud. But noth- 
ing happened. The silence dropped down, 
and the dust began to clear away. 


RESENTLY I could make out the 

tiger, lying just where I had shot 
him. He was quite dead, but in the panic 
of the moment I could not resist shoot- 
ing him again. After an indefinite period 
Bimbo and I got hold of our jumping 
nerves and climbed out of the little gully 
to gloat over him. 

He turned out a female, but a fine 
animal in the prime of life. As we sped 
to camp to collect the coolies we met the 
half-caste outfitter running to meet us. 

“I heard you shoot!” he cried. “Did 
you kill the tiger?” 

Bimbo turned up his nose and walked 
on, without deigning a reply. Half an 
hour later we had the dead brute on the 
back of an elephant, and were leading 
a triumphal march into camp. 


Half the fun of big-game hunting is 
the everlasting unexpected. I rose one 
cloudy morning with the notion of rid- 
ing to a near-by forest in hope of shoot- 
ing a small wild boar for the coolies’ 
camp meat. The ground there had been 
plowed up by hungry snouts, and a con- 
siderable drove of the ill-tempered brutes 
used in the neighborhood. 

To reach the forest we had to cross 
a stretch of burned grass in which stood 
a few melancholy, almost naked trees. 
As I was riding along with the mahout, 
thinking of nothing, he suddenly turned 
with a drawn face. 

“Bhag, Sahib! Bhag!” he whispered 
hoarsely. 

Bhag is the Hindustani word for tiger; 
so I came to life with a jerk. But al- 
though I searched the open ground ahead 
of us, I could see no sign of a striped 
hide. 

“Bhag, Sahib!” the mahout insisted— 
and pointed up. 

Following the gesture, I looked into 
the branches of a tree, not twenty feet 
in front of us, nor fifteen feet over our 
heads. Not a tiger, but a fine big panther 
crouched there. I had forgotten that 
bhag means either tiger or panther in 
native speech, _ 

I had a perfectly clear view of the 
splendid creature. The black spots on 
his yellow hide (Continued on page 75) 
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UTHORITIES concede that Fred 
Kimble topped the list of famous 
American wildfowl shots. Ac- 
cording to actual witnesses of his 

skill in duck shooting, this ability was 
not greatly over-rated. And his trap 
scores, which are a matter of record, 
speak for themselves. 

Kimble’s superiority as a wildfowl shot 
was mainly at distances beyond 45 yards. 
Within that distance it is likely that such 
shotgun wizards as Capt. A. H. Bogardus, 
Fred Gilbert, Charley Budd, George Roll, 
the Kleinman brothers, Billy Crosby and 
a number of professional market hunters 
-with skill unsung could have given the 
famous Peoria crack shot stiff competi- 
tion on a duck pass. 

That Kimble could kill ducks with 
great regularity at 80 yards—even with 
his famous super 8-gauge—is question- 
able. A calm study of the mechanics of 
wing-shooting shatters that possibility, 
even if the fabled gun had been infallible 
at that distance. Certainly my good 
friend Capt. Arthur du Bray, an out- 
standing gunning authority of Kimble’s 
active era and one of his greatest ad- 
mirers, never made that strong claim. 
At any rate, such propaganda has been 
largely responsible in this country for a 
certain vogue of super 10’s and 12’s— 
guns utterly impractical in the hands of 
98 per cent of the sportsmen, a detriment 
to their skill and a menace to waterfowl 
because of the numbers wounded by in- 
accurate long-range shooting. 

It is interesting to know that as late 
as 1890, at which time the 12-gauge gun 
was coming to the fore as a standard 
arm for wildfowl, Kimble was regularly 
shooting a 10-gauge double weighing 11 
pounds, with barrels 34 inches in length. 
His favored load then and during the 
considerable period he shot waterfowl in 
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“ThoseMbystifying Wildfowl 


An article for the wildfowler, veteran or novice, 


By H. L. BETTEN 


California was 5 drams of powder and 
1% ounces ef No. 4 shot. Compared with 
modern arms, this 10-gauge was a ver- 
itable cannon for a light-weight of ap- 
proximately 145 pounds to handle. Yet 
it was with such a gun that Kimble ob- 
tained extensive publicity as an extra- 
ordinary shot. The combination was 
deadly at a maximum distance of 60 
yards. And believe me, a duck 60 yards 
straight up in the air seems away up 
yonder to the experienced duck shooter 
—in fact, unless the atmosphere is very 
clear, it appears to be much farther 
away. 

Of course, a few of the old guard who 
have long and intensively practiced the 
science of long-distance pass shooting 
can still solve the difficult alignment 
problems. The average sportsman, how- 
ever, merely cramps his style and wastes 
his time in such an effort. His profitable 
field lies within 50 yards, and he should 
not be enticed over the border because he 
occasionally scratches down a bird or 
two at greater distances. 


T is doubtful that any expert shot or 

gunning authority knows precisely the 
leads he successfully employs in wildfowl 
shooting. And if that is true, 
he certainly is not qualified 
to advise the other fellow. Yet 
this matter of definite leads 
has long been a stock subject 
for discussion by experts, and 
sage advice is still being 
dished out to the bewildered 
beginner, regardless of the 
fact that each individual is 
governed or influenced by 
peculiar mental, physical and 
visual reactions which make 
it impossible to prescribe ac- 
curately for his particular 


on how to hit ’em 


case. When the ocean of well-meant 
mathematical advice is boiled down to 
a practical essence, it approximates that 
eminently sound suggestion of George 
Bird Grinnell’s: “Hold ahead. Hold far- 
ther ahead. Hold still farther ahead.” 
The more you resort to theories and 
higher mathematics in wing shooting, the 
more befuddled you become. Dr. Know- 
land, a pioneer amateur ballistician 
and compeer of Dr. Carver, erstwhile 
“Evil Spirit of the Plains,” exemplified 
this to a T. Incidentally, both were 
San Francisco dentists. However, 
Carver became a great mechan- 
ical shot because of a fine 
physique, great natural 
ability and unlimited 
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practice, while 

Dr. Knowland re- 

mained an erratic and in- 

ferior marksman all his life. But 
what a whale of a theorist he was! 

Knowland possessed an extensive ar- 
senal of costly and beautiful guns. I 
served as his youthful gillie and ballistic 
assistant for several years. This was right 
down my alley, as I loved to handle fine 
arms and was often allowed to shoot his 
guns. 

At least twice a week, in advance of 
live-pigeon competition, Doc made ex- 
haustive tests and computations aimed to 
increase his skill at the traps. Looking 
back, it seems to me that the shot holes 
I counted in paper targets ran far into 
the millions. But all to little or no avail. 
When Doc entered actual competition, 
gents in a mild state of exhilaration, who 
couldn’t distinguish between the sixth 
and twenty-sixth ballistic dimension, al- 
most invariably beat the whey out of the 
distinguished savant. 

Undoubtedly, one of the prime requis- 
ites for success in wildfowl shooting is a 
brisk, smooth swing and carry-through 
which extends beyond the pulling of the 
trigger. The manner in which the swing 
is executed—quick or deliberate—de- 
termines the apparent lead required, par- 
ticularly for angling birds. One of two 
aiming systems is ordinarily employed: 
a swing of the gun from behind and 
slightly upward until the flying mark is 
passed, and then a uniform lead in ad- 
vance while the trigger is pulled; or a 
swing of the gun from behind, faster than 
the bird, pressing the trigger just as the 
muzzle passes the flying mark. 


ITH both systems the mental and 

physical reactions of the sportsman 
will have a decided influence on lead re- 
quirements, which will vary greatly for 
different men. This does not take into 
consideration the disastrous effect of 
flinching, a kind of suspended animation 
which has caused innumerable misses. 

The evenly sustained lead is very suc- 
cessful when handling weighty guns and 
at long distances where accurate align- 
ment is imperative. The heavy arms 
employed by Kimble and other crack 
shots of his active age provided ample 
steadiness and momentum for a smooth, 
uninterrupted carry-through. But success 
with them required either exceptional 
adaptability in the use of guns of various 
weights or extensive experience with a 
single arm. Beware of the one-gun man! 
I refer particularly to the fellow who uses 
weighty guns, for a shooter can seldom 
switch suddenly from a light to a heavy 
arm with satisfactory results. 

The acceleration system, by which the 
gun is swung fast so as to outspeed the 
flying mark as the trigger is pressed, re- 
quires far less conscious lead than the 
method previously mentioned. Actually, 
the leads are identical. But the gunner 
realizes only the amount of lead in ev- 
idence as he pulls the trigger, after 
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which—up to 

the instant the charge 
of shot clears the muzzle— 

the lead has unconsciously been 
increased. 

Some gunners use a variation of the 
acceleration system. That is, after swing- 
ing in unison with a bird as they hold on 
its beak, they give the barrels a swift kick 
ahead just as the trigger is pulled. Wher- 
ever this system is successfully used, the 
shooter is inclined to believe he holds 
right on his marks or only a slight dis- 
tance in advance. Obviously, that cannot 
be true. 

Although we can determine accurately 
how far a duck, flying at known speed, 
progresses directly across the line of fire 
while a charge of shot covers the distance 
between gun muzzle and mark, such es- 
timates are valueless. Even in connection 
with actual snap shooting—the quick 
alignment of a gun without lateral or 
vertical motion—the figures are faulty, 
because they do not include the combina- 
tion of mental, lock and barrel time, 
which starts at the trigger, not at the 
muzzle. On the other hand, if the gun is 
swung with a flying mark, the shooter’s 
mental and physical reactions, together 
with the speed of the swing, render con- 
scious leads extremely variable. 

We know that the act of swinging a 
gun does not impart centrifugal force or 
a circular course to a charge of shot as 
it leaves the gun muzzle. Once free of 
the barrel, the charge yields to no such 
mysterious influences as those which de- 
termine the course of a boomerang, but 
follows a comparatively straight path. 
Nevertheless, as coérdination is perfected 
the necessity for long leads decreases, so 
that eventually, in cases where the mind 
clicks fast, the estimates of the mathema- 
tician are apparently upset completely. 

Practice afforded by skeet shooting, 
and by the hand trap in particular, is a 
decided aid in developing the codrdina- 
tion or rhythm so essential in wildfowl 
shooting. Either branch of inan- 
imate-target shooting is far su- 
perior to practice at regulation 
traps, because both familiarize 
the beginner with practically all 
angles of flight encountered in 
the field. The superiority of the 
hand trap lies in its flexibility. 
By exercising a bit of ingenuity 
and having access to bluffs and 
steep hillsides, as well as level 
ground, one can provide every 
conceivable kind of shot at vari- 
ous distances. 

Very beneficial, too, is a kind 
of shadow shooting in which the 
empty gun is swung smoothly 
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and the trigger “>. 
or triggers pressed 

evenly and firmly. Or bet- 

ter still, empty shells may be 

used, so that you thoroughly learn 
sear and trigger peculiarities. If practice 
is continued long enough, smooth, snappy 
swings will become habitual—almost au- 


tomatic—and will be unconsciously re- 
peated in the field. 


N wildfowl shooting the gun is fre- 
quently fired from a sitting or a 
crouched position. This fact should be 
borne in mind in shadow practice, as well 
as when using the hand trap. In actual 
gunning, perfect balance is closely relat- 
ed to perfect swinging, and applies par- 
ticularly when shooting from a battery 
or sneak-boat. Here the gunner usually 
rises from a prone to a sitting position, 
and the maximum swing that can be 
employed is limited to about 135 de- 
grees. Moreover, it is often necessary 
to shoot from a bobbing boat, which adds 
materially to gunning prob- 
lems. Incidentally some pri- 
vate skeet fields now pro- 
vide just this kind of 
practice, and it fits in 
readily with the hand 
trap. 

While these me- 
chanical means 
for (Continued 

on page 80) 














No man can 
tell another 
just how far 
to lead a 
passing bird. 
This can be 
learned by 
practice only, 
for shooters 
differ greatly 
in timing 
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AAlaska’ P oor 


Is the greatest trout fishing in North America being sacrificed 
to thoughtlessness and greed? 


By FRANK H. FOSTER 





Lake Turner cut-throats, a gigantic Alaskan variety 


OME years ago, when Alaska was 
still a foundling on Uncle Sam’s 
back doorstep, Gifford Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania made a trip to the 

Territory. I cannot recall the Governor's 
main reason for coming here. All that 
sticks in my mind is the remark attrib- 
uted to him after a local sportsman had 
taken him salmon fishing near the sea- 
port of Cordova. 

The Cohos were running. Gathering in 
mighty schools out in the bay, the sal- 
mon were preparing for that incredible 
migration up the Copper River. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of them, weighing 
tons, splashed and churned in metallic 
brilliance on the surface of the green sea. 
It was like a page torn from Rex Beach’s 
inspired novel, The Silver Horde. To this 
day, I cannot view those multitudes of 
beautiful, trim blue fish appearing off the 
mouths of our Alaska streams each sum- 
mer without being deeply impressed. 

With sport-fishing gear, the famous 
sportsman-Governor 
rowed among the leap- 
ing thousands. He 
took a dozen beauties 
that fought like acro- 
bats on a spree before 
submitting to the gaff. 
With aching wrists the 
Governor pulled in his 
line, and watched the 
endless play of pea- 
cock-blue-and-silver 
flashes surrounding 
him on all sides. 

‘““Why haven’t I 
heard of this before?” 
he asked. 


The basket is used only 
for carrying the tackle 
when fishing for prime 
Alaskan trout 


A retired rubber manufacturer, an ar- 
dent fisherman all his life, had made a 
tour of the world with a large trunk 
packed full of fine tackle. At one of our 
coast towns he stayed over between 
boats. A small boy directed him to a 
near-by stream. He jointed a fragile rod, 
tied on a fly and waded deep into the 
pool. He cast. A trout rolled up and took 
the fly. He cast again. Another trout. 
And so it went. Cast—strike. Cast— 
strike. In an hour he had taken all the 
fish that his conscience would possibly 
permit. 

In the lobby of the hotel that night 
his profuse remarks, however, fell on un- 
heeding ears. Sure, the creek is full of 
trout. Sure, you can catch all you want. 
But what about it? The only remark this 
delighted angler made that caused a head 
or two to turn idly was: “I have been all 
over the world. Nowhere have I found 
such fishing as this.” 

These incidents of the past contrast 
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sadly with the reported decline of trout 
fishing within the borders of the United 
States. I read it in the magazines. I hear 
it from the lips of visiting anglers whose 
favorite pools in their home states no 
longer support anything but a few wet- 
nursed fingerlings. Maybe the situation 
isn’t quite so bad, but that is the impres- 
sion which many Alaskans have after 
playing host to visiting anglers. At any 
rate, I feel that sportsmen throughout 
the United States will be glad to know 
what their last frontier has to offer them 
in the way of good fishing. 

To begin with, the streams of coastal 
Alaska are natural trout waters. They 
are cold and sparkling, tumbling down 
from the snow-covered hills to form 
beautiful pools and riffles shaded by deep 
forests of hemlock and spruce. There are 
no spiny-rayed fish to prey upon the 
trout—only the late-summer myriads of 
homing salmon, choking the shallows 
with their numbers as they cast their 
spawn. These salmon are not detrimental 
to the trout. As a matter of natural his- 
tory, the life cycles of the two—trout 
and salmon—are closely interlinked in 
Alaska. 

Of the trout species indigenous to our 
streams, the most important from the 
fly-fisherman’s standpoint are the steel- 
head, rainbow, cut-throat and the ubi- 
quitous Dolly Varden. A few years ago 
some New England brook trout were in- 
troduced as an experiment, and they haye 
thrived beyond all expectation. In the 
lakes of central Alaska, Mackinaw trout, 
or togue, develop aldermanic propor- 
tions. Great northern pike of unbeliev- 
able size dwell in the weed-filled sloughs, 
and the Arctic grayling has been stocked 
by a prodigal hand over a country so 
large that even the great state of 
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Rex Beach 
playingasalmon . 
on a trout rod near Juneau 


Texas would appear small by comparison. 

Perhaps the favorite trout is the cut- 
throat—at least in the southeastern sec- 
tion, where it slightly outnumbers the 
rainbow. These black-spotted beauties 
take a dry fly like nobody’s business. 
They particularly like the brighter pat- 
terns, such as Parmacheene Belle, Mon- 
treal and Royal Coachman. These hus- 
kies don’t fuss around. They grab a fly 
as though they had been looking for it 
all their lives, and they stage a stirring 
battle before allowing you to slide a net 
under them. In weight they range from 
one to six pounds. Hundreds of our lakes 
= streams are teeming with these grand 
ish. 

Although the rainbow is nowhere quite 
so abundant as the cut-throat, it ranges 
over a much larger area, so that its num- 
bers probably reach a greater total than 
those of its smaller cousin. From the 
point where Alaska’s southern boundary 
abuts on British Columbia to far-off 
Bristol Bay in Bering Sea, the rainbow 
is found wherever there is the right kind 
of fast water. Russian River on Kenai 
Peninsula and Willow River on the 


Alaska’s Poor Trout 
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The end of a certain rainbow. Such royal sport must be preserved 


we Alaska Railroad near Anchor- 
age, both of which have been 
extolled in the pages of 

Fretp & StreAM by Frank 

Dufresne, are magnificent 

rainbow streams. So is 

Buskin River at Kodiak 

and Karluk, close by. 

Eagle River near Wrangell 

and the Loring and Kharta 

Lakes, not far from Ketchi- 
kan, also deserve a rating 
near the top. 

There are, in truth, hundreds 
of first-rate rainbow streams in 
the Territory which have never 
been worked by a fly-fisherman. Ad- 
mitting that spinners and bait are fre- 
quently used by residents in catching 
these gorgeous scrappers, the few dry-fly 
purists who have whipped Alaska streams 
guarantee plenty of actign on such dries 
as the McGinty, Jock Scott, Gray Hackle 
with red tail, or any other fly showing a 
combination of red and gray. Three- 
and four-pound fish are common; 12- to 
15-pounders are something to write home 
about—that’s about the way the rain- 
bows run in this north country. 


ot 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that 

rainbow and steelhead trout are 
generally regarded as the same fish in 
the States, there appears to be a distinct 
difference between them in Alaska wa- 
ters. The true stream or lake rainbow is 
chunky, heavily spotted and of brilliant 
coloration. The steelhead, essentially a 
salt-water variety which migrates into 
the rivers usually for only a few weeks 
of each year, is comparatively slender in 
shape, has fewer spots and does not at- 
tain the rich colors of the rainbow, no 
matter how long it remains in the fresh 
water. Once in a while somebody takes a 
fish that has the boys guessing, but as a 
rule the difference between them is read- 
ily apparent. In size the sea-run steel- 


head far exceeds the rainbow. Steelheads 
up to sixteen or eighteen pounds are 
commonly taken. They will smack a 
bright fly fished wet. 

Last summer those two famous writer- 
anglers, Corey Ford and Alastair Mac- 
Bain, discovered a steelhead stream on 
Chichagof Island for which they claim 
even the noted Rogue River furnished a 
poor second. Were it not for the risk of 
bringing down upon my head the wrath 
of the Oregon sportsmen, I'd go a whole 
flight of steps farther and declare that 
there are fifty Rogues in Alaska. 


HIS brings us to the Dolly Varden 

trout, which, though not highly re- 
garded as a game fish, is yet deserving of 
a better fate than to be netted by com- 
mercial fishermen and seined for bounty, 
as it is at the present time. Strange as it 
may seem, a bounty of 2% cents a tail 
is paid on thousands of these trout each 
year in the Bristol Bay area. Since the 
tails are strung on wire hoops in series 
of one hundred each, and become dry 
and wrinkled beyond recognition before 
presentation by the bounty collectors, 
it is claimed that many other valuable 
fish are thus slaughtered. 

As a matter of fact, the people of the 
Territory are awakening to a realization 
that all of their great trout treasure is 
entitled to some measure of protection. 
Already they have literally forced a lim- 
ited amount of legal protection for these 
game fish—the first regulations ever 
promulgated in their behalf. Recently the 
Bureau of Fisheries has placed a daily 
bag limit of 40 on all trout species except 
Dolly Vardens and has prohibited the use 
of dynamite in taking them. But this is 
not enough. The movement is going on. 

It is hoped that barren lakes above 
impassable falls, of which there are hun- 
dreds, can be stocked with trout for fu- 
ture use. And it is believed that the regu- 
lations governing (Continued on page 77) 
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LD DUKE was on point, a tense 
and thrilling statue as immobile 
as the pyramids, yet as vitally 
alive as a crouched tiger. Three 
steps behind him stood Bill, his broad 
shoulders hunched forward the better to 
bring the little 20-gauge into lightning- 
like action with the first hammer of 
wings. Sixteen feet behind him, with 
camera focused and my finger on the 
release, I waited. 

This was drama. Concealed somewhere 
close in the underbrush a bomb was lying, 
its time fuse burning the last scant 
inch. Soon a brown bomb would explode 
into startled activity, and for one brief 
second would stake its life against the 
skill of the giant behind the dog. 

W hir-r-r-r! 

So close behind Bill that it seemed to 
emerge from his very feet, a grouse 
flushed straight for my protruding eye- 
balls. From the corner of one of them, as 
I went down flat to give Bill sea-room, 
I saw him twist his body violently about 
in an effort to swing on the vanishing 
bird. A sapling no larger than his finger 
obstructed the gun barrel for a moment, 
and he gave a mighty tug to wrench it 
free. Simultaneously another grouse 
zoomed upward from directly in front of 
the dog’s nose. It had a scant ten feet to 
travel to reach the sanctuary of a hem- 
lock thicket, and instinctively I knew 
that the bird would make it ere that 
fast-swinging gun could get back in line. 

I listened for the whip-like crack of 
nitro, but it did not come. Instead Bill 
said “Ouch!” with startled emphasis, and 
invoked eternal disaster upon his soul in 
a sentence characterized by its brevity 
and two impious words. 

“My back!” he said. Then he straight- 
ened carefully, as though expecting to 
hear it shatter like window glass, and 
grinned sheepishly. “Pretty amateurish, 
wasn’t it? A nice pair sitting right in the 
hollow of my hand, and I let them both 
get away.” 

I gave him the razz, of course, casually 
mentioning bifocals and the home for the 
aged, but I knew he was blameless. That 
hindering twig had cost him the essential 
part of a second—the first part. 

Now there are 2 few things which are 
possessed of more inborn speed than a 






Ruffed (hroull 


How to manhandle America’s greatest game 
bird—from the thicket to the skillet 


ruffed grouse. A lightning bolt, for ex- 
ample. It takes an agile young man 
whose muscles coérdinate with his brain 
with split-second promptness to dodge 
one of those blue and sizzling bits of 
pyrotechnic grandeur after it is well un- 
der way. Similarly, a man need not of 
necessity be an octogenarian to get a 
crick in his back when trying to swing 
quickly enough to get in a shot, while it 
is yet within range, at a frightened grouse 
that gets up behind him. 

The ruffed grouse is a fast and difficult 
target, but his speed is not his chief ac- 
complishment. He has survived civiliza- 
tion, and in doing so has acquired a 
college education in self-preservation. To 
hunt him successfully you must match 
consummate artistry against consum- 
mate skill. Even if you are a veteran at 
the game, you will know many moments 
of chagrin in each hunting season be- 
cause some wise old bird has made you 
look like the rankest of rank amateurs. 


HERE are several ways of killing a 

grouse besides sprinkling salt on its 
tail or strangling it with a butter-ball. 
The approved method is to hunt with dog 
and gun, shooting only at flying birds. 

The gun, then, should be the first con- 
sideration. It is only reasonable to sup- 
pose that, for a fast-flying bird, a light 
and fast-handling gun is superior. A 20- 
gauge is a deadly weapon and a sure ex- 
terminator of grouse if properly held. If 
improperly aimed, even a 10-gauge is in- 
effective. 

In purchasing a gun, decide on the type 
you think you need and the grade you 
can afford—then buy the next better 
grade. You will never regret it. Any 
American-made gun retailing for $50 or 


























more, if cared for thoughtfully, will last 
an average lifetime without showing ap- 
preciable wear. 

When you have made your purchase. 
target the gun with various loads at vary- 
ing distances on sheets of paper large 
enough to receive the entire charge. 
Learn what the weapon will do, and for- 
ever afterward don’t blame the gun for 
errors. The fault will be all yours. 


| igoreseberew regularly with this weapon 
with which you propose to do busi- 
ness. It is as foolish to suppose that one 
can master the art of shooting by using 
the gun on holidays and week-ends only, 
for two months out of the year, as it 
would be to suppose that one could be- 
come a great violinist with an equal 
amount of practice. 

Shooting may become, and should be, 
instinctive to a large degree. Some few 
good shots of my acquaintance do actu- 
ally sight a scatter-gun, but I know many 
who, I am firmly convinced, could shoot 
equally well with a half-dozen dough- 
nuts strung on the barrel. Through long 
and constant usage, their pet guns have 
become an integral part of themselves. 
Shooting them is as instinctive as the 
pointing of a finger. 

Many times I have killed grouse flying 
across a narrow road or a small opening 
between trees when the shooting had to 
be purely instinctive. On these occasions 
I would have been willing to swear that I 
had shot while the bird was still plainly 
in view—yet there would be the indis- 
putably marked path of the shot through 
brush and foliage, sometimes as many 
as twenty feet from where I thought I 
was holding. That acquired instinct had 
placed the charge in the proper place 

with a celerity which deceived 
the eyesight. 

Through regular practice 
you will gain confidence as 
well as ability, and the former 
is almost as essential as the 
latter. If you have the serene 
assurance that you are capable 
of doing the thing, its actual ac- 
complishment is easy. It is the 
lack of that knowledge which 
breaks down one’s morale. 

Your next and equally im- 
portant requisite is a 8 
grouse dog. I approach the 
subject with a certain amount 
of trepidation, for I am pos 
sessed of many friends who 
have a different opinion from 
mine as to why a few dogs afe 
superior to many others. 


An important requisite is @ 
good grouse dog 
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BURTON L. SPILLER 


Unfortunately, whenever I express 
these views of mine in print, I lose one 
or more of my prized friends. There are 
no open altercations. They merely slip 
from the charmed circle, and I see them 
no more. My opinions, however, which 
have been forming over a period of years 
of active hunting over many dogs, re- 
main unchanged 

It is my fixed belief that many of the 
characteristics which go to make a great 
field-trial dog are the exact opposites of 


those qualities which are necessary in 
a really good grouse dog. I can enthuse 
over those brilliant bursts of speed and 
those mile-long casts in quest of game 
when I see them in a field trial. I can 
still enthuse—and fluently, too—when a 
dog tries the same tactics in grouse 
cover; but my words are quite likely to 
take on a sulphurous tinge 

I believe that breeding for speed will 
eventually make that trait as much an 
inborn characteristic as pointing. In fact, 


He is a wise old bird, and he may make you look like the rankest of amateurs 









I believe it already has, to an extent that 
is noticeable. 

In buying a grouse dog I would choose 
one whose parents were of known value 
in that particular branch of hunting 
Even then, I would realize that my 
chance of getting the hoped-for prize was 
not greater than one in twenty-five. If I 
were lucky, I would get down on my 
marrow bones, with my face turned 
toward Mecca, and bless Allah for his 
thoughtfulness. 

A grouse dog should be high-headed at 
all times, whether his quarry is moving 
or not. The dog who takes his scent from 
the ground is handicapped from the start 
and will never be worth the time spent 
in training him. He should be stanch— 
but do not make the mistake of confusing 
stanchness with immobility. 

I have repeatedly seen a wise old dog 
walk for hundreds of yards, with his legs 
as stiff as though jointless, while he fol- 
lowed the scent of a running bird, quar- 
tering slightly to right or left as the odor 
became less distinct, then following 
straight ahead as it came full and strong 
to his nostrils. That is the sort of 
stanchness I like. A cautious advance, 
pausing rigidly as the bird pauses, never 
approaching closely enough to alarm the 
quarry unduly, yet never losing the in- 
visible thread that attaches him to it; 
following all the while as grimly, as sure- 
ly and as relentlessly as fate. 

If you have a dog who will do 
this and who also possesses the intelli- 
gence to hunt to you in cover, you have 
a grouse dog—and you may well be proud 
of the fact. Never sell him, never loan 
him to anyone, never do anything to 
cause him to lose his love and respect 
for you. He is a treasure. Cherish him. 


T no time since the first grouse was 

hatched has this bird undergone the 
process of evolution more rapidly than 
during the past twenty years. His habits 
remain the same, but his tactics, when 
pursued, are directed by a cool and keen- 
ly working brain. In the old days, when 
his numbers were legion, he was a close- 
lying bird, depending on his protective 
coloration to hide him from his enemies. 
When, at the last moment, he decided 
that flight was necessary, he went into 
action without any preconceived plan, 
depending on his glorious speed to pro- 
tect him from harm. 

Today, in the majority of cases, he 
runs at the first sound that disturbs him. 
Apparently he no longer has any con- 
fidence in his power of invisibility. If he 
is a wise old bird that has been shot at 
a few times, he will take wing as soon 
as he has passed through cover sufficient- 
ly thick to shield him from the eyes of 
his pursuer. There are birds like this in 
every good cover—and they are the ones 
that live to perpetuate their species. 

Younger and less wary birds will some- 
times lie closely, as in the old days, and 
on these the average dog will do first- 
class work. If he is stanch, has a good 
nose, and has been blessed with some 
experience, he can locate this type of 
bird surely and with pleasing prompt- 
ness. But when the grouse chooses to ig- 
nore the precedent established by the im- 
mortal Coolidge and decides to run, he 
is setting an (Continued on page 64) 
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N the fall of 1824, Jim Bridger, 
western America’s foremost explor- 
er, trapper and fur trader, stumbled 
on the greatest natural game-bird 
refuge west of the Rockies and thought 
he had discovered an arm of the Pacific 
Ocean. He is credited with discovering 
Great Salt Lake, on the north shores 
of which is now the Bear River Migra- 
tory Bird Refuge, a 64,000-acre area 
located at the river’s junction with the 
lake. 
Bridger and a party of Hudson’s Bay 
Company fur trappers were camped on 
the Bear River, which flowed westward 





swamps formed by the rich silt 

deposited by the river. In these 
swamps his astonished eyes saw 
millions of ducks, geese and 
waterfowl of all descriptions. 
Great flocks of ducks arose before 
his boat, obscuring the sun, and the 
roar of their wings was deafening. 
Hours later he reached the lake, tasted 
it, found it salty and returned with the 
report that he had discovered an arm 
of the Pacific. 

Capt. John C. Fremont, known as the 
Pathfinder, came to the shores of the 
Great Salt Lake in the autumn of 1843. 
Fremont launched his rubber boat on the 
lake and explored the Bear River marsh- 
es. In his writings he mentions that he 
loitered most of a day shooting ducks 
and geese in the marsh, which was abund- 
ant with waterfowl. 

Brigham Young led his band of Mor- 
mon pioneers into the valley of Great 
Salt Lake on July 24, 1847. Soon after 
arriving, Young sent a party of men 
north to explore the valley. They report- 





through a valley known as the Cache. 
A wager was made between members of 
the party as to where the Bear River 
ran after leaving the valley. Bridger 
was selected to settle the bet. 

Late in October, 1824, he launched 
his bull-boat and floated westward. After 
shooting the Bear River narrows, a dan- 
gerous stretch of rough water which ran 
through a deep and narrow gorge, he en- 
tered the Great Salt Lake valley. Bridg- 
er climbed to a rocky point to recon- 
noiter, and was the first white man to 
set eyes on Great Salt Lake, which twen- 
ty-five miles to the south glistened and 
sparkled in the autumn sun. 

Then Bridger paddled his buffalo-skin 
boat down the river, eager to reach what 
he thought was the Pacific Ocean. A few 
miles from the lake he entered an area of 
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ed that millions of ducks and geese could 
be found in the great swamps at the 
mouth of Bear River. 

In 1849, the United States Govern- 
ment sent Capt. Howard Standsbury of 
the Topographical Engineers’ Corps to 
explore the Salt Lake valley. The fol- 
lowing excerpt, taken from Standsbury’s 
report, is significant: 

“Monday, October 22, 1849—The Salt 
Lake, which lay about a half mile to 
the eastward, was covered by immense 
flocks of wild geese and ducks, among 
which many swans were seen, being dis- 
tinguishable by their size and the white- 
ness of their plumage. I had seen large 
flocks of these birds before in various 
parts of our country, and especially the 
Potomac, but never did I behold any- 
thing like the immense numbers here 
congregated together. Thousands of 
acres, as far as the eye could reach, 
seemed literally covered with them, pre- 
senting a scene of busy animated cheer- 
fulness, in most graceful contrast with 
the dreary, silent solitude by which we 
were immediately surrounded.” 

Sixty years ago public demand for the 
succulent wild duck brought many mar- 
ket hunters to the Bear River marsh 
area. There are still a few men living 
who can give an accurate and interesting 
account of their market-hunting activ- 
ities in the late nineties. 

I recently interviewed Rudolph Kaiser, 
early-day market hunter, who, fifty-three 
years ago, when a boy of thirteen, went 
into the Bear River marshes with an 
old muzzle-loader to kill ducks for the 
Chicago markets. Mr. Kaiser stated that 





Dead ducks as far as the eye could 
reach, Irrigation robbed the marsh of its 
fresh water, and ducks died by the millions 
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REFUGE ““ 


in 1887 he killed in one season 1,880 
ducks and that his record for one day’s 
shoot was 196 ducks. He shot from a 
boat blind and used a double-barrel and 
brass shells loaded with black powder. 
During one ten-day period, he averaged 
111 ducks a day, taking out 150 shells 
each morning. 

The all-time record for duck slaughter 
in this area, according to Mr. Kaiser, 
was held by V. F. Davis, a local market 
hunter, who in 1899 with a pump gun 
and paper shells killed-335 ducks in one 
day. This was flock shooting, and Mr. 
Davis would not shoot unless he could 
kill four or five ducks with each shot. 


HE ducks were picked by women 
and girls during the night, and the 
next morning shipped in ice to Kansas 
City, Butte, Denver, Chicago and San 
Francisco. The market hunters received 
$1.10 a dozen for teals, and $1.50 a dozen 
for mallards. Dressed geese brought 10 
cents a pound on the Chicago market. 
Another old-time market hunter, and 
founder of the first duck club on the 
Bear River marshes, is James Knudsen, 
age 75 years. Mr. Knudsen relates that 
he and others hunted for the Eastern 
markets from 1895 until 1905. They used 
double-barreled guns and loaded their 
brass shells each night for the next day’s 
hunt. In one season three men used 
twenty-one kegs of black powder, each 
weighing twenty-five pounds. Five sacks 
of shot, each weighing twenty-five 
pounds, were used with each keg of 
powder. Mr. Knudsen still has on his 


Right—Herding young ducks into an in- 
closure for banding 


Below—The refuge area after the dikes 
had been built 


A death trap for ducks turned into 


a great wildfowl factory 


jaw a callus caused by his gun kicking 
against his face. In the biggest market- 
hunting season that he remembers, his 
party of three killed 5,600 ducks. 

The equipment for a day’s hunt in- 
cluded a shovel to set out mud decoys, 
a dinner pail, a gun and 175 home-loaded 
shells. The hunting season opened on 
September 1 and lasted until April 1. 

In the late nineties Indians went to 
the marsh area in great numbers and 
gathered dozens of baskets of duck eggs 
for food. They also took hundreds of 
“flappers,” or young ducks which had 
not yet learned to fly, chasing them 
through the shallow water and killing 
them with clubs. 

Major William Cook Daniels, a Span- 
ish-American War hero of Denver, came 
to the marshes to hunt in 1900. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Daniels, who, 


shooting from a small island, killed 52 
ducks the first day. The island was named 
“Ladies Island” in her honor, and bears 
her name to this day. 

Old-timers say that 1880 to 1906 was 


DAVID H. MANN 


probably the period of the finest duck 
hunting in the history of the marsh area. 

To make the charge that development 
of irrigation systems in Utah was the 
direct cause of the decline of the marsh 
area, and the resulting destruction of 
millions of ducks by disease, might sound 
absurd, but nevertheless it is a fact. In 
1900 the Bear River, Malad, Box Elder 
and numerous small creeks flowed into 
the marsh, flooding thousands of acres 
and producing heavily vegetated areas 
which offered feeding and nesting 
grounds for countless waterfowl—duck, 
geese, shore and marsh birds. It was a 
paradise for the hunter and a nesting 
place for millions of wildfowl and a 
resting spot for as many more migratory 
birds passing to the Canadian nesting 
grounds. The migratory birds would re- 
turn with their grown young in the fall, 
using the Bear River marsh as a stop- 
ping place to fatten up on the seeds 
of the tule and other natural duck food. 

The hunting area extended from with- 
in three miles of the Wasatch range on 








the east to the Promontory range on the 
west, a distance of thirty miles. From 
the south shore-line of Great Salt Lake 
the marsh area extended back inland 
from five to fifteen miles. 


N 1910 a far different picture was pre- 
sented. What was once a vast expanse 

of productive marsh, with thousands of 
acres of open fresh-water shallow lakes, 
had become a barren waste of mud flats. 
Where Bear River and other streams had 
emptied their full flows into the marsh, 
only a fraction of that water reached the 
duck lands. The demands of a rapidly 
growing farming population in northern 
Utah for more and more irrigation 
water had robbed the streams of their 
life-blood. Canals, pumping plants and 
power dams diverted the water into more 
productive uses. (Continued on page 79) 
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When a big gobbler is strutting his stuff, give me the rifle! 


HERE may be some argument as to which game animal 

on the North American continent is the finest and most 

difficult trophy the rifleman may obtain, but I am sure 

that few will take issue with me when I say the wild 
turkey is the acme of the bird hunter’s dreams. 

In size, in beauty and in wariness, the turkey has no equal 
among the feathered game of America. A big gobbler will 
outweigh a Canada goose or even a whistling swan, and the 
subtle lushness of his bronzy reds, blues and greens in the 
shifting sunlight makes his relative, the Chinese pheasant, 
look like a gaudy exotic designed with a lavish hand for color 
but little taste. In wariness the old turk is in a class by him- 
self. Beside him even the crafty deer is a trusting fellow and 
the goose is a believer in the kindness of humanity. 

The often-quoted story of the Indian’s explanation of the 
difference between deer and turkey hunting is worth repeat- 
ing. “Deer see Indian. He say, ‘Maybe Indian, maybe not.’ 
He stamp foot and look. Indian shoot him. Turkey see Indian. 
Turkey go away. Indian no shoot him.” 

Out here in Arizona, turkeys are taboo to Apaches; so the 
story didn’t originate in the Southwest. But the picture is 
true nevertheless. The breaking of a twig, a suspicious move- 
ment or the rolling of a stone kicked by a careless boot will 
send a flock of turkeys scurrying away. And once disturbed, 
it is almost impossible to find the great birds again. 

The acuteness of the turkey’s sight and hearing is almost 
incredible. His ears are more delicately tuned, I believe, 
than those of any other American game, and his ability to 
detect moving objects must be seen to be believed. So re- 
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“Thanksgiving 


Hunting the wild turkeys of our 
Southwestern States 


markable are these two senses that many old-time hunters swear 
turkeys can smell, too—although scientists declare that no bird 
can do this. Often it is difficult to understand how the great 
birds evade the stalker, unless they can smell. However, I am 
willing to credit their extra-keen sight and hearing. 

With the exception of the ostrich, the turkey is the swiftest 
running bird. I have never clocked a running turkey with the 
speedometer of an automobile; but I have seen the birds run, 
and from having missed many by shooting behind them I should 
say they can do at least twenty-five miles an hour. 

Besides being swift, turkeys are astonishingly silent. One big 
buck, thoroughly scared and intent on getting away in a hurry, 
can make more racket than a troop of cavalry; but a whole 
flock of turkeys can run pell-mell through dry oak brush and 
make no more noise than so many wind-blown leaves. Many a 
time while hunting turkeys I have heard a warning cluck from 
a pestiferous old hen or a suspicious gobbler, whereupon the 
flock vanished as if by magic. No patter of feet, no rustle of 
brush—nothing! Fresh scratchings might be seen in the pine nee- 
dies, and perhaps feathers and fresh droppings—but no turkeys 

In the East, the middle West, and some parts of the South, 
wild turkeys have fared badly. In great areas they have been 
completely exterminated, and whole states where they were 
once plentiful now contain not a single bird. 


N the Southwest, however, the grand old birds have held 
their own. They are nowhere found in the great flocks which 

the first white explorers of that section described, but they 
still occupy the greater part of their former range, and have 
become extinct only on a few isolated mountain ranges where 
suitable habitat is small and easily hunted. 

In appearance the turkey of the Southwest is similar to the 
bird of the South and East, and resembles him in habits. He is, 
however, a different species. The bird of the East wears the 
scientific label of Meleagris gallopavo silvestris, and the Wes- 
erner is called Meleagris gallopavo merriami. Within historical 
times, at least, their ranges have never overlapped. The Eastern 
birds came west along the wooded river bottoms of the plains 
country, but records show that when the Americans first invaded 
the region the two species were still separated by some two 
hundred miles of open foot-hills and treeless plains. 

The principal difference between the two species is that the 
tail, tail coverts and feathers of the lower rump of the Wester 
bird are a buffish white instead of the rich, dark chestnut found 
on the Easterners. At that, they are so much alike that I doubt 
if most hunters would notice any difference. , 

The range of the Western ‘bird is much smaller than that ol 
his Eastern relative. He is found only in Arizona, New Mexico, 
southern Colorado, northern Sonora and Chihuahua, and a little 
strip ef west Texas along the New Mexico border. Almost ex- 
clusively a bird of the high mountains and plateaus, he 3s 
never found very far away from the yellow pines and oaks of the 
transition zone. In late summer and early fall flocks have been 
known to go up into spruce and fir, and even to timber-line. 

When snow begins to fly, many winter in the pifon and 
juniper forests, where food is more plentiful and snow not 80 
deep. It is recorded that back in the 60’s and 70’s some spent the 
winters in desert cafions near high ranges, roosting in cotton 
woods and sycamores and feeding out in greasewood flats. To 
most moderns that will sound like a tall tale, but it is no more i” 
credible than the statement that the low, barren mountains near 
Phoenix, Arizona, used to be fine mountain sheep country—a 
I happen to know that is the truth. : : 

Nowadays most of these birds live and die without eve 
getting out of sight of the pines or going below an elevation 0! 
approximately 6,000 feet. They get through the winter, even m 
time of deep snow, by moving to southern exposures, where 
the direct sun melts the drifts and exposes pine seeds and acoms 
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Unlike their very distant relatives, the quail of the 
Southwest, turkeys need water and are never found far 
from it. They drink twice each day, morning and evening. In 
late years, since tanks were put in by sheepmen and cattle- 
men for their flocks, the turkeys have extended their range 
in many parts of the plateau country of northern Arizona 
where, except for a few springs, practically the only natu- 
ral water is found in very deep and inaccessible cafions. 

Southwestern mule deer get along well close to human 
habitation, and even near large towns. Deer that are accus- 
tomed to human contact become tame, and even friendly. 
Not so the turkey. The adjective “wild,” which is always 
applied to the bird of the Southwest, is not given in vain. 
He is a creature of the wilderness; and if human beings 
become plentiful, away goes the turkey. 

So the type turkey country in the Southwest is pine 
country which contains many oaks—not a few, but many, 
as the birds depend on acorns when other kinds of food fail 
them. It is a country of living streams and springs which 
do not freeze in winter, and near by there should be either 
lower and warmer country or a southern exposure. If you 
can locate a section which answers to that description but 
do not find the birds, one thing is certain: man, hunting in 
season and out, by fair means or foul, has killed them off. 


HE hunting of the Southwestern turkey dates from the 
coming of the white man. Before that time the Apaches 
overran practically the entire turkey area, but for some 
curious reason these Indians considered both turkey and 
trout taboo and never ate them. In those days domestic sheep 
and cattle had not yet destroyed the cover and the ubiquitous 
coyote had not invaded the mountains behind bands of 
sheep; so the birds had few enemies and their numbers must 
ve been incredible. My grandfather, who came to the West 
shortly after the Civil War, told me he had seen flocks of 
five hundred birds and that flocks of more than a hundred 
were common. 
These halcyon days did not last long, however. Within a 
few years the pioneers succeeded in penning up the Apaches 
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and went about the serious business of cutting the timber, carelessly 
burning off the cover with brush fires, bringing in sheep and 


cattle, and turning the game into coin of the realm. Market 
hunters shot the birds by the thousands, often raking a 
watering flock with a blast from an 8-gauge shoigun 
and getting almost every one. Before Thanksgiving 
and Christmas they brought them out of the moun- 

tains by the wagon-load, and it was a poor market 
indeed that did not have wild turkeys displayed at 
almost any time of year. 

Before long the noble birds were on the verge 
of becoming extinct. Now they seem to be slowly 
coming back, since game laws are affording 
considerable protection and under Forest 
Service management the cover is increasing. In 
many places the birds are plentiful and afford 
excellent hunting; but with the exception of 
the wilds of the Sierra Madres of Mexico, 
where the white man has never settled per- 
manently, they are nowhere present in their 
former numbers. 

Like all other game birds, turkeys are subject 
to seasonal fluctuations in numbers. After a mild 
winter, followed by a good breeding season, they 

will be plentiful everywhere. On the other hand, a 
couple of long, hard winters, followed by late snows 
and cold rains, will cut their numbers in half. 

In the fall of 1931 the turkeys of Arizona were plentiful 

everywhere, and almost every hunter who spent any time in 
the woods came home with his limit. But the winters of 
1931-32 and 1932-33 were exceptionally severe. Snow lay six 
feet deep over most of the turkey country. Springs were 
late and cold. As a consequence, very few birds were seen 
and fewer killed during the hunting season of 1933. 


FTER the season was over and disgruntled hunters loudly 
wailed that there were no turkeys left, conservationists 
suggested that the season be closed in 1934. It was necessary, 
they said, if the birds were to be saved. The turkeys them- 
selves proved their friends wrong. The winter of 1933-34 
was mild and the spring warm and dry. By early summer 
reports were coming in that the hatch was good. The fall of 
1934 saw probably five turkeys in the woods for every one 
of the previous open season. There were still more in 1935, 
and teports this year say they are more plentiful than at any 
time since 1931. Now everybody is happy, and, weather per- 
mitting, the great birds will continue to increase. 

The habits of turkeys do not differ greatly from those of 
other gallinaceous birds. Early in the spring, while snow still 
lies deep over most of the range, the hens make their nests, 
usually seeking out the wildest and most inaccessible parts of 
the mountains. By the first of June the young flocks are fol- 
lowing their mothers, often ten or twelve in a hatch. Now 
is the critical time. If snow or sleet falls or cold rains come, 
the young turkeys die by the dozen, as they are extremely 
delicate during the first few weeks of their lives. By the 
middle of July the young are about the size of white leghorns, 
and in early August they are approximately as large as full- 
grown Plymouth Rock chickens. 

The summer menu of the wild turkey is extremely varied. 
He eats rose-haws, strawberries, manzanita berries, and the 
fruit of the wild mulberry and prickly pear, as well as insects, 
of which the grasshopper seems to be the favorite. 

By the time the aspens begin to turn in October the young 
turkeys are about three-fourths grown and usually very fat. 
They are then eating the last of the insects and are turning 
their attention to the seeds of the yellow pine and of various 
grasses. During the winter they exist on acorns, pifion nuts 
and juniper berries, and if food is plentiful the cald does not 
bother them. I have never heard of a turkey dying of old 
age, or of cold, as the predators get in their deadly work 
when the birds become weak from hunger and exposure. 
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If the young turkeys survive the 
winter, they breed the following spring, 
usually around the last of March or the 
first of April. Then the woods ring with 
the gobbling of the males. At times they 


forget their natural wariness and are 
completely blinded by love. Almost any- 
one with a good call can kill a gobbler 
then. Turkeys get a break in the South- 
west, where the open seasons are all in 
the fall. 

Soon the gobblers desert their harems 
and go off peacefully with their enemies 
of a few days before. The hens hunt out 
secluded spots and build nests. With the 
new hatch, the cycle begins once more. 


DON’T know how long a turkey will 

live if he escapes his enemies, but a 
friend of mine who has spent his entire 
life in the mountains swears that the 
same bunch of gobblers has been running 
near his ranch for twenty years. The old 
birds often grow to great size. I killed 
one gobbler that weighed almost 25 
pounds and a hen that went 18 pounds. 
I have heard of birds that weighed 
around 35 pounds, although I have never 
seen one. Ordinarily a gobbler will weigh 
from 16 to 18 pounds and a hen from 
12 io 14 pounds. 

That a turkey survives at all is at- 
tributed to his wariness and to the keen- 
ness of his senses. His world is full of 
enemies. The mountain lion is very fond 
of venison and colt meat, yet he is not 
averse to pouncing on 
a turkey dinner if one 
comes his way. Coyotes 
and bobcats prey on 
the flocks continually. 
Skunks and_ rodents 
seek the nests. Even the 
air is full of enemies: 
golden eagles and 
horned owls are fond 
of turkeys and do not 
hesitate to attack full- 
grown birds. Cooper's 
and sharp-shinned 

hawks kill the young. 
’ Even man, who should 
cherish and _ protect 
game birds during the 
closed season, is not 
averse to potting a sav- 
ory dinner from a pass- 
ing automobile. Fellows 
who would not think of 
killing a deer out of sea- 
son slaughter turkeys at 
every opportunity. 

Turkeys can be hunt- 
ed in many ways. They can be stalked in 
the same manner in which deer are 
hunted, or they can be tracked in a light 
snow. These, in my opinion, are the 
fairest and most sporting methods of 
taking the noble bird, because you are 
giving him an even break. You won't 
kill many turkeys, but you'll have a lot 
of fun. 

On the other hand, if you want a com- 
paratively sure thing, find a spring or a 
tank where a flock waters, build a blind 
or hide behind a log, and wait. If you 
keep still enough, you can nearly always 
get a turkey—and with a minimum of 
trouble. This last is a perfectly legitimate 
way of killing turkeys; when I was 
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Field & Stream 


younger, I got many by that method. 
Now, however, I never use it. In the first 
place, I am unable to sit still long. In 
the second place, I dislike sure things; 
I can always buy a tame turkey in the 
market. 

Ability to use a call skillfully is always 
a great advantage to the turkey hunter. 
Once a flock is jumped and scattered, it 
is not very difficult to call the birds up, 
one by one, and polish them off. Young 
birds in particular seem to lose all their 
natural wariness in their attempt to get 
back with mama and the folks, and come 
on a run to the seductive call. 

Sometimes the conduct of the birds 
makes the hunter suspicious of their in- 
telligence. Two companions and I once 
scattered a flock and called up six birds 
and killed them—in spite of the fact that 
all except the caller were in plain view 
all of the time and shots had been echo- 
ing and re-echoing through the canon for 
almost an hour. 

Especially at the beginning of the 
season, when the woods are full of 
hunters, a skillful caller can sometimes 
bring up birds from flocks which others 
have scattered. One time I went with a 
friend to Barney pasture, near Williams, 
Arizona, the afternoon of the first day 
of the season. We seated ourselves by a 
big log, and my friend commenced to 
work his cedar caller. 

Almost immediately a young gobbler 
answered from a ridge behind us, and 


Stop, Look and Listen 


fs is with the utmost satisfaction that 
Fietp & Stream is able to announce 
a series of shooting, fishing and dog 
stories by that famous author, 


JOHN TAINTOR FOOTE 


The series will start in December with 


The Blighting of Jeptha 


Take our word for it, this is a classic. 
In the field of short shooting stories it 
‘will take its place along with ‘‘Dumb- 
Bell of Brookfield,’’ ‘‘The Wedding Gift,”’ 
‘Pocono Shot,’’ ‘‘Fatal Gesture’’ and 
other masterpieces written by Mr. Foote. 


before long he jumped over our log, land- 
ing almost on the muzzle of my rifle. 
Within a half hour two hens came across 
an opening from the other direction, but 
at about sixty yards they took fright and 
started to run. My friend dropped his 
box and knocked one down with a shot- 
gun. I finished it with a rifle. 

Many hunters who dwell in the back- 
woods like to find roosts and then blast 
the birds off with shotguns as they are 
outlined against the starlit sky. This is 
a wasteful and unsporting method, as 
the birds don’t have a chance and the 
survivors are often killed by predators. 
Turkeys don’t see well at night and al- 
ways roost as soon as the sun goes down. 





Afoot in the dark, they are nearly help. 
less. 

Trained dogs are extremely useful to 
the turkey hunter. The ones I have seen 
are usually mongrels with a strong mix. 
ture of terrier, but in their way they are 
highly efficient. They are helpful in Jo. 
cating turkeys, especially in thick timber, 
and they are highly valuable in breaking 
up the flocks so that the birds may be 
called up individually, When it comes to 
tracking down and catching wounded 
birds, they are worth their weight jn 
gold. If all hunters had dogs, almost no 
cripples would escape. 

Of course, there are many other ways 
of taking turkeys. They have been baited, 
trapped, and even coursed by specially 
trained wolfhounds. Out here in Arizona 
the cowboys ride into flocks of half- 
grown birds and knock down “friers” 
with doubled-up lariats. 

But of all methods, tracking the flocks 
in light, fresh-fallen snow is my favorite, 
The world is created anew in flawless, 
dazzling white, and the air has a frosty, 
pine-laden freshness. On the clean page of 
snow the wild things have written their 
diaries. Here a mountain lion has wan- 
dered. There a couple of crafty old bucks 
have crossed the valley, headed for the 
cedars. 

Now you run across turkey tracks— 
see, the birds have flown down from a 
big dead pine on that point over there. 
You follow the tracks swiftly and silently, 
reading as you go, keep- 
ing always alert for the 
first glimpse of black 
against white. You dis- 
cover that the flock has 
taken wing to evade the 
rush of a bobcat, and 
note with pleasure that 
the predator had to seek 
his breakfast elsewhere. 
The turkeys cannot be 
very far ahead. Every 
time you top a rise, you 
expect to see the flock 
before you. 


HEN finally you 

see the last of the 
flock just crossing the 
ridge, headed for a 
southern exposure 
where they will sun 
themselves. You kneel 
in the snow, place the 
gold bead on the dark 
form of a big gobbler. 
and press the trigger. 
Before you can shoot again the birds have 
vanished—all except the one you shot 
at. He lies in the snow. 

I have described an ideal turkey hunt 
—one in which the game is bagged. Suc- 
cessful or not, the hunter is always 
stimulated and refreshed by a day in the 
forest. If he sees turkeys, he is a good 
stalker. If he gets one, he is lucky. The 
uncertainty of the game makes it i 
teresting. 

Most hunters use shotguns, but I pre- 
fer a rifle. In the first place, one neatly 
always sees deer when turkey hunting: 
and in the second place, I can be suter 
of killing the birds I hit. I never worry 
a great deal (Continued on page 62 
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RECORD FISH 


Minnesota lands first place with a 14-pound 4-ounce wall-eyed pike 


ROM the entries in the Wall-eyed 

Pike Division of the 1935 Field 

& Stream Prize Fishing Contest, 

it is evident that last year was 
another good one for walleyes. Even 
though no fish was caught to compare 
with the world’s-record-breaking 18- 
pounder of the 1933 Contest, the average 
was extremely high, as the fish 
that won fifth place weighed only 
one pound less than the 14-pound 
4-ounce first-prize winner. In 
fact, this 13'4-pound walleye 
would have landed first place in 
more than half the last fifteen 
contests. 

The wall-eyed pike, or pike 
perch (Stizostedion vitreum), 
while not a spectacular fighter, 
puts up a hard underwater scrap. 
Many consider it one of the best 
fresh-water fish from an epicu- 
rean standpoint, and for that 


L. 


Preston Rob- 
erts’ second- 
prize winner 
weighed 14 
pounds flat 


By SETH BRIGGS 


reason it is fortunate that the range of 
this species is so extensive. The walleye 
is native to many lakes and rivers from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, and has 
been introduced in numerous others. 
Like many fish that are found in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, the wall- 
eye has almost innumerable local names 


L. Couture and his 144%4-pound first-prize winner 


which frequently cause confusion. Some 
of these are: yellow pike, green pike, 
gray pike and blue pike, doré or dory, 
Susquehanna salmon, jack salmon or 
salmon, jack, jack fish, okow and blow- 
fish, and in some localities it is even 
known as pickerel. 

When Fretp & Stream is called on to 
decide an argument between fishermen 
as to just what a certain fish may be, at 
least half the time it is a walleye. All 
this confusion of names seems strange 
when it is realized that the wall-eyed 
pike is one of the easiest species of fresh- 
water fish to identify, because of the 





The third-prize winner, caught 
by W. L. Lloyd, weighed 13 
pounds 12% ounces 


combination of the wall-eyes 
from which it gets its true 
name and the unusually large 
first and second dorsal fins. 

To get back to the 1935 Con- 
test, of the six winners, includ- 
ing the 10-pound 5-ounce fish 
which won the Junior Prize, 
four were caught in Wisconsin, 
while Minnesota and Indiana 
accounted for the other two. 
One of the unusual features was 
that only two fish were caught 
in the same month—September 
—and one in each of the 
months from June to Novem- 
ber, with the exception of Oc- 
tober. This shows that wall- 
eyes not only have a wide range, 
but can be caught right through 
to the end of the fishing season. 

I hope that this may remind 
some of the late-season anglers that all 
classes of the Field & Stream Prize Fish- 
ing Contest, with the exception of some 
of the trout classes, remain open until 
November 30, while the Southern and 
Florida Divisions of the Large-mouth 
Black Bass Class, as well as the Western 
Division of the Rainbow or Steelhead 
Trout Class, do not close until Decem- 
ber 31. A late-season entry has just as 
much chance of winning a prize as one 
caught early in the summer. 

The largest wall-eyed pike caught dur- 
ing 1935 was landed by L. L. Couture 
of Indianapolis, (Continued on page 83) 
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DUCK HUNTERS, ATTENTION! 


F you haven't bought a new duck stamp, 
you had better attend to it. You can 
get one at any post office for $1; and if 
you are going to shoot waterfowl, you 

must have one, or you will get in trouble. 

The regulations this year are plenty 
tough. The U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey openly admits that they are “equal- 
ly as rigid and drastic as those enforced 
last season.”” These rules under which we 
must play the waterfowl game were made 
not to please hunters and make shooting 
easier, but to save ducks. The Biological 
Survey intends to see to it that we return 
enough birds to the breeding grounds next 
spring to accelerate the upward swing in 
waterfowl numbers which was started in 
1936. 

Shooting this year will be confined to 
thirty consecutive days—the same ruling 
as last year. However, this year the coun- 
try is divided up into three zones instead 
of two, as previously. The northern zone 
includes Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Hampshire, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Vermont and Wis- 
consin. In these states ducks may be shot 
between October 10 and November 8 in- 
clusive. 

The middle zone includes Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
Utah, Arizona, Nevada and California, 
and the open season is from November 1 
to November 30. The southern zone in- 
cludes the balance of the 


attract fowl to the gun by the use of bait. 
This year you must again do your duck 
shooting between 7 A.M. and 4 P.M. 
standard time, wherever you live. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
APPROVES INSTITUTE PROGRAM 


HE International Association of 

Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners, convening at Grand Rapids for 
its thirtieth annual conclave, approved by 
resolution the three-way codperative re- 
search program of the American Wildlife 
Institute, the U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey, land- -grant colleges and state game 
commissions. The resolution urged upon 
Congress the desirability of furthering this 
program by providing more funds for this 
specific purpose. 

The Association also approved the CCC 
and favored its permanent continuance un- 
der a program laid out after intensive study 
of all factors involved. Reorganization of 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act Advisory 
Board, with official status, was the subject 
of another resolution, 

_ The bugaboo G-20-A, an edict of the 

. S. Forest Service relative to regulation 
of hunting and fishing on National For- 
ests, came into the limelight again. A reso- 
lution was passed criticizing the passing 
of such Federal regulations which permit 
the Federal Government to control hunt- 
ing and fishing on these areas independent 
of, or even contrary to, state laws. 

The meeting was attended by official 
dignitaries of three North American na- 
tions and conservationists from all parts 
of the continent. Sefior Juan Zinser, Chief 


presidents are Frank B. O'Connell, Dj- 
rector of Conservation of Nebraska, and 
Arthur L. Clark, Superintendent of the 
Connecticut State Board of Fisheries and 
Game. Ray P. Holland, Editor of Fretp & 
STREAM, continues as Secretary-Treas- 
urer, a post which he has filled for many 
years. The next annual meeting—the 
thirty-first of this organization—is sched- 
uled for Mexico City, Mexico. 

In conjunction with and following the 
International Association meeting was the 
66th annual conference of the American 
Fisheries Society. 


SPORTSMEN COOPERATE 


ALIFORNIA sportsmen of the Fish 

and Game Development Association 
are coOperating with the Fish and Game 
Commission of the state by developing and 
educating an effective organization of vol- 
unteer deputies. A California Game Pro- 
tectors’ College has been announced. 

Established by the Association and its 
affiliated sportsmen’s organizations, the 
college has the full endorsement of the 
Commission. Instruction extends over a 
period of eight consecutive weeks, with one 
three-hour class each week. “Professors” 
and “instructors” are drafted from the 
various departments of the Fish and Game 
Commission, interested lawyers and pro- 
fessional men and others prominent in con- 
servation work. 

Lectures cover a variety of subjects from 
game breeding to criminal investigation 
and prosecution. The course of study is 
designed to develop a well-trained force of 
deputies familiar with every phase of the 

work they undertake. 





states—New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Ken- 
. tucky, Tennessee, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and Texas. The shooting 
season here opens on 
November 26 and closes 
on the 25th of December. 

The provision in last 
year’s regulations which 
forbade the building of 
blinds farther than 100 
feet from growing vege- 
tation has been elimi- 
nated. Canvasbacks, red- 
heads and Atlantic brant 
have been added to the 
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Prospective deputies 
7, must be sponsored by a 
Ll recognized sportsmen’s 
Fd or conservation organi- 
, zation and are required 
to pass an examination 
of one hundred ques- 
tions, based on the work 
given at the college. 
In undertaking the 
work, Carl F. Johnson, 
President of the Game 
and Fish Development 
Association, stated that 
they were influenced by 
many factors, chief of 
which are the desire to 
assist state authorities 
by means of a volunteer 
system of properly train- 
ed game protectors oper- 
ating without cost to the 








list of birds which must 
not be shot. Therefore, 
when you are in the blind this fall, all 
you have to do is watch carefully and, 
as the birds come into the decoys, re- 
member not to shoot any canvasbacks, 
redheads, wood ducks, ruddy ducks, buffle- 
heads, Atlantic brant, Ross’ geese or 
swans; and if you are shooting on the 
Atlantic coast of Florida, you must not 
shoot any snow geese. 

Last year’s bag limit of ten ducks and 
four geese in the aggregate of all kinds 
is still in order. Possession limits are con- 
fined to one day’s bag. You must not use 
live decoys, sink-boxes or batteries or a 
shotgun larger than 10-gauge or holding 
more than three shells. It is illegal to 
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of the Game Service, of the Department of 
lorestry, Game and Fish, represented the 
Republic of Mexico. Canada sent J. 
Rodd, Director of Fish Culture, Depart- 
ment of Fisheries, and well known in con- 
servation circles in this country. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, Chief of the U. S. Bureau of 
Biological Survey, and Dr. Homer L. 
Shantz, Chief of the Game Management 
Division of the U. S. Forest Service, spoke 
for the conservation agencies of our own 
Government. 

Charles F. Thompson, Director of the 
Illinois Department of Conservation, was 
elected president of the Association for the 
coming year. The newly elected vice- 


Commission; to elimin- 
ate holders of courtesy badges handed out 
without regard to qualifications ; to place 
all volunteer workers in a responsible 
group working as a unit, rather than as 
individuals ; finally, to carry on a program 
of education among the people, developing 
sympathy for wildlife and preventing, rath- 
er than punishing, game-law violations. 

The program is exceedingly worth while. 


CHAINED BEARS 


O more will motorists be distressed 
by the sight of unhappy bears oF 
other wild animals chained to stakes at 
roadside menageries in Pennsylvania. 
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DEVELOPMENTS w-2 


Outstanding Developments in Conservation Throughout the Country 


Chains have been outlawed by the state 
legislature and in place thereof must be 
cages or enclosures “of sufficient size to 
give the animals so confined ample space 
for exercise and to avoid overcrowding.” 
And these cages and enclosures 
must be “of such strength and 
type of construction that it will 
be impossible for said animals to 
escape.” 

Too long have captive wild ani- 
mals been permitted to live in 
misery at such places. Captivity 
itself is an unhappy existence for 
any animal born to roam, wild and 
free, the woods and fields of any 
country. When this captivity is 
enforced by cruel methods; when 
the animals are poorly fed and kept 
in cramped, uncomfortable and un- 
sanitary quarters, it is a positive 
hell. 

Such animals are not only mis- 
erable but dangerous. It is to be 
expected that they should resent 
such mistreatment. And that they 
do so is evidenced by the fre- 
quency of news items from all 
parts of the country recounting 
their attacks on men, women and 
children. 

Henceforth, in the Keystone 
State, all such roadside menageries 
must be licensed. And licenses will 
be granted only when the condi- 
tions under which animals may be 
held in captivity, set down by the 
Board of Game Commissioners, 
have been met satisfactorily. 

These conditions not only spec- 
ify the type of cages or enclosures 
in which such animals must be held, but 
their comfort in suitable “rain-proof dens, 
nest boxes, shelters and bedding” is as- 
sured. They must be protected from storms 
and the heat of the burning sun. Feeding 
must be adequate and varied and so far as 
possible consistent with the diet of the 
animal in the wild. Fresh, clean water must 
be available at all times. Pens must be 
cleaned daily, and kept sanitary and free 
from offensive odors. And when, in spite 
of adequate care, the animals become 
afflicted or unsightly, they must be re- 
moved from public display and given 
proper medical attention. 

Sportsmen the country over might well 
urge their own lawmakers to enact such 
legislation. Not only is this desirable as 
a means of making the unhappy existence 
of captive creatures more livable, but it 
1s a measure for human safety. 


IOWA QUAIL 


“TT is biologically sound to take by 
shooting that portion of the [quail] 
population which represents the surplus 
irom breeding or that portion in excess 
of the winter carrying capacity of the 
land.” This is the encouraging statement 
ot P, L. Errington and F. N. Hamerstrom, 
Jr. in “The Northern Bobwhite’s Winter 
erritory,” a report of several years’ study 
of Iowa and Wisconsin quail, published as 
Research Bulletin No. 201 of Iowa State 
College. 
This study has shown that quail cover 
will winter just so many birds and no 
more, depending on the degree of excel- 


By 
C. M. PALMER, Jr. 
Editor 





Pennsylvania now forbids this sort of thing 


lence of that cover. Where such winter 
cover is overcrowded the surplus is doom- 
ed. Excess birds will either leave for other 
parts or become the prey of their natural 
enemies. It is perfectly sound to take this 
surplus by shooting. 

On areas observed in Iowa during 1933 
the average surplus was about 30 per cent 
of the population at thé beginning of the 
season. But this will vary for different 
areas, and to be safe the number of shoot- 
able birds on managed areas should be 
definitely determined by qualified observers 
beforehand. 

When such surplus has been withdrawn 


from the winter covert, the remaining 
quail population suffers relatively little 
from predation, rarely at a rate exceed- 
ing 6 per cent over 90 days. The evidence 
resulting from this study indicates that 
native enemies are unlikely to re- 
duce healthy, well-fed wintering 
bob-white populations below the 
carrying capacity of the land. 

While the ability of a certain 
range to winter quail seems def- 
initely limited, and this limit ap- 
pears to remain about the same 
from one year to another, “carry- 
ing capacity may be either raised 
or lowered artificially.” Quail 
range can be improved by better- 
ing food and extending cover. 

“Predator control is no substi- 
tute for food and cover,” and in- 
tensive campaigning against native 
predators is discouraged in the re- 
port. It is better to put more em- 
phasis on the improvement of 
environment. Well-fed quail in 
good cover are not as susceptible 
to enemies. Quail, according to the 
report, seem to be preyed upon 
only incidentally, or when avail- 
able. It probably seldom happens 
that quail ever constitute enough 
of an item in the diet of a predator 
to rank as a principal food. 


CROW TAKES A FLY 


HEN Herman Burndt of 

Chicago tossed a fly on one 

of Wisconsin’s streams near 
Rhinelander recently, he had trout 

on his mind. He got action im- 
mediately. But the action was not of the 
kind for which he had hoped, according 
to the Wisconsin Conservation Bulletin. 

Instead of a trout he hooked a passing 
crow. Evidently unaware of the presence 
of the angler, Corvus had swooped low 
over the stream, and the fly caught him 
in the wing. 

But apparently Mr. Burndt had his fun, 
even though he didn’t get his trout on that 
cast. For to haul that bird in, without 
wrecking his delicate fly rod and other 
equipment, called for the exercise of all his 
skill as an angler. It was fully as difficult, 
he said, as landing any good-sized trout. 
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REALLY good photograph is one 
that you have a desire to hang on 
the wall of your home or office. 
To procure such results with your 

camera, it is advisable to try to make 
the picture a combination of pictorial at- 
tractiveness and an intimate record of your 
personal experience. The photo reproduced 
on the center of this page is a good ex- 
ample. It was made by ye janitor of this 
page while on a duck- hunting trip. A red 
filter, a %40-second exposure and an after- 
noon sun behind not-too-dense clouds pro- 
duced the effect. How muc h more attrac- 
tive is a picture such as this, than would 
be any ordinary portrait of the subject 
merely sitting in the 
duck blind or holding up 
a bunch of ducks with 
that provincial attitude: 
“Here I am, with a 
bunch of ducks which I 
recently shot!” Try to 
make your pictures 
something more than 
ordinary “rogues’ galle- 
ry” snapshots. 


Ques. 
A ed 

SON WW tal 

of a Scene 


When a_ per- 
ing a picture 
in which there 
are both shadow and 
brightly lighted area, 
should the exposure be 
made to get the best re- 
sults in the former or 


the latter? (T. D. M.) 


Ans. There is an old 
rule among  photogra- 
phers which advises to 
.“expose for the shadows 
and let the high-lights or 
brightly lighted areas 
take care of themselves.” 
Chis is not an infallible 
rule, although a pretty 
safe one to follow under 
general circumstances. 
Probably a better rule is to expose for 
the principal subject in your scene and let 
the rest of the picture take care of itself. 
For instance, if you are photographing a 
person standing in the shade of a tree, you 
would set your exposure for the shadows 

although there might be bright sunlight all 
around, Your own judgment will tell you 
when to follow this rule and when it should 
be ignored. 

Ques. How is the best way to store my 
16-mm films to insure a maximum length 
of time during which they may be kept in 
good condition? (ALI J.) 

Ans. It is best to keep them in a regu- 
lar film humidor or humidified case. These 
can be purchased or ordered at your loc . 
photographic supply store. Incidentally, i 
is a good idea for miniature camera users 
to file their negatives in these. There are 
available humidor cases which are equip- 
ped to take a large number of separate 
rolls of film from the 35-mm_ size to the 
number 127 size. In any event it is a justi- 
fiable expense to procure one or more of 
these cases—as the longer you keep your 


ASK ME! <*- 


How to take better photographs when you are 
hunting, fishing and camping 


Edited by HAROLD McCRACKEN “ 


films the more interesting they are apt to 
become to you—and your children. 


Ques. Do you advise the use of a 
modulator glass for taking pictures with a 
miniature camera, or for the making of 
enlargements from negatives? 

(B. D. McL) 


Ans. A modulator is a clear glass de- 


signed especially to overcome the grain 
which is so often evident in enlarging 
negatives made with miniature cameras. 


These accessory “lenses” are also avail- 
able in yellow and green for adapting on 
cameras in order to reduce the grain when 


Your hunting and fishing pictures can be more than merely snapshots. Make 
them worthy of hanging on the wall of your home or office. See text 


taking pictures. The yellow is used with 
orthochromatic film and the green with 
panchromatic. Many miniature camera 
users who have tried these modulators 
are quite enthusiastic about them. 


Ques. In using my photo-electric ex- 
posure meter, should there be any varia- 
tion when I am using different focal length 


lenses? In other words, does the same ex- 
posure apply to a 2-inch lens as well as 
to a 12-inch telephoto lens? (A. D. D.) 


Ans. The focal length of a lens does 
not affect the aperture stop—although it 
is well to keep in mind that the longer 
the focal length of a lens, the shorter and 
more critical is its depth of focus. Always 
stop-down a telephoto lens as much as you 
can when using it so as to insure as much 
sharpness as possible. 


Ques. Js it true that the Hollywood 
film companies send cameramen out to 
foreign countries to make scenes, and put 
in the actors after the film has been re- 
turned to Hollywood? How is it possible 
to do this? (353.53 
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Ans. Yes, these are known as 
projection shots.” 


“back 
The film, which is made 
outside of Hollywood, is projected in the 
studio from the rear on a special screen in 
front of which the actors do their acting 


and the camera photographs both the 
studio actors and the scene on the screen. 
When shown in the theater, it produces 
the complete illusion of the famous actor 
having been in the foreign country, up in 
an airplane or wherever the scene may 
have been taken. The making of the films 
for rear projection shots have to be taken 
with infinite care and consideration of the 
particular action which is later to be 
super-imposed upon them. 


Ques. Is there any 
special way to clean 
l6-mm films of the oil 
and dirt that constantly 
accumulate on them 
from being run in a pro- 
jector? ). D. B.) 


Ans. I suggest you 
get a can of the specially 
prepared cleaning fluid 
which can be purchased 
at most photographie 
supply stores. There is 
also available a_ film 
cleaning device that is 
inexpensive and very 
practical to use. 


Ques. Is there @ 
16-mm camera on thé 
market that takes sound 
on film, and if so is it too 
complicated to be 
by a person with average 
experience in using @ 


camera? (C. C. ma 


Ans. You can now 
purchase a 16-mm sound 
film camera that is port- 
able, practical and quite 
simple to use. The price is little more than 
that charged for silent cameras a short 
time ago. Film for this camera is available 
in regular panchromatic as well as Koda- 
chrome or natural color types. 


Ques. I have some very fine 16-mm. 
films of deer, wild ducks and small game 
and have been told that if I had these 
blown-up to 35-mm, sise I might be able 
to sell them to one of the news reel or 
other film companies. Would you advise 
me to go to this expense; where should I 
have the work done; and to what com- 
pany do you suggest I se nd the pictures 
for possible sale? 3 (A, L, 5.) 


Ans. Save your money. Enlarging 16- 
mm. films to 35 mm. is very rarely satis- 
factory enough for the re ‘suits to be given 
serious consideration for theatrical use. 
The pictures would have to be phenomen- 
ally good for any film company to pur 
chase them under the circumstances. 
16-mm. film is strictly an amateur prope 
sition and should not be considered for 
theatrical purposes. 
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His pockethook sets the 
pace for his hunting trips 












... yet he can afford to 
bring home a movie record 
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E HAS TO PLAN every “shoot” 
far in advance — and save up 
for it, too. But inexpensive as his 
inps must be—he can still afford 
amovie record of the big moments. 


A much less expensive camera 
and film now make it possible. 
Ciné-Kodak Eight has put movies 
vell within the modest budget. It 
was designed for people who wanted 
lomake movies— but thought them 
loo expensive. 


With this new camera, movies 
cost but a few cents a scene. Let 


your dealer show you the Fight and 
the wonderful movies it makes. 


Now gorgeous full-color Kodachrome 


for Ciné-Kodak Eight 


Just load your Eight with Koda- 
chrome, and “shoot.” Color movies 
are as easy to make as black-and- 
white. No extra equipment isneeded 
for all ordinary shots. The color is 
in the film... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


FHERE ARE NO GAME LAWS FOR THOSE 
WHO HUNT WITH A KODAK 


Ciné-Kodak Eight 


-.. home movies at less than 10¢ a “shot” 








HOME MOVIES at a fraction of their former 
A twenty-five foot roll of Ciné-Kodak 
Eight Film runs as long on the screen as 100 
feet of amateur standard home movie film. 
The Eight makes 20 to 30 black-and-white 
movie “shots’’—each as long as the average 


cost. 


scene in the newsreels—on a roll of film cost- 
ing $2.25, finished, ready to show. Ciné-Kodak 
Fight is small, sturdy —costs but $34.50. As 
easy to use as a Brownie. 








Edited by BOB NICHOLS 
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Killing Power of Bullets 


By 
Colonel Townsend Whelen 


ORTY years ago, when I began 
to read sportsman’s magazines, the 
matter of the killing power of rifle 
cartridges was being discussed just 
as much as it is today. Then it was “Big vs. 
Small Bores ;"—was the .32-40 as good 
a deer cartridge as the .45-90? Today the 
discussion has assumed a slightly different 
aspect because all modern rifles are small 
bores in the proper definition of the term. 
Today our sportsmen ask if the newer 
cartridges delivering very light bullets at 
ultra high velocities are better or worse 
than those utilizing much heavier, longer 
bullets at more moderate velocities. 
It seems to me that many of us, both 
readers and writers, in 


study of every subject under the sun it 
is not to be supposed that this matter of 
killing power has been neglected. As a 
matter of fact most careful, extensive, and 
scientific experiments in killing power have 
been conducted, only they are too gory to 
relate in public print. From all this record 
and experiment we know in general wliat 
any particular bullet at any velocity can 
be depended on to do. 


We know now in general the particular 
types of wounds that any particular car- 
tridge will cause in various parts of the 
anatomy of animals of certain size and 
toughness—not every time perhaps, but say 
seven times out of ten, enough to permit us 
to form a general rule. 

All of this evidence points very clearly 
to one certain conclusion. The killing 
power of any cartridge or bullet is in 
direct proportion to the amount of animal 
tissue it destroys, and where in the animal's 
body this destruction occurs. Nothing but 
the destructive ability of the bullet mat- 
ters. Knowing in general how various bul- 
lets at various velocities perform, what 

kinds of wounds they make, 





studying and discussing the 
killing power of various 
cartridges, fail to take into 
consideration both animal 
nature and human nature. 
No two animals react the 
same to similar wounds un- 
less the wound destroys the 
brain or spinal column. Men 
. vary greatly in their expe- 
riences, mental processes, 
and reasonings. Often two 
of us will piace an entirely 
different interpretation on 
an incident. Many of us are 
naturally influenced by our 
personal experience and do 
not give any credit to the 
vast experience of the world 
on any particular subject. 

In my library there are 
possibly ten thousand pages 
of evidence on the subject 
of killing power of rifle car- 
tridges. Possibly two thou- 
sand of these pages are from 
the pens of sportsmen who 
have had a lifetime of ex- 
perience in the big game 
fields. 

For many years I have 
been interested in collating 
data on this subject. It has 
been very necessary to sepa- 
rate the chaff from the 
wheat. The kernels which 
remain point very decidedly 
to what a studious person, 
with enough personal expe- 
rience to correctly analyze 
what he reads, cannot fail 
to realize is very close to 
the truth. Also in these days 
of specialization and close 
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Bullets - 
117 to 300 gr. at 2300 f.s. 


TYPICAL BULLET WOUNDS 


Chest 
Cavity. 


Chest 
Cavity. 
Bullet strikes 
large surface 
bone. 


Abdominal 
Cavity. 





Hind 
Quarter 
Shot. 


Medium Velocity 


¥ 


Light Bullets: Ultra High Velocity 
47 to 110 gr. at 3500 f.s. 


we can judge their killing 
power under all conditions. 
In the shooters’ hands the 
most important factors are 
the shape, weight, sectional 
density, and construction of 
the bullet. Next is the strik- 
ing velocity of the bullet. 
Energy deserves no men- 
tion whatever in a discus- 
sion of killing power. 

Then at the other end of 
the range we must consider 
the target. Its species, size, 
vigor, in what direction it 
faces, and where the bullet 
strikes it. The animal target 
will vary almost as much as 
a steel plate varies from a 
cake of butter, and surely 
we must take it into consid- 
eration. 


T therefore only remains 

to see how various bullets 
at various velocities per- 
form against certain kinds 
of animal tissue targets. 
Particularly under each 
condition we must consider 
how much animal tissue 1s 
destroyed, and where in the 
animal it is destroyed. I 
must limit myself to modern 
cartridges (that is, the best 
bullets in use today at their 
usual velocities) and also to 
American big game only. 

The first of these bullets 
we will consider is the long, 
heavy bullet, the one wit 
considerable sectional den- 
sity. A soft point, hollow 
point, or otherwise expand- 
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ing bullet, weighing about 117 grains in 
25 caliber, 160 grains in 6.5 mm, 175 
grains in 7 mm, 220 grains in .30 caliber, 
275 grains in .35 caliber, or 300 grains in 
375 caliber. The muzzle velocity that can 
be given these bullets, with permissible 
breech pressures, in light and convenient 
sporting rifles, will vary from 2,200 to 
2400 feet per second. We will call this type 
the “heavy bullet.” 

Between the heavy bullet type and the 
second type we have an intermediate car- 
tridge which utilizes a fairly heavy, fairly 
long bullet at a much higher velocity—150 
grains at 2700 to 3000 f.s., or 180 grains at 
2700 to 2850 f.s. As might be supposed 
such cartridges give results which com- 
bine some of the wounding characteristics 
of the heavy type bullet and the light type 
bullet we are about to describe. 

The second type of cartridge, the effect 
of which we will describe, is one which 
employs a very light bullet at an ultra 
high muzzle velocity, such as a 48-grain 
bullet in .220 caliber at M.V. 4,140 f.s., an 
87-grain bullet in .25 caliber at M.V. 3400 
fs., or a 110-grain bullet in .30 caliber at 
M.V. 3400 f.s. This type we shall term 
the “light bullet.” 

If either type of bullet strikes and de- 
stroys the brain or the spinal column in 
front of the lumbar region it causes in- 
stantaneous death, and these are the only 
two cases where bullets can be relied on 





A Service to Readers 


THis department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of FIELD & 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 











to invariably kill, instantaneously. De- 
struction of the spinal column in rear of 
the lumbar region may not kill instantane- 
ously, but it does completely paralyze the 
animal’s hind quarters so as to render it 
incapable of locomotion. 

On broadside or head-on chest shots the 
heavy bullet destroys tissue throughout an 
area which can be compared roughly to a 
quart wine bottle, the cork being at the 
hole of entrance of the bullet. In a deer’s 
chest the bottom of the bottle will often 
extend to embrace the skin on the opposite 
side so that there is often a hole of exit 
large enough to stick one’s fist into. On 
moose and elk the destructive effect does 
not extend clear through the chest as a 
tule, both because these are much larger 
animals, and because their tissue is tough- 
er, and the wound a certain bullet makes 
in them may not be quite as large as in 
the softer tissues of a deer. 

he weights, diameters, lengths, and 
velocities of bullets also cause slight differ- 
ences in the amount of tissue destroyed just 
exactly as common sense would indicate 
they will. A 117-grain .25 caliber bullet 
may make a wound which will be equal in 
area only to a pint bottle, while a 300-grain 
375 caliber bullet may make one similar 
to a two quart bottle. But in general the 
similarity of the destroyed tissue to a wine 
bottle exists. Particularly, however, I want 
to draw attention to the fact that a quart 
bottle of destroyed tissue in a moose does 
not involve nearly as much vital tissue as 
it would in a deer, is not as surely vital 
a wound. : 

Whether or not this heavy bullet strikes 
oI large surface bone such as a shoulder 
litle ger catering the chest cavity makes 
oak ne ifterence in the wound because 

; a bone offers little resistance to such 
@ long, heavy bullet. It merely makes the 
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heritage of abundant American wildlife 
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control. It facilitates 
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neck of the bottle shorter because the bullet 
starts to expand quicker. 

The light bullet striking in the chest 
cavity causes two decidedly different types 
of wounds depending upon circumstances, 
and these wounds differ radically from 
those caused by the heavy bullet. If the 
light bullet strikes the chest cavity with- 
out hitting a large bone it tends by reason 
of its extremely high velocity to explode 
and disrupt the fluid-filled tissues within 
the cavity. These tissues, disrupted at ex- 
tremely high velocity, are not merely de- 
stroyed and pushed aside, but they become 
actual projectiles themselves, and darting 
out at all angles, further destroy surround- 
ing tissue. We thus have a wound within 
the animal’s chest which is more like a 
large football in area, with lots of little 
arrow-like wounds darting out from it. In 
such a case the light bullet often destroys 
much more tissue in very vital parts than 
does the heavy bullet, and it kills quicker, 
with a much larger proportion of almost 
instantaneous kills. 

3ut if this light bullet should hit a large 
surface bone, such as a shoulder blade of 
an adult animal, its typical wound is very 
different. It will usually penetrate that 
bone because bullets at extremely high 
velocities have the property of penetrating 
hard substances, even steel plates. But dur- 
ing such penetration they utterly destroy 
themselves so that there is nothing to do 
damage after they get through. The bullet 
tends to disintegrate almost completely on 
the bone. Almost all of the destroyed tissue 
is confined to the bone itself, to the imme- 
diate surroundings of the bone, and to 
the tissue over the bone. A few small par- 
ticles of the bone may be projected into 
the chest cavity to cause a certain small 
amount of damage there, but as a rule the 
majority of tissue destroyed is small, and 
is not located around and in truly vital 
organs. Such a wound usually does not 
cause a quick death. The animal will often 
travel a long distance but will probably die 
within a few days. Every sportsman de- 
sires to avoid such a wound in the inter- 
ests of humanity, conservation, and surely 
bringing his animal to bag. 


T is in chest wounds that the experience 

of the hunter becomes of importance in 
successful big game hunting. The old 
hunter knows that an animal struck in the 
chest, even with destruction of the heart, 
may travel several hundred yards before 
dropping or lying down. If it lies down and 
is not pursued at once, it will probably 
expire in a few minutes, or will stiffen up 
and lose its alertness so as to make an easy 
target when the hunter gets to it. If routed 
out of its bed within a few minutes before 
it dies or stiffens up, it may then travel 
several miles before dropping dead. When 
the old hunter makes a chest shot and his 
animal does not drop within sight, he sits 
down and smokes a couple of pipes before 
he takes up the trail, and he usually finds 
his animal within a short distance. 

3ut the beginner, if his animal does not 
drop to the shot, either damns the rifle, 
possibly bursting into print on its ineffec- 
tiveness, or he gets another rifle next sea- 
son. If he follows the blood trail he prob- 
ably does so too quickly, and in that case 
he also loses his animal. I am perfectly 
aware that in the artificial conditions under 
which deer are hunted today, in forests 
thickly populated with hunters, not follow- 
ing a wounded deer at once will probably 
result in some other hunter finding and 
claiming it. That is an artificial condition, 
and does not alter the effect of the car- 
tridge at all, but seems to indicate that 
for such forests one should use the most 
powerful cartridge available, irrespective 
of other desirable qualities. 

Next we come to paunch shots, that is, 


shots in the abdominal cavity. We all try 
to avoid such shots, but we cannot always 
do so. Here the light, ultra high velocity 
bullet performs much as it does when it 
enters the chest cavity without striking a 
large surface bone. Indeed it may perform 
even better in many cases because it strikes 
organs more distended with fluid, and it 
1s very apt to cause a most complete “blow- 
up” of the major portion of the cavity 
causing almost instant death. The animal 
humps up, staggers around for a couple 
of seconds, and goes down to stay. But the 
heavy bullet at lower velocity does not 
cause anything like so much destruction of 
tissue, does not encounter enough resist- 
ance to expand it fully, its typical wound 
in the paunch being one in which the tissue 
is destroyed for perhaps an inch or so 
around its path. With such a wound the 
animal is rather apt to run a long distance, 
escaping to die later. 


ECAUSE the light bullet performs so 

J well on a paunch shot, the beginner 
might think he would endeavor to place 
his bullet there. The abdomen forms a 
large, easily hit target. But he will prob- 
ably not intentionally take such a shot more 
than once, particularly if he hunts without 
a guide and has to dress his own beast. Of 
all the disgusting messes that a hunter 
ever put his knife into, a big game animal 
hit in the paunch with a light, ultra high 
velocity bullet is the worst. It is liable to 
sicken one for the taste of venison forever 
afterwards. Every good sportsman tries 
to avoid a paunch shot. 

Lastly we come to the hind quarter shot, 
one which unfortunately is becoming more 
frequent because it now offers itself so 
often under present hunting conditions. 
Today, because of shorter open seasons, 
hunters get less practice than formerly, 
and are not se skilled in still hunting, stalk- 
ing, silent up-wind approach, do not see 
game quickly, and their animals are usu- 
ally alarmed and on the move before they 
see them. Very frequently their first and 
only glimpse of the game is the south end 
of it bound north. Now the hind quarters 
is not a good target. It does not contain 
any organs the destruction of which will 
quickly prove fatal. 

To stand much of a chance of bagging 
an animal on a hind quarter shot the bullet 
must drive deep, clear through the big 
mass of bone and muscle, forward into the 
chest cavity. This is a mighty difficult task 
for any bullet that can be fired from a 
light sporting rifle. The light, ultra high 
velocity bullet always fails miserably on 
this shot. The heavy bullet may do it some- 
times if it has lots of sectional density, and 
the velocity is not too high. Penetration of 
such bullets is deeper at a moderate than 
at a high velocity because the bullet does 
not expand so much, The 220-grain 30 
caliber bullet often makes this shot suc- 
cessfully on deer, but seldom on very large 
animals. The 300-grain .375 caliber bullet 
will do it oftener, but such a cartridge 
would not be selected by most sportsmen 
because the heavy recoil would tend to- 
wards poor marksmanship. We cannot do 
much about the hind-quarter shot. It is one 
to be avoided whenever possible. 


S between these two cartridges, consid- 
ering only killing power, neglecting 
everything about the rifle itself, I should 
prefer the heavy-bullet type to the light- 
bullet type. For a great many years our 
really experienced big game hunters have 
invariably expressed the opinion that the 
safest and most successful spot to place a 
bullet is low down in the chest and rather 
far forward, such a shot being liable to 
break the shoulder and at the same time 
destroy the heart or the very vital organs 
around it. The long, heavy bullet 1s the 
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safest for such a shot, particularly being 


bs. more liable to break the shoulder thus | 
city preventing the animal travelling so far 
n it after being struck. wre . 

a8 But I would not select either typical 
orm cartridge. Every time I would vote for 
shes the compromise cartridge, that is, the fairly 


d it heavy bullet that also has quite a high 
muzzle velocity. There are a few such 









i cartridges. The .257 Roberts with 117- 
tal grain bullet at a muzzle velocity of 2650 
uple feet per second, the .276 Dubiel cartridge 
the 4 with 175-grain bullet at M.V. 2800 f.s., 
not the 280) Magnum taking a 180-grain bullet 
n of at M.V. 2850 f.s., the .30-06 cartridge with 
sist- 180-grain bullet at M.V. 2700 f.s., and 
und lastly the 300 Magnum_ with 180-grain | 
ssue bullet at 2850 f.s. The .257 Roberts is suit- | 
a able only for deer, sheep, goats, and cari- 
the bou. The .276 Dubiel and the .30-06 have | 
nce the advantage of being used in rifles hay- | 
: ing short breech actions and seem partic- 
ularly desirable. 
Ss 80 All of these are long-range cartridges, 
nner but of course they perform even better at 
lace short or moderate distances. Remaining 
Ss a velocity, and with it killing power, falls 
rob- off rapidly as the range increases, until 
nore out at 350 to 400 yards the killing power 


hout of any cartridge begins to become unsat- 
. OF isfactory. But that makes little difference 


inter because not one hunter in a thousand has 
smal the skill necessary to hit at such distances, 
high and others should not take such unsports- 


le to manlike chances. The .300 Magnum is the 
ever longest range cartridge we have, but we 


Pei must pay for it in a 9'%2-pound weapon with W a] 0 I A kh I oo H | os 
ries M4 : 
a long barrel and rather heavy recoil. 


shot, 


more F we hunt in a wooded country only we 
f so do not need a long-range cartridge, or a 
ions. bolt-action rifle. We can adopt the handier, 
sons, quicker lever-action for a heavy cartridge. 
erly, The new .348 caliber Winchester Model an DRINK 
talk- 71 rifle is a fine example of an efficient 



























r see weapon of this type. The cartridge loaded 
usu- with 150-grain bullet has enough drive to (NW OT, OF COURSE,AT ONE SITTIN 6} 
they smash shoulders of light animals like deer, 
and and yet gives the large proportion of in- 
: end stantaneous kills for which the light type 
rters of bullet is famous. It is particularly in- 
ntain dicated in deer forests where there is li- 
will ability of some other hunter claiming one’s 
deer if it is not killed on the spot. The 
ging 200-grain cartridge is an excellent com- 
vullet promise for larger animals. The rifle is 
- big light, handy, well balanced, quickly oper- } 
o the ated, with excellent sights and stock. Its | PROOF { a P 
task sure hitting range is about 150 yards, For 152 years—Bushmills has had a 
ma which is ample for woods hunting. * unique tradition. It has been the whiskey 
high lf I were to be guided by my own ex- f . ! Forit kes it test 
y on perience only, utterly disregarding that of of connoisseurs. For it makes ts greates 
ome~ — of hunters — — ty appeal to the cultivated taste. The rea- 
, and greater opportunities than lave had to 9 ‘ a a n 
on of judge such matters, I should not be recom- son? Bushmills is maltier—and Bushmills 
than cep _. + se oe pac is 9 years old! At first acquaintance —it 
does xilled only slightly over 100 head of Amer- es ae 
n 30 ican big game myself, and I have had fine Se: tastes surprisingly distinctive. After the 
suc- —_ with much lighter cartridges. But she ‘) seventh drink—Bushmills will be your 
large analyzing my own experience in the light — hs ife! 9 i 
nullet of that of others I am sure this is because BUSHMILLS whiskey for life! For you Il readily 7 
ridge in boyhood learned to still hunt, stalk, : yy, —that no other whiskey can match the 
smen approach silently, and see the game quick- . . eT: : 
1 to- ly, as in those days I hunted continuously tos - sustained and thrilling Saver of 2 high 
ot do m fine game countries. Also almost all of a ball, Manhattan or an Old Fashioned 
5 one my hunting has been in the real wilderness 





J s 
where the game was unsophisticated, not made with Bushmills. 


80 afraid of human beings, offering better 


oe 
Peder 





nsid- shots, so that I can recall making but two uns” Q 

or rey shots and one hind quarter shot. mores “WE Cp 

noulc dded to this I trained myself in marks- BUSHMILLS ef. - ‘ 

ight- manship at an early age, and have always — Tee World's Robust Old 

; our = in practice. a/s kel if, 4 ae as 

have urty-five years ago I shot a great Jen Wellbow Old burbon 
t the ony mar Sheee, and goats with the much cami t Ws ° ad R 

ace a scussed .30-30 cartridge. I never had a US/EYS Tangy Old Scotoh 
ather real failure with it but that was because ome - 

le to ; was almost invariably able to-place the 

time _— well into the chest cavity. If one can “>- _—— 

-gans do that the 30-30 makes a splendid deer % ? 


5 the ‘artridge. But few of us can do that be- (Saw) ALEX D. SHAW, IMPORT DIVISION, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP., NEW YORK & 
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Here's the camera for every outdoor enthusiast— 
a real miniature. Only 5 inches long—only 14 
ounces loaded! Super-speed f:4.5 lens, highly cor- 
rected, gets those shots in dark woods—in bad 
weather. Wide-range shutter—up to 1/200 sec.— 
stops fast motion. 
Crisp, clear, brilliant pictures! Economical, too. 
35 millimeter economy—ex for as little as 
one-half cent apiece. 36 pictures in one loading. 
Bring back your days in the outdoors with an 
Argus—plus all the other picture-taking oppor- 
tunities. 
See the Argus at all photographic stores or 
departments. Write for full details. 
INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CORP. 
126 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 















TRY THE GUN 


before 
you buy it 


Store, you can test the guns 
action and be sure of finding 


IUustrated: 


Remington Over and Under Shotgun *13940 


THE GUN SHOP 


THE STORE FOR MEN 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 














TARGET 
PISTOL 


BULL’S-E 
- 

For practice. Guaranteed to hit a housefly at 
10 feet. Shoots No. 6 shot. Does not break win- 
dows. Magazine holds 60—Loads automatical- 
ly. Marksmen of the highest order use them 
for practice and pleasure. Set includes bull’s- 
eye stamp, bird targets and extra ammunition. 


Ask your dealer first $2.50 prepaid 


BULLS-EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. 
x 404 Rawlins, Wyo. 







Whenever you are in Chicago, 
an expert from The Gun Shop will 
ladly accompany you to one of the city’s 
inest Gun Clubs, only a short distance from 
The Store for Men. There, as a guest of the 
‘ou like in 
e one that 
suits you best. You will be able to choose 
from one of the greatest gun collections in 
the United States, as well as command the 
services of Master Gunsmiths to build or 
alter a gun to your personal specifications. 
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cause we have not taken the trouble to 
train ourselves in marksmanship. 

Space does not permit of describing 
every cartridge—that would take a book. 
Also there are other things to be consid- 
ered besides the cartridge. A_ rifleman 
knows that he must select a rifle with suit- 
able sights, properly shaped stock, and 
other details if he is to shoot well with it 
and place his shots well. I am trying to 
make it apparent that placing the shot is 
almost as important as the bullet’s charac- 
teristics. In fact it is my personal opinion 
that it is more so. Also, I do not share 
the opinion often expressed that no hunter 
can be sure of placing his shots. Writers 
who make that statement are certainly not 
riflemen. Except on rapidly-running white 
tailed deer in thick timber at short range, 
a most difficult shot, placing bullets fairly 
accurately on our big game is child’s play 
to the trained rifleman. 

May I inject here a little about this 
marksmanship training? It takes no more 
and no less time than golf or tennis train- 
ing, and no particular physical perfection 
is necessary. It always embraces rapid fire 
and the use of the Lyman-type of hunting 
sight, or else the telescope sight. It seems 
to be extremely difficult to convince the 
average sportsman who takes his rifle in 
hand but once a year that his shooting is 
precisely on a par with the play of the 
golfer who takes his club in hand but once 
a year. There is no use trying to find a 


| cartridge that will invariably kill game no 


matter where the bullet be placed. I know 
of no such cartridge. 


GOOD SHOOTING HABITS 
By H. G. Moore, Jr. 


LWAYS of first consideration, in the 
handling of any firearm, is the safety 
factor. The handling of a gun, especially 
in the field, soon becomes a series of ac- 
tions dependent upon habits. These are 
quickly and easily formed, for the sport 
requires concentration on objects other 
than ourselves. 

A gun should at all times be handled 
as if it were loaded. This is the Golden 
Rule of gun handling. While afield, where 
the gun is loaded, the gunner must utilize 
every precaution at his command until it 
becomes a fixed habit with him. Suppose 
hat an evil spirit had the power to dis- 
charge a gun at the moment that it be- 
came accidentally pointed at a person. 
Fate has indeed acted as that evil spirit. 
To my intense mortification, I have had 
my gun discharge unintentionally while 
hunting. Fate was kind to me—yet it is 
more apt to be kind only to those who 
have developed correct, safe habits of gun 
handling. 

If ever in doubt as to the safety factors 
in one’s shooting-habits, employ some test 
or check-up. For example, have this 
understanding with an accustomed shoot- 
ing partner; if your gun is found to be 
pointed toward him at any time, you 
make a forfeit of some definite article. 
Maybe a bird from your bag would be a 


good forfeit ; maybe five shells. Your part- 


ner joins in and it is made to work both 
ways. The honor system must be used; so 
that you may have to report yourself, if 
guilty. 

Although such habits as the frequent 
checking of the gun’s safety position are 


necessary, enough original thought should 
be given the subject of safety to establish 
an individual code. For instance, I learned 
never to walk along a steep hillside with 
my gun carried next to it. The gun should 
be carried on the off-side from the incline. 


You may slip and go down, especially 


where leaves have covered slippery rocks, 
and if the gun is improperly carried, it 
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will be slammed against the ground as you 
instinctively catch yourself. I have seen a 
gun discharged and the stock broken jn 
such a mishap. Likewise special care 
should be exercised when following any- 
one in a narrow path, or across a stream, 
Bad gun-carrying habits are deplorable, 

A word as to the gunner’s personal 
safety is not amiss. A good habit to form 
is the one which will cause you constantly 
to examine the gun barrels lest there be 
some obstruction in them. After being 
stored, especially, there may be a rag or 
excess grease in the barrels which would 
cause an accident. After a fall, a good 
hunter never fails to unload and examine 
his gun muzzle for mud, dirt, or snow as 
the case may be. Barrels frequently burst 
through gross negligence. 


ERE are some very important “ney- 

ers”: never allow 20-gauge shells to 
become mixed with 12-gauge shells, espe- 
cially in your hunting coat ; never lean over 
the muzzle of your gun; never lean the gim 
where the dogs may knock it down; never, 
a thousand times never, pull the gun 
through a fence towards you—if you do, 
you are not a good life insurance risk, 

Individual complexities of temperament 
enter strongly into actual shooting-habits, 
Everyone is primarily interested in hit- 
ting. A certain amount of self-confidence 
must be gained for that. It is an unfailing 
truism that “hitting leads to hitting, and 
missing leads to missing”. Until successful 
habits are formed, however, the shots must 
be analyzed. 

To do this, it is necessary to shoot the 
same gui enough to learn, and master, 
its peculiarities. For instance, with my 
favorite quail gun, I know that I can take 
a straight-away bird without even partially 
hiding it with the barrels. On a level 
crossing-shot, I must hold a little below, 
as well as ahead. On the overhead passing 
shot (my nemesis) I must hold well below. 
Therefore, cheeking the stock as I do, the 
center of the pattern is thrown high. A 
hand trap will help in determining such 
idiosyncrasies. Frequent opportunities at 
a certain shot and subsequent hits will 
become stamped upon the mind, which 
will lead directly to the hitting-habit. 

To aid this highly desirable habit in the 
field, certain other habits should be formed. 
First, study the flights of birds. Make it 
a habit to take an imaginary lead on an 
old pigeon, or even a swallow, should it 
fly past. Pay particular heed to the flight 
of quail when you are out working the 
dogs. On a covey rise, practice picking 
out one bird and continue to watch it. You 
may get quite a few surprises, and certain 
misses may be explained. ; 

Another helpful habit is the studying of 
surrounding cover, in view of determining 
the line of flight. Game birds can rarely 
be driven in a desired direction. They have 
already selected a hiding place into which 
to dart; therefore the gunner must en- 
deavor to place himself in a position af- 
fording a favorable opportunity. Remember 
that a quail or grouse zooming around 
your head is not conducive to hitting. 


ORTUNATE indeed is the constant 

shooter who develops into a “snap 
shot” on upland game. This habit makes 
his shooting practically effortless. His 
gun-pointing ability, acquired through 
constant practice, does most of the work 
for him. Natural speed, together with the 
subconscious knowledge of gun and game, 
are at his command. 

A more deliberate shot, a swinger, must 
take more pains with his shooting. 11s 
style, at its best on wildfowl and doves, 
calls for a certain amount of “gun com 
sciousness”. Although definitely not aa 
“aimer”, the swinger must check over Mis 
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gun before the shot is fired. This method 
is more mechanical than the “snap”, but 
just about as susceptible to habit. It con- 
tains a definite repertoire of shots which 
are pictured in the mind of the shooter. 

The swinger must beware of throwing 
his gun far in behind the target and fol- 
lowing it. On crossing and quartering 
shots, the swing should start with the body 
as the gun is being brought up. The muzzle 
of the gun should be quite close to the 
target by the time the shooter cheeks the 
stock. Then as the muzzle swings past the 
target, and with the forward allowance 
increasing, the shot is fired. The greater 
the angle of flight, the faster the gunner 
swings. Any tendency to stop this swing 
is disastrous. For this shooting-style, the 
habit of following through with the gun 
becomes an obvious necessity. And as for 
the habit of shooting with a still gun, or 
poking, it is to be avoided like smallpox. 


HE etiquette of shooting is not to be 
taken lightly. Although a hunter’s con- 
duct afield is largely governed by his natu- 
ral manner and personality, habit plays its 
part. While I know of no Emily Post on 
the subject of shooting etiquette, there are 
certain rules which should be observed. 
The worst breach of etiquette, of course, 
is to allow your gun to point towards your 
shooting partner. If he has to watch you 
about half the time, his pleasure and skill 
will suffer severely. It is tactless to shoot 
against your partner. Competitive shoot- 
ing on live game may be distasteful to 
him, and in any event this will lead to 
much doubling on the same bird. Shoot 
only on your own side. Don’t conform to 
the habit of shooting altogether on the 
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left or on the right. It is always awkward | 


when two left-side shooters, or two right- 
side shooters, get together. You may no 
doubt have a preference as to which side 
you like to shoot on, but offer your part- 
ner his choice. 

Do not shoot rabbits in 
other man’s bird dogs. When game is 
down, mark it accurately, and don’t be 
a claimer. Don’t be a game hog, for this 
breed is seldom welcomed a second time. 
If you have the larger bag at the end 
of the hunt, insist on dividing with your 
partner. Never display over-anxiety, jeal- 
ousy, or nervousness. Don’t be grim or 
over-determined about it all—it is a sport, 
not a task. Respect landowner’s rights, 
and should property or livestock be ac- 
cidentally damaged, report it promptly. 

Only through repetition are habits 
formed. When correct shooting-habits are 
once formed, they relieve the gunner of 
mental strain and become his greatest 
asset, 


FIVE NEW DU PONT 
I.M.R. POWDERS 


HE title of a 38-page booklet issued 
4 by DuPont is Better Loads for Better 
Shooting. The occasion for the issuance of 
this opus is notable: for DuPont has 
brought out a series of five new rifle pow- 
ders (developed from the group designed 
for modern cartridges) and the booklet 
Better Loads for Better Shooting carries 
loading data in all calibres that should be 
in the hands of every shooter who likes 
to load his own firecrackers, either hab- 
tually or upon occasion. 
The five powders in the new series—and 
the job for which each is intended—follow : 
DuPont No. 4227: This smallest-grained 
powder in the series is similar to DuPont 
No. 1204 and is intended for use in small- 
Capacity cartridges like the .22 Hornet, the 
25-20 Winchester and the 32 W.CF. 
DuPont No. 4198: Similar to DuPont 
No. 251% (which, incidentally, was never 


front of the | 















“Tf a million ducks use a fly-away, the hunters 
along the line will swear there are plenty of ducks. And 
some will kick about restrictions on their shooting. It’s 
a hard job to estimate our whole duck population, 
but that’s what counts. I figure that those who have 
spent years studying wild life conservation can come 
closer to the facts than any of us gunners. They want 
to save the wild fowl for us and the generations to 
come. If they say we must ease up on the kill, it’s 
up to all good sportsmen to get behind them and 
help to put through and support proper regulations.” 
Hercules Powder Co., 914 King St., Wilmington, Del. 
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e HERCO INFALLIBLE 


Easier with this Rod to 
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Take the work outof guncleaning. No more patches 
jammed in your barrel. Every part of your bore is 
completely and 

wonderful “rod with 
secret is in the steel 


COMING APART IN THE BARREL WITH 
MARBLES JOINTED 
RIFLE ROD 
made in brass or steel. Comes complete with tips 
and adapter. Give calibre and length of barrel. 
Price, $1.25. One piece rods, $1.00 each. 
Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick 


— when saturated with Nitro- 
Solvent Oil and left in the barrel 
- will keep it in perfect condition. 
Sens State calibre or gauge. For rifles 
: and shoiguns, 


OE ses2 60c. Revolvers, 30c, 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. (A-111) 


525 Delta Avenue Pf Gladstone, Mich. 


ly cleaned by using this 
steel backbone.’’ The 



















““HE MUST BE 
WEARING HEAVY, 
OLD-FASHIONED 
BOOTS TO GET TIRED 
OUT SO SOON!” 


No man can hunt at his best—or get 
any fun out of the sport!—when his legs 
are all tired out. So why not wear Goodrich 
Litentufs—the boots that put hunting on 
the “comfort” standard? 

Weigh a pair of Litentufs in your hand. 
Real feather-weights! Slip your foot into 
one. Feel how snugly they fit the whole 
foot and ankle—note how’ flexibly they 
give with your slightest movement. 

Yet for all their comfortable light- 
weight, Goodrich Litentufs resist the 
toughest sort of wear. Besides the Anklefit 
sporting boot illustrated, there are many 
other Litentuf models—16" height Litentuf 
Lace Anklefit, The Sportsman, etc. If your 
dealer cannot show you this complete 
line, write for illustrated folder. B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Footwear Division, Water- 
town, Massachusetts. 





The Litentuf Anklefit is an extra flex- 
ible, light-weight sporting boot. Made 


with cushion insole and cleated sole. 


Goodrich 
Litentuf 


ANOTHER B. F. GOODRICH PRODUCT 
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available to handloaders) and intended for 
medium-capacity loads like the .300 Sav- 
age, the 32 Winchester Special and the 
.32 Remington. 

DuPont No. 3031: Similar to DuPont 
No. 17% and is intended for medium 
sporting and military cartridges and mid- 
range loads. Representative types of car- 
tridge are the .257 Remington-Roberts, the 
30 W.C.F. and the .348 Winchester. 

DuPont No. 4320: Similar to DuPont 
No. 1147 and is intended for large-capacity 
sporting and military cartridges like the 
.220 Swift, the .270 Winchester and the 
30-06 Springfield. 

DuPont No. 4064: Similar to DuPont 
No. 15% and is intended for magnum- 
capacity cartridges like the .35 Whelen and 


| the .375 Magnum. 





The booklet Better Loads for Better 
Shooting contains valuable information for 
the hand-loader. A copy may be acquired 
gratis by addressing the Explosives De- 
partment, Smokeless Powder Division of 
DuPont, at Wilmington, Del. —B. N. 


NEW WINCHESTER M-70 


ANY of the wise boys over the coun- 
try have known for the past ten 
months or so that Winchester had a brand 
new baby to present to a breathless world 
of sportsmen. Now at last it can be told: 
It's the new Winchester Model 70 bolt- 
action. 
The M-70, it is alleged, will be ready 


| for delivery late in January. It is specific- 
| ally designed to supersede the Model 54, 





though with one exception: The .22 Hor- 
net will continue in the M-54. 

The Model 70 is being made in six cal- 
ibres, .250-3000, .270, .30-06, 7 mm, .257 
Roberts and the .220 Swift. 

Although there is no basis for hazard- 
ing such a guess, it would not astonish 
this Department to see the Model 70 in- 
clude also the now popular .300 Magnum 


| calibre, as well as the .375—eventually, of 
| course, and at a later date, and maybe. 


The Winchester M-70 will be available 
in three stocks, standard sporter, super- 
sporter and target type. And the target 
model will be brought out in three types, 
the national match target model, medium- 
heavy target model, and the heavy-barrel 
bull-gun. 

Many improvements: trigger, bolt, mag- 
azine, safety, etc. More about these next 
issue. =—B, N. 


ADJUSTABLE PEEP 


A last I believe I have found a peep 
sight that has just about everything 
the doctor ordered. Often wondered why 
somebody didn’t make an aperture sight 
that works on the same principle as the 
human eye, or the ordinary camera shut- 
ter. No use talking about it, on a bright 
day you may want your aperture cut down 
to a tiny pin-hole. Then if the light sud- 
denly changes you may very much want 
the aperture slightly larger. Of course you 
can always take out one aperture and put 
in another; if you have another handy. 
But how often one feels it is too much trou- 
ble to make the change—and maybe even 
if one did make the change it wouldn't 
pan out so hot after all. At any rate that's 
the way a lazy man reasons. 

This past week-end I tried out a new 
peep that seems to have everything. This 
is the new so-called Iris Shutter Disc made 
by the Merit Gun Sight Company. 

The aperture on this peep is adjustable 
to any diameter from .022 up to and in- 
cluding %-inch. The aperture works like 
a camera shutter, or like the pupil of a 
normal eye—except of course that the Iris 
Shutter is not automatic. You can turn 


from minimum to maximum in less than a 
quarter turn; can make a new aperture 
adjustment in no more time than it takes to 
read this sentence. 

The manufacturer claims the Iris aper- 
ture will not change during the course of 
shooting unless readjusted by the shooter: 
also, that zero remains unaffected. The 
shooting I did over the last week-end with 
this new peep offered no evidence to show 
that the manufacturer claims beyond his 
right in this respect. —B. N. 


PATS I HAVE MISSED 
—AND WHY 
By Karl M. Foster 


HAVE sometimes wondered if all 

devotees of wing-shooting analyze 
their misses as well as their hits. It has 
been truly said that we remember the good 
shots made during a day’s hunt but forget 
the poor .ones. Being in a rather critical 
frame of mind recently, due to a series of 
unaccountable (?) misses, I decided to 
“look myself over” in the act of shooting 
to determine the reason for missing shots 
that a tyro should have made with cer- 
tainty. 

On this day I began my hunt in an alder 
swamp where in other years I had found 
both partridge and woodcock. Following 
the dog through cover I was suddenly 
aware that he had struck a fine point. Be- 
tween the dog and myself there was a 
small brook to cross. In order to flush the 
bird I had to circle a large fallen tree and 
come up on the dog from the side. I did 
so and was congratulating myself on mak- 
ing an excellent approach when the par- 
tridge flushed with a roar of wings—and 
I missed a perfectly open shot over a 
pointing dog! 

While I stood reloading I pondered over 
the reasons for missing that bird. The bird 
had flushed as I had put my right foot 
down in a soft spot. When the gun went 
off that foot was two inches lower than the 
left and sinking deeper as I swung on the 
bird for my lead. 1 remembered the tight- 
ness of my shooting coat and in checking 
this item found I had put practically all 
my loose shells in the right-hand shell 
pockets and this snugness had bound me 
up on the sharp left swing. The right foot 
being low had made me shoot low, while 
the tight coat had stopped my swing. 

Lately I have been making sure of my 
footing when approaching my dog on 
point and have found the effort worth 
while. I approach a bird with an eye toa 
firm shooting platform as well as with a 
view to getting a shot in as open a spot 
as possible. 

Recently while shooting skeet at a 
friend’s field we found the frost had cov- 
ered the board walk so that footing was 
anything but secure. We shot our first 
round of skeet in back of the frost-covered 
boards on very uneven ground and I not- 
iced my scores suffered—until I made a 
mental note to check my footing betore 
calling for the bird. This was never neces 
sary when shooting from the dry boards. 
| am wondering if this firm-footing busi- 
ness does not account for some of t 
poor shooting in the field of some of our 
crack skeet and trap shots—who may be 
so accustomed to a flat, solid base to stand 
on that they unconsciously take tt for 
granted in the field when they attempt 
that hasty snap at a flushed bird. 

Along the same lines, but from a differ- 
ent standpoint, I have been trying to de- 
termine the cause of misses on the part 0! 
shooting companions in the hope that this 
observation would help my own shooting. 
It is astonishing, when you set out in earn 
est to dig up alibis, to see how successful 
you can become at it. No two opportun 
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Clothed in tradition... backed by common sense ... is the cus- 
tom of enjoying a “Scotch and soda” before dinner. And of all 
the good Scotch whiskies, there’s none better for this pleasant 
purpose than Johnnie Walker. Smooth, tangy, bracing... it whets 
the appetite and warms the spirit. 

And, of course, after dinner you'll find the knowing ones stick- 
ing with Johnnie Walker. For no whisky “sits better” after food 
and drink. All Johnnie Walker Scotch Whisky is DISTILLED, 
BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND under British Customs 


supervision. Red Label is 8 years old; Black Label, 12 years. 


iter No matter what the clock says ITV 
is stick with... JOHNNIE ALKER 
car “SCOTLAND’S MOST FAMOUS WHISKY” 


rtum- CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., N. Y¥., SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 
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Here is BIG news for you! 





JOHN 
TAINTOR 
FOOTE 


one of the most famous of all authors 
of today, has written for Field & 
Stream six shooting and fishing 
stories that are almost beyond praise. 


Mr. Foote is one of that small group of 
writers for whose work the small group 
of biggest magazines pay almost unbe- 
lievable prices. He is known wherever 
The Saturday Evening Post and other 
American magazines are read as the 
author of superlatively entertaining 
humorous stories of shooting and fish- 
ing that are in a class by themselves. To 
mention only two of them, “The Wed- 
ding Gift” and “Dumb-Bell of Brook- 
field™ are already classics. They have 
been read with delight by millions, and 
will be read with delight by future gen- 
erations. 





The Blighting 
The first of of Jeptha And these 


these great If there ever was a story written that “had every- will follow: 
- ‘i thing,” this is it. It will take you back to your boy- : -. Stuff 
stories will hood days and your first gun and the first game The Diver Does His Stuff; 
" you killed with it. It will give you nostalgia, put a Lilly Belle Gets the Air; 
appear In the lump in your throat a _~ dozen times and give Old Joe; The Fall of Mr. 
vou a half dozen real belly-laughs that will rattle 
December the window-panes. It’s an absolute knock-out, one Barnstople; An Unnamed 
‘ of the finest achievements of this truly remarkable Stor 
ra ) Story. 
issue writer. Don’t miss it! . 





Newsdealers are going to sell out early. Make sure 


of getting every issue by sending us this coupon E feel safe in saying that no other out- 
now. Take advantage of the new subscription price. door magazine will even approach FIELD 

& STREAM in quality. These Foote stories, the 

po Tels TR ee -she inin —_— series of articles which Zane Grey has written 


‘TE STRE 515 Madis Ave., Ne ; . ‘ ; af 

Fup & Srazam, 515 Madison Ave. New York exclusively for FreLp & STREAM and which will 
soon appear, and other big features which we 
are not quite ready to announce, will prove to 


| 
For the enclosed $1.50 put me down for a 1-year ; 
you that Fre_p & Stream will be an even better 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 


subscription beginning December. 


magazine at 15c than it was at 25c. To any real 
sportsman it will be distinctly in a class by 
itself. 











F&S Nov. 3 — 





— 
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ties in a day’s shooting are ever exactly 
alike—which may account for much of the 
fascination. ‘ 

One soon learns a right and wrong way 
to approach birds in certain cover. I have 
one such spot in mind as I write. It is a 
large cover holding possibly half a dozen 
birds and situated about a hundred yards 
from a large stand of pines where the 
birds roost at night. It is useless to hunt 
this cover until afternoon as the birds sel- 
dom get as far in their travels, after feed, 
until well along in the afternoon. This 
cover is bordered on two sides by large 
open fields. The other sides connect with 
4 mountain to which the birds usually fly 
when flushed. 

If the approach to this cover is made 
late in the afternoon from the mountain 
side one can easily get within shooting 
distance of the cluster of old apple trees 
and grape vines where the partridges lie. 
Being hemmed in by open fields on two 
sides these birds will lie beautifully to the 
dog and excellent shooting is obtained. 

But if the approach is made from the 
open-field sides, either of them, the birds 
flush wild and you haven't got a chance. 
These birds are aware of our approach 
the instant we enter the cover and the di- 
rection of our approach determines their 
action. If you have located a brood of birds 
in any certain cover and are having poor 
luck getting a shot, try the approach from 
another angle. Results may surprise you. 


O dog can handle his birds as well 

hunting down wind as he can with 
the wind in his nose. It is often foolish to 
attempt to approach birdy cover down- 
wind, especially if the cover is at all open 
or the birds are wild. I am fortunate in 
possessing a real old-time New England 
partridge dog and he usually takes care 
of this item on his own responsibility. To 
test him, I have on occasion deliberately 
entered good cover down-wind only to 
have him leave me, race madly down one 
side, wheel across into the cover and hunt 
back to me quartering back and forth un- 
til he has found his birds, or discovered 
they are not in the cover. 

In partridge hunting, especially if one 
is hunting without a dog, it behooves the 
hunter to be perpetually ready for action. 
Many shots will be obtained by following 
this procedure and everlastingly sticking 
to it. It means being ready anytime, in- 
cluding those times when you are going 
through fences, lighting your pipe, or lac- 
ing your boots. 

Here is another tip which may net you 
an extra bird: When you approach a 
lence, in good cover, stop and jiggle the 
wire or kick the boards before you put 
yourself hors-de-combat while crawling 
through, over or under. The biggest par- 
tridge I ever killed (this one weighed 
34 ounces) was obtained by this fence- 
liggling trick. He was hidden in a patch 
ol cover directly under the wire, no doubt 
planning to have a fine laugh at me just 
as I was crawling under. 

. Woodcock shooting and pheasant hunt- 
ing do not demand this ever-ready attitude 
on the part of the shooter as does the 
partridge end of the game. Nor do they 
demand as keen-nosed or as brainy a dog. 
Your quail dog can handle woodcock if 
ie has a good nose, and almost anything 
resembling a bird dog can operate pretty 
well on ringnecks if he has any nose what- 
ever, But partridge hunting demands a dog 
with brains to supplement that keen nose. 
a. has to decide how far he can go on 
jm trail or body scent and make that 
ision promptly. He may make his stand 
ae — the bird and pass the buck 
feet a th 4 work up to within a few 
hat — vird without any hesitation. 
nny sixth sense is what makes 
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a partridge dog what he is. Absence of it 
puts him in the just-another-bird-dog 
class. If you have a real partridge dog he 
is priceless. 

I was fortunate when embarking on the 
partridge shooting angle of wingshooting. 
I had the tutelage of a master at it. I 
never knew him to hunt with a dog, how- 
ever, and to my way of thinking he missed 
half the joy of it all. He earned his birds, 
as does any other hunter who acquires 
his quota by still hunting. It is a sporty 
way of getting your partridge and the bird 
has a better chance than when he is hunted 
with a good dog. 

I have always remembered this sports- 
man’s system in getting his birds to rise 
at the right time—at least part of the time. 
He would walk as quietly as possible 
through good partridge cover and every 
few steps would come to an abrupt halt. 
These stops were the signal to all con- 
cerned that the critical moment had ar- 
rived. I tried this method with huge suc- 
cess and am mentioning it here as I have 
never seen a description of it in print. 
When hunting partridge, particularly 
without a dog, it is easy to pass close by 
a bird if you keep on walking—the bird 
endeavoring to escape detection by remain- 
ing quiet and concealed. But when that 
abrupt stop is made it always seems that 
the bird can't stand the presence and in- 
variably bursts from the cover. 

If you are using a fine dog don’t make 
the mistake of pushing him too hard. Let 
him work out his birds until he finds them, 
or discovers they have gone. He gets as 
much satisfaction in finding and pointing 
birds for you as you do in bringing them 
to bag. If the cover is thick and you have 
a staunch dog you can get the birds to 
rise above heavy cover by approaching 
the point from the front or even from the 
side. The bird has both you and the dog 
located when the point is made and he 
is as afraid of one as the other. Many 
times of course this front approach is im- 
possible. But try it sometime and see if it 
doesn’t give you a better shot. This maneu- 
ver cuts by a third the bird’s opportunity 
to choose his own exit. 


NEW SHOTGUN SLUG 
BY WINCHESTER 


UST getting back from running around 
the country, I find Winchester has gone 
ahead and done it at last—in short, brought 
out a shotgun slug-load that (according 





These new slug-loads come packed in 
handy cartons, five shells to a carton 


to laboratory tests) stands a fair chance 
of hitting what it is aimed at beyond 20 
paces. 

Information from the New Haven lab- 
oratory states that at 50-yard range the 
new slug will consistently group in 3 to 5 
inches extreme spread. 

The Winchester slug-load is obtainable 
in 12, 16 and 20-gauge in the following 
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TRACE MARK REG. U.&. PAT. OFF. 


MACKINAW 
Water Repellent! 


EITHER rain nor snow, nor biting 
wind can pierce this great, big, husky, 
hefty, all wool Mackinaw. The wool is spe- 
cially processed to make it water repellent! 


But it is the warmth of this fine wool Buck Skein 
that I am raving about. The big storm collar 
(notched) protects your neck and face; flannel 
lined breast muff pockets are real “hand warmers”, 
and note these immense side flap pockets. Even the 
tabs on the sleeves can be adjusted to protect you 
in extreme cold. It is cut big and roomy for there 
is no saving of goods in my Buck Skein Mackinaw. 

And as for workmanship, your wife or your best 
girl is the best judge of such details as: Reinforced 
buttonholes and piped inner seams. Yes sir, it’s fin- 
ished inside and out, clean as a whistle. 

It fits like a smartly tailored top coat. Double 
breasted with separate detachable belt; sport back 
model with deep pointed yoke and inverted pleat 
for shoulder freedom. 

But, how am I going to describe the colorings 
and the beauty of this all wool plaid? Photographs 


| mever do justice and the one above is no exception. 


You have a choice of three colors: (1) a deep rich 
blue blending into lighter blue shadow effect with 
faint charcoal plaids; (2) a dark red with maroon 
shadings and faint gray plaids; or (3) a dark brown 
with light brown shadings and plaids. 

GO TO YOUR DEALER NOW! However, if 
he is all sold out, then mail me the coupon, enclose 
your check or money order, and I'll see that you get 
your Buck Skein Mackinaw pronto. This all wool 
design is of my own creation, so you must pardon 
my enthusiasm. But, to prove my words with deeds, 
if for any reason you do not like the coat I will 
prepay carrying charges both ways. 

Yours truly, 


Druck’ Stésh 5% 


LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. C11, New York City 


See that I get this all wool Buck Skein 
Mackinaw as checked ssf) 
Colors: Blue [] Dark Red[] Brown 


Give Chest Size 
Here’s my check (1) or money order [] 


(Your money refunded if not satisfied) 


Name 


Address . 











Serve Teacher's... 
the Scotch your friends 


enjoy. It’s a gentleman’s 
whisky. There’s a hearty, 
genuine tang in the taste. 
Men like its friendly 
flavour. And the full- 
bodied mellowness of 
Teacher’s is unique ...so 


its friends will tell you. 
Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. 
Glasgow and London 


Sole U. S. Agents : Schieffelin & Co., New York City 
Importers since 1794 
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weights: 12-gauge, 1 ounce; 16-gauge, % 


| ounce; 20-gauge, 54 ounce. 


Following are the ballistic results ob- 


| tained at the factory : 


Gauge Range Velocity Energy 

12 0 1470 1995 
50 yds. 1260 1485 

100 yds. 1120 1165 

16 0 1436 1600 
50 yds. 1243 1205 

100 yds. 1100 940 

20 0 1410 1245 
50 yds. 1213 923 

100 yds. 1071 718 


Winchester’s development of this slug- 
load is right in line with what this De- 
partment specially stressed in the article 
The Short-Range Running Shot in the 
August issue. Said article was a plea for 
more accurate shotgun slug-loads. It was 
specifically pointed out that the average 
man is familiar with the use of his shot- 
gun on moving game ; something that can- 
not always be said of his prowess with the 
rifle. Therefore, why not develop for him a 
decent smooth-bore slug that will give 
him more than a Chinaman’s chance to kill 
his buck on the average short-range run- 
ning shot in timber? y 


BILL’S JOB 


NCE in a while a fellow in this gun- 
editing business gets to feeling sort 
of sorry for himself on account of so many 
odds-and-ends of work. Then he drops a 
line to his friend Bill Moore, editor of 
Sportsmen's Review, out in Cincinnati: 
“T'll be mighty glad to see you at the 
G.A.H.,” replies Bill. “I don’t have much 
to do throughout that week. Nothing but 
see every shooter on the ground, seven 
hundred to a thousand of them, get his (or 
her) subscription, get photographs of all 
the winners, figure these winners every 
day after the shoot-off, keep in touch with 
the advertisers, listen to Jim Smith’s and 
Bill Jones’ kicks on their A.T.A. handi- 
caps, lend a sympathetic ear to Bill 
3rown’s story of how he lost that target, 
visit with old buddies, have a drink of 
cawn likker with some of my Kentucky 
friends—all the time keeping in the back 
of my head that I must return to the office 
when it’s all over and write enough to fill 
a 60- to 80-page paper in one week’s time 
and mention all present .. .” 


CHILDREN AND GUNS 
—Do They Mix? 


——DD. iN. 


OW can we expect peace while par- 
ents allow children to have guns? 
How can we reduce crime as long as 
children are permitted to own firearms? 
These are two questions I have heard 
anxious mothers ask as they face the prob- 
lems that confront every modern American 
parent. They are questions that demand 
some thought. And I, since the arrival of 


| my son two years ago, have been doing 


some thinking about them. 
I want, as desperately as any mother can 
want, to see a world-wide and lasting 


| peace. And certainly no one will be more 


overjoyed than I when it is possible to read 
a newspaper that is not besmirched with 
lurid tales of the deeds of the mentally and 
morally crooked. I have considered both 
questions and reached certain conclusions. 

I have decided that my son shall have 
my permission and encouragement regard- 
ing the ownership of a gun when his father 
and I consider him old enough. And I do 
not expect him to become a war agitator 
because he owned a .22 when he was a kid. 


Children will not associate guns with war 
unless the idea is so presented to them by 
their elders. 

Sooner or later nearly every boy jg 
bound to get a gun in his hands: Whether 
it is his own, or whether it belongs to a 
friend does not much matter. What does 
matter is whether or not he will know how 
to handle it. If he does know he will not 
be putting both himself and his companions 
in danger. 

Children should learn that guns are not 
toys; that they are a serious business with 
which one must never “experiment.” And 
when I say children I am including girls, 

I married a sportsman and I expect my 
son to get some of his biggest thrills hunt- 
ing with his dad. At present my husband js 
meeting once a week with a group of boys 
in our vicinity. He is teaching them the 
game laws, how to cast, how to use a 2? 
And surprising as it may seem, parents 
have all gladly cooperated. 

—HELEN Ocpen Lawrence 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
DIFFERENCE IS MOSTLY THEORETICAL 


Speaking from the standpoint of defensive 
shooting, what in your estimation is the differ. 
ence in the effectiveness between the .38 and .45 
revolver cartridges versus the .38 and .45 auto 
matic pistol cartridges? 

L. D, Ossory, 


Ans.—Generally speaking, the cylinder guns 
with their lead bullets make better killers against 
a man target than the automatics with their 
jacketed bullets. However, this is a fine point 
and hardly worth discussing. To a_ wrongster 
hit right with either the revolver or the pistol 
cartridge, either calibre, the difference in ef 
fectiveness is almost wholly theoretical. 

SnootinG Eprtor. 


A 20-GAUGE FOR SKEET? 


I have been shooting a 20-gauge modified 
choke Remington pump on quail, dove and duck. 
Have had fair success; but at skeet I’m a dub. 
Could I do better with a new barrel, or should 
I put on a Cutts contraption? Or is it worth 
the expense to get a new gun just for skeet? 

While I certainly do like the 20-gauge gun, 
I'd be willing to go to a 16, or even a 12-gauge, 
just so that I could make a decent score at 
skeet—if you think such a change will help me. 

RupotpH WEaveR. 


Ans.—I consider the 20-gauge a handicap on 
the skeet field in about the following proportion: 
In the hands of a good skeet shot the 12-gauge 
is about 3-birds-in-a-hundred better than the 20- 
gauge, and about 2-birds-in-a-hundred better than 
the 16. In other words, a shooter capable of 
scoring 98 with the 12-gauge should be able to 
turn in 96 with the 16, or 95 with the 20-gauge. 

If you just want to be a good skeet shot 
with the 20-gauge and harbor no ideas of trying 
to break all records in running 100-straights, 
then I’d say get yourself a second barrel for 
the 20-gauge, bored cylinder; or send the whole 
gun up to the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 
Middlefield, Conn., and have them install a Cutts 
Compensator with 25-inch over-all barrel length. 

Your 20-gauge with Compensator on it will 
still be a good game-gun for the class of shoot 
ing you do; you can have Lyman send along a 
full-choke tube to take care of dove and duck. 

SHootine Epitor. 


SHOOTING WHERE YOU POINT 


I have just completed your article Jn Defense 
of the Automatic. To my mind you have covered 
every side of the question but one: How about 
the angle of the grip to the barrel? : 

I have just completed a series of experiments 
on this subject and think I have found the 
correct angle. Pick an object on the wall an 
point at it with your index finger. Now bring 
the other three fingers in as if you were about 
to grasp a gun. Measure carefully the angle 
between your index finger and the straight line 
formed by the other three fingers. I find it to be 
about 130 degrees. This differs, slightly with 
different hands, though the variation amounts 
only to a few degrees. 

ew the Colt Government .45 Auto. has } 
handle set at 110 degrees. Suppose we bent ol 
grip back so that it sets at 125 degrees. page 
not this tend to make the gun come nearer 
pointing itself? 

By the way, 
works fine! 


I tried your lock-grip and it 
CrawrForp Hayes. 
Ans.—What you say may be true. The sade 
of the grip on the .45 Automatic may tem 


make it shoot slightly low in your hands. How: 
ever, the new “hump” housing that Colt 
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. ral years ago—and which at present is 
‘ith war aioe equipment on all National Match .45 
them by s—this tends to achieve the very thing you 
y Sate. In short, it raises the point of impacts TWO R ' F L E S ‘eek s3 R A 
boy ; Actually, I suppose the Ordnance authorities 
voy is fet that it would be better to make a slightly 
Vhether jow-shooting gun for the soldier in action rather 
igs toa than one which would throw the secand, third @) ‘ 4 U N T | N G 
1at does and succeeding shots over the enemy’s head in | 
ots fast shooting, due to nervous excitement. 
Ow how Individual hands, of Gere, differ. be ith the 
r “ ” si fi e point of impact . ° ° 
ae “a ese ar to coinciding ‘with my sense | Many sportsmen who like to hunt a wide variety of large and small game 
S Aap Po ee ie, aan ‘ ° ° 
of pointing, permitting me to throw my bullets | find that their requirements are well met in these two Savage Rifles. 
pretty close to the area I am trying to hit— 
are not that is, of course, shooting by just pointing the ‘ 
ess with q gun and not looking over the sights. This last ieee, 
” is really the only sure test which proves whether 
it. And or not one’s gun is adjusted properly to his 
1g girls. hand. . cE 
pect my SHOOTING EDITOR, 
" 2 PUTTING ON THE BEV-L-BLOK SIGHT 
sdand Is 
of boys I have purchased from the Poly Choke Com- 
he i ny a Bev-l-Blok front sight for my shotgun. 
lem the efore proceeding with the installation of this 
se a 22, sight I wonder if there is any particular at- 
parents tention to be given to its installation; or whether 






it can simply be screwed into the hole left by 
the removal of the present ivory sight. My gun 
.WRENCE is an L. C. Smith 12-gauge, 26-inch barrel. 
KENNETH SIAs, 


FOR BIG GAME 
Model 99 Hi-Power Lever Action Rifles 
5 Calibers, of which Savage .300 and Savage 


ERS dt te r “en 
Ans—This job is so simple that it has me ,. 

-ETICAL stumped ine te tell how to do it. I do almost -250/3000 are most popular, because they furnish 

none of my own gunsmithing, being a deplorable plenty of power for all game of the Western Hemisphere. 9 Styles, all featured 

ia" mechanic and a most amateurish gun-butcher, i . ee s ” s e 

defensive St enn Gunga oak an Ge tee by the Savage hammerless solid breech; sleek, streamlined receiver; rotary 
he diffe Bey-l-Blok sight ever made and as near as I type 5-shot magazine; exceptionally large locking area for breech bolt; ex- 
fe can remember he simply enlarged the hole tremely accurate barrels, and many other satisfying characteristics, Illustrated: 
45 auto where the old sight was and tapped it to take ' 
spony the thread of the screw which attaches the Model 99-K—$50 
— Bev-l-Blok sight to the gun. > 








By far the best thing to do is to take your 
gun down to your local gunsmith and have him 
install it for you. It is a simple job and the 


der guns 
r$ against 


ith their , yor 
- wf cost will be trifling. 
— = SHootine Epitor, 
wrongster 
a SURE IS A PAIN IN THE NECK 
SpIToR. I'd like to ask you two questions concerning 
i : the .45 National Match. First, does that - 
target rear sight you have on your pistol shoot 
, loose after a 5-shot group has been accomplished? FOR MEDIUM AND SMALL GAME 


se Mine does. Second, do you carry your pistol in 
— a holster with the gun at full-cock, depending on 
and duck. the safety to keep her quiet until you want her 


Model 23-D .22 Hornet 
Tapped for mounting No. 20 Telescope sight, 4X, 


m a dub, to bark? I have always regarded this as risky. 

or should time sti = internal click adjustments for elevation and 

4 = Don H. Wittiams. windage. Small and medium sized game frequently must be shot at fairly long 

uige gun, Ans.—You are quite correct about the present range. It presents a small target, calls for as flat a trajectory as possible, and 
ph nae og Les on the 45 National Match. , wie sight sufficient energy to make a clean kill. The .22 Hornet fills these requirements 
or “ does 10s S$ zero under 3e vibration ot a sho . . "ee sc *.2 

beta we. string. Eventually I became so incensed at mine precisely. Price, Model 23-D, $34.25. ’Scope No. 20, $8 additional. 

——— gradually pulling the point of impact over to 

diel the right, as I shot, that I put her back on Send for Savage Catalog— 

a zero, screwed the little lock-screw in as tight sts : : H jati 

port: > cou oe nfo geagicedt Pour ham- describing Savage Rifles and Automatic Shotguns. Helpful table of ballistics. 
<-gaus mer and bruised the metal into the groove of the - a 

» a > lock-screw so that now it can’t turn. I admit SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 

rable of this is a poor way to treat what should be Dept. 129, Utiea, N.Y. 

ape hl rs a deluxe sight on a deluxe gun. But patience 

,: Me sat goes just so far—and right there is when } 

<U-ga } 








cect shot gave her a sock with punch and hammer. She 4 
pyle sticks tight now; but I wouldn’t promise how *g / 

e long—and if ever 1 want to change the point of l 

<i impact for any reason I'll have a time turning A 

a ~ screw, 

ender: n reference to carrying the .45 Government 

poration, cocked, this is perfectly safe. At full-cock you a Pp @) ~ T : |  C A is M S and A | M U N | T ' @] | 


ll a Cutts have two safety devices—one the thumb-latch, 





el tenet the other the grip-safety. That’s double insur- 
~ Pr ance and entirely ample in a Colt-made gun. 
Of shoot 





SHoorine Epitor, 


1 along a 
ind duck. 


EDITOR. 


ASK WESTERN CARTRIDGE FOR IT 


. I have recently bought a .22 calibre Spring- 
field Model 84 repeater and am greatly inter- 
ested in obtaining information on how to shoot 
and target-practice properly. I would appreciate 







HUNTING 





vee any information you can give me. C L oO T ad a g 
wo Ray A. McIntyre. 
periments Axs.—Drop a line . ~_ ar 
ound the Company oy me, one a, oa OU will need the real thing in hunting clothes Style 70 Breeches 
wall and of the Small Bore Rifle Handbook. This is an —genuine Duxbak, and no substitute. Get 
ow cv excellent elementary treatise prepared by Colonel them now. To keep you dry in rainstorms. To 
ere _ Whelen and published by the Sporting Arms and keep you warm in cold winds. To protect you right 
ty eemtion Manufacturers’ Institute. from briers, brush and the general wear and tear 
iit to be Ninaoonr ied srartridee p, poeeny distributes tie of hard, earnest, enjoyable hunting—trip after 
: 4 Kiet free of charge upon request. All tri fter year. 
ou you have to do is ask for it. a rip, year after year 
amounts 


SHootine Epiror. Right hunting &t, with freedom where needed. 





- has the Genuine pivot sleeves, do not bind when shoot- 
bent the NOTHING SMALLER THAN .23 BORE ing. Properly styled breeches, permit kneeling 
s, Would Was } : with comfort—and reinforced, fore and aft. You 
> a y ' . of P A 
earer to calibre a ee ont moose i =? ma Style 10 Hunting Coat can slide over rocks, kneel in mud, and none the 
it State of Wyoming? © season 0 33 in the Ai ts citer teed Se worse for it. Tough, pliant, genuine Duxbak 
» and It A. Demin: M ing fabrics tee. Full cloth, the original hunting clothes fabric made 
Haves. ‘ range of prices. See them to- rainproof without rubber. Good looking. Nice to 
: in AxS—The Wyoming State Game Laws say, day at your dealer’s. For wear. Choice of two colors, russet brown or dark 
"he andle effect, that any rifle may be used in taking big FREE Style Book, write olive, Also jerkins, shell vest, long pants, etc. 
tend to Te has a bore diameter of not less than 
Pg ~~ Of an inch and an over-all cartridge length of UTICA-DUXBAK CORP., 812 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 


no . ° 
» brought ot less than 2 inches, I think the law also speci- 






























2. 


Why miss your shots—and the full 
enjoyment of your trip? Important 
as E sass rifle, gun, or rod, is your 
underwear, Too heavy—it slows you 
up. Inadequate—it lets biting cold 
freeze out the quick response of nerve 
and muscle. Wear Duofold. Its unique 
fabric in two thin layers with air 
space between gives you warmth 
without weight or bulk. Inner layer 
all soft cotton next the skin for con- 
stant comfort. Outer layer contains 
wool for warmth and protection. It’s 
ideal for hunting and fishing. Ask for 
it at your men’s wear store. 

DUOFOLD, INC. e MOHAWK, N.Y. 


Duofold 


Health Underwear 


Made in all styles— from 
shirts and shorts to full 
length one-piece suits ..«. 
You'll like Duofold in the 
briefer models for general 
“in town” wear. 











IGHT through this Wollensak Riflescope, and 

kill with accuracy. It is keener sport and more 
humane, Magnifies 4 times, draws fine, sharp 
bead. Fits practically any rifle. No parallax, no 
mis-adjustment. Micrometer adjustments for eleva- 
tion*and windage. Easily attached and removed— 
without tools. Drills and taps included. If it 
doesn’t immediately improve your small game and 
target shooting—your money back. Dealers or 
direct, $10.00, postpaid (or C. O. D.). 
FREE—Catalog of Binoculars, Spotting Scopes, etc. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 867 Hudson Ave., Rechester, N.Y 


WOLLENSAK 






















fies a soft-point bullet, though this undoubtedly 
means any kind of expanding bullet. This lets the 
.30-30 in easily. I would not recommend the .30- 
30 as being a first-class rifle for moose, even 
though I do not regard the moose as an animal 


| particularly hard to kill. Many hunters do not 


| here 


realize that Wyoming offers good moose hunting 

in spots. It is the Shiras moose out there; and 
it is true that he is not a native, having come down 
over the Canadian Border forty or fifty years 


ago. Moose licenses are limited there. 
SHootinc Epitor. 
-28-GAUGE WESTERN QUAIL GUN 


I am ordering a new Parker 28-gauge gun 
with 26-inch barrels. Intend using this gun ex- 
clusively for shooting valley and mountain quail 
in California. Would like to have your 
opinion as to how much choke such a weapon 
should have. Should the gun be opened up past 
modified-choke, or should it be full-choke? I am 
having it equipped with single trigger and want 
both barrels bored the same, 

Bor Frau. 


Ans.—For the purpose you are going to use 
this little gun, and from the characteristics of 
the game you are going to hunt with it, I'd say 
that both barrels bored modified-choke with the 
single trigger would be a faultless combination, 

SHootTinG Epiror, 


CARRY THE .357 MAGNUM 


I would like your opinion on the hest-suited 
rifle handgun (preferred) for the following 
undertaking. 

This coming autumn F’ll be leaving for South 
Mexico on a botanical collecting trip. Most of 
the collecting will be done in mountainous coun- 
try, so you'll understand what I shall have to 
contend with. If a rifle, it will from necessity 
have to be light in weight and therefore probably 
light in calibre. I should very much like to 


or 


| depend on a handgun, but this may be out of 


the question. My work will be along commercial 
lines and I shall expect to bring out plants in 
great quantity. 

If a handgun can be depended on, this will be 
fine, considering that the machete will be used 
chiefly in getting my plants, 

auL Sweproe. 


Ans.—If you are a reasonably good pistol shot | 


I don’t see why you don’t depend entirely on the 
handgun and forswear the use of the rifle. It 
seems to me that you are going to have your 
hands full of other things on your botanical- 
collecting trip and I frankly believe that a gun 
like the new Smith & Wesson .357 Magnum 
will be just the ticket for you. 

This revolver will handle the ordinary .38 
S & W Special cartridges, which can be used 
for killing small game—and for this purpose 
I'd suggest nothing better than the light mid- 
range wadcutter loads. 

Then, for heavier game, take along the stan- 
dard .357 Magnum load. This is quite a pow- 
erful pistol load, though not quite as devastating 
as the hallyhoo spread by the boy reporters of 
the popular press. It won’t knock engines out 
of automobiles, sink battleships, or kill elephants; 
nevertheless, it’s a darn fine hard-hitting pistol 
cartridge. Order the gun with 6-inch barrel. A 
barrel longer than that is a blatty nuisance. You 
will use many more of the light mid-range loads 


|} than you will the heavy .357 Magnum loads, so 





take along a couple hundred of the heavy ones | 


and at least 500 of the light ones. That will 
make a nice combination and you can forget the 
extra encumbrance of a rifle. 

SHootine Epitor. 


GET THE 26-INCH BARREL 


T am going to buy a Winchester repeating 
shotgun Model 12, 20-gauge. | want this gun on 
account of light weight and light kick. Wish to 
shoot quail, dove and snipe commonly found 
around marshes in Florida lakes; also squirrel 
and duck. I have never used the 20-gauge 
peater. Some hunters tell me to get a 26-inch 
modified barrel; some say to get a 28-inch modi- 
fied barrel. I have felt the balance of the 26- 
inch barrel and like it. Which do you say is best? 

Eart Russet. 


Ans.—Get your pump-gun with 26-inch barrel. 


| It is not necessary to have any longer barrel on 


| a pump-gun. 





In fact, as far as my own choice 
is concerned it is neither necessary nor desir- 
able to have a barrel longer than 26 inches on 
any kind of a shotgun, repeater or double. 
Some shooters, however, like long barrels, partic- 
ularly in duck shooting, merely as an aid in 
aligning the gun. 

On a pump-gun the length of the action sup- 
plies added sighting radius that might be deemed 
helpful (by some) in aligning the tube. 

In reference to boring at the muzzle, if you 
have a gun with only the one barrel it is gen- 
erally regarded that modified-choke is the best 
all-round choice. The ideal arrangement of course 
is to have two barrels for a repeater, one bored 
cylinder, or improved-cylinder, and the 
bored full-choke. This gives one a fine combina- 
tion and makes the 20-gauge a real all-round 
weapon, 

SnootinG Epitor, 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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‘Instant Action 


| Your trigger finger can enjoy bare-hand free 

NEW SarAnaC hunter's mitt. Slot in right — ag 
for warmth, instantly bares one or all fingers’ sine 
handed, without removing mitt. Lap fits snugly in Dal 
for protection. Made of exclusive SarAnaC-process 
deer (buck-skin), wool lined, elastic knitted wrists, 
for hunting, ice fishing, motoring, winter sports: an 
preciated gift. Water-resistant, washable leather. z 
dries out soft and pliable. Sizes Large, Medium, Small 

Send today. Full refund if ‘pot ut. 

istied upon arrival. 


grain 
Mea 







PARKER BROS. & COMPANY 
DEPT. F LITTLETON, WK, 
DEALERS: Write for samples 
and prices on hunting mit; 


ski mitts, handball gloy i 
SarAnaC Buckskin ft mio = 





HUNTERS MITT 
CHAPS 


Made of exceptionally 
tough, very lightweight 
sail duck—not to be 
confused with ordinary 
heavy, stiff duck. Shade 
is a dead grass color— 
will withstand worst 
briars. 





Made with leather fae- 
ing in front that does not 
stiffen when wet... two 
front pockets — belt all 
around—style same as the chaps cowboys wear. Ideal 
for the hunter that shoots only a short time—for 
warm weather shooting—protect: your clothes, Easily 
slipped on and off. Give height and weight when 
ordering. Price $7.50 per pair. 

Our clothing and accessories are all made to mea- 
sure in our shops—F ishing, Duck and Bird Shooting, 
Skeet and Trap Clothing for the discriminating 
sportsman and sportswoman. 

Write us your requirements—we are 
turers in a position to execute your ideas. 


UTILITY GARMENT CORP. 
421-427 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


New World’s Skeet Record! 





manufae- 

















350 Straight! That is the marvelous 
new world’s Skeet record just ma 

by Mr. E. A. Lindsell with a Poly 
Choke equipped 12-gauge—and that 
gun is equally perfect for ducks, 
traps or upland shooting because 
with a Poly Choke the pattern ean be 
instantly, and with the fingers only, 
made right for any requirements. 


Send today for folder FS. 





THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


Franklin Ave. Hartford, Con 


BETTER SHOOTING—COMFOR! 
EYE PROTECTION 


For Skeeters, Trapshooters & Hunter 
AimRite Shooting Glasses reduce sla" 
increase sharpness of vision. Price 

durable case . . . $8.75 postpaid. Mone! 
| refunded in 10 days if unsatisfactory. 
Lowest price ever am 

. for glasses of this 
— quality. Send for liners 

OPTICIANS (Est. 1875), 520 Fifth Aves New 
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The Second National Championships 


LL God's chillun got skeet guns; and 
all God’s chillun certainly know 
how to use said skeet guns. With 
the exception of one lone adult 

(who succeeded in holding the fort against 
the onslaught of youth in the small-gauge 
¥Y-ounce match) the Second National 
Championship shoot at Bridlespur Hunt 
Club in St. Louis was a walk-away for 
little boys and girls still in their ’teens. 

Dick Shaughnessy, 14-year-old Massa- 
chusetts schoolboy, won the All-Bore Open 
Championship with a clean 248 x 250. 
Bobby Stack, California lad, took runner- 
up honors with 247. Billy Clayton, bright- 
eyed stripling from Oklahoma, walked off 
with third-place honors at 246 
after winning a shot-off tie 
from Grant Ilseng of Cali- 
fornia. In short, all honors in 
the biggest skeet match in the 
country went to juniors. 

In the National Women’s 
Championship, Betty Small, 
Detroit schoolgirl, tied up at 
89 with Mrs. D. F. Rice of 
Wheaton, Illinois ; Miss Small 
winning shoot-off and title. 

In the National 20-Gauge 
Championship, here again all 
three places went to the 
juniors. Bobby Stack of Cali- 
fornia won with a 99, Phil 
Conway of New Jersey tied 
at 98 with Billy Clayton— 
and won the shoot-off with a 
pair of 24’s to Clayton’s 24 
and 23. 

The National Junior 
Championship was taken by 
a lad, naturally ; it had to be. 
The same Dick Shaughnessy 
who was later to win the 
National All-Bore Champi- 
onship took the Junior title in 
his stride. The Sub-Junior 
wreath was won by Bobby 
Parker, 12-year-old from 
Tulsa—and just in case you 
might get the idea that low 
scores prevailed in this Junior 
event, may I add here that 
Mr. Parker (of the Tulsa, 
Oklahoma Parkers) smacked 
himself a neat total of 48 x 
0 — which is pretty fair 
shooting in any man’s skeet 
match, 

In the National Sub-Small- 
Gauge Match (which is just 
a highbrow way of saying 
the .410-gauge match using 


St. Louis shoot turns out 
to be children’s hour 


the ™%-ounce load) young Billy Clayton 
cracked out a clean 95—to win. The same 
youthful Mr. Clayton also annexed for 
himself the high-over-all prize on 550 tar- 
gets in all matches—scoring 530. 

The one bright spot in the whole shoot 
—the one ray of sunlight that shone 
through the clouds for us oldsters whose 
20th birthdays are far, far back in the 
misty past—the one and only cheer we got 
out of the whole circus—this came when 








K. C. Miller of Tyler, Texas knocked out 
100-straight in the National Small-Gauge 
Match, using a .410-gauge double-gun 
with 34-ounce loads. Mr. Miller was the 
only grown-up to catch a look-in—and he 
had to do a whale of a job to win. 

The Team Match was won in a walk by 
the Los Angeles-Santa Monica Club, with 
a 25-target lead over the Loantaka Skeet 
Club of New Jersey. This was a 250- 
target race shot concurrently with the 
Individual All-Bore Match. Los Angeles- 
Santa Monica scored 1217 x 1250 to Loan- 
taka’s 1192. The California squad com- 
prised Harry Fleischmann, 244; Bobby 
Stack, 247; Alexander Kerr, 243; Bill 

Davis, 237 ; and Grant Ilseng, 
246; an impressive team. 

. This California quintet 
gave the Easterners an excel- 
lent object lesson in skeet- 
team organization. These five 
shooters from the west coast 
shot through a round of skeet 
with machine-like speed and 
precision. They kept out of 
one another’s way, and were 
instantly on hand at their turn 
to shoot. Never a moment 
was wasted. The team is so 
well drilled and shoots with 
such clock-like coordination 
that no shooter in the squad 
has a chance to think about 
himself or get his mind off 
that one all-important objec- 
tive—to smash the succeeding 
target. 


HE one disappointment 

of the shoot was the fact 
that the game wasn't greatly 
speeded up by the down-the- 
line lay-out. Only six fields 
were available. I am _ con- 
vinced that in future lay-outs 
the fields must be set down 
in multiples of four. Six is a 
wrong number. Also, there 
should have been on hand 
some competent squad hust- 
lers. These were nowhere in 
evidence. Naturally there 
was unnecessary delay. You 
cannot give shooters a leaflet 
of instructions and expect 
them to move under their 
own power. Shooters have to 


1936 National Skeet Cham- 
pion, Dick Shaughnessy 








Here is a letter that typi- 
fies the opinion of thou- 
sands of shooters who own 
Stevens Buckhorn .22 
Rifles. 


“Gentlemen: 

“I have used a great many types of 
firearms, some, more or less expens- 
ive custom built models. Never have 
I seen a production gun that com- 
pared favorably with the ‘Buckhorn 
Stevens’ fora price even near yours, 

“It is indeed a great tribute to our 
American manufacturers that wecan 
produce quality and quantity 
together. 

“ Wishing the new bolt action Stevens 
the fame of the older Stevens target 
arms, I remain 

“Sincerely 


“Charles T. Barnes” 

































Much as a shooter may en- 
joy the numerous modern 
features of these rifles, it 
istheir target rifle accuracy 
that invariably makes the 
deepest impression. 


Just ask any man who uses 


one. 

Neo. 056 Ne. 066 
(illustrated ) Stevens 
apne Buckhorn 

uc orn d 
—_ 
5-Shot Clip =e » 
Magazine Magazine 
9-in-one sights 9-in-one sights 
Black Tip Black Tip 


$1085 $1265 


Also available tapped and drilled 
for clear vision Scope Sights. 


—— 


No. 10—3X— 84.75 
No. 20—4X—88.00 
Write for folder 


describing all the advanced features 
of these famous .22's 


J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 
Division of 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. E-40, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


OAS DR 
Buckhorn .22 rifles 


THE RIFLES WITH THE BLACK TIPS 








Better Scores — Eye Protection 
with the 


BELZ SKEET-GLAS 
)For Trap, Skeet, Pistol & Rifle Shooting 
With genuine perfect 
Belz Shooting Lenses 
15 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Write for booklet F 
wv. H. BELZ, INC., Opticians, 2 E. 44 St., N. ¥.C. 














Lenses Ground with Corrections If Necessary 
ONLY BENJAMIN HAS THE GENUINE SAFE 
COMPRESSED 


AIR PISTOL 
FOR TARGET & SMALL GAME 










BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO.,679N.Broadway,St.Louis,Mo.,U.: S.A. 


be hustled along a good deal like sheep. 

In addition to squad hustlers there 
should be a semaphore system of communi- 
cation—something like the big over-head 
score-board at Vandalia. 

The infernal loud-speaker, always in 
evidence at big-time skeet shoots, should 
be abolished. Its raucous blaring at in- 
tervals throughout the day does much to 
upset shooters’ nerves. Vandalia handles 
five times the number of shooters without 
loud-speaker aid. 

The loud-speaker, however, did furnish 
a bit of amusement at the tail-end of the 
shoot. A referees’ match was staged—the 
last thing on the bill-of-fare. As each 
referee shuffled up to shoot, a roar of 
good-natured catcalls and boos went up 
from the gallery. As head referee Couzens 





“Ww ide World 


National Woman Champion Betty Small 
(right) with her mother, Mrs. Sidney Small 


stepped to the plate, some Merry Andrew 
at the loud-speaker let out a series of thun- 
derous Bronx cheers. They were magnifi- 
cent, colossal, stupendous. Each time one 
of these Gargantuan razzberries roared out 
over the Ozark foothills the crowd scream- 
ed hilarious approval. 

The shooting at this Second National 
Championship meet was the best I have 
ever seen. Of the 202 entries in the All- 
Sore Match, 65 or 32.2 per cent shot an 
average of 90 or better. At Lordship 
(where the new skeet game was shot for 
the first time) only 29.6 per cent of the 
entries in the All-Bore Match scored 90 
per cent or better. 


NE of the finest sights in the whole 

show was to see young Dick Shaugh- 
nessy shoot his way to fame with a nice 
little 16-gauge double game-gun. 

Probably the most interesting thing 
about the whole shoot, at least as far as | 
was concerned, was the analysis I made 
of 968 individual rounds of skeet shot in 
the All-Bore Match. Bear in mind that 
968 rounds of skeet means 24,200 targets 
shot at. Of this total, 3120 or 12.9 per cent 
were missed. This missed average is lower 
than at Lordship, where (on the basis of 
606 rounds of skeet analyzed) missed 
targets counted up to 15 per cent. 

It is interesting to observe from this 
analysis (a summary of which appears on 
this page) that the missing is more general 
all the way around the eight stations; not 
so much high-spotted in any one particular 
station as was the case at Lordship, at 
which time the new skeet game received its 
initial try-out. Apparently the Station-8 
targets have now been solved by the ma- 
jority of shooters; although it is interest- 
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Station and No. of ¢ of 
Target Misses _ Misses 
3-H 00000000 238 7.63 % 
4-H 00000000 238 7.63 
2- HS 0000000 234 7.50 
8-L 0000000 220 7.05 
§-L 0000000 210 6.73 
5-H 000000 183 5.86 
6 - LD 00000 163 5.22 
4-L 00000 153 4.90 
6 - LS 00000 147 4.71 
2-HD 00000 142 4.55 
6 - HD 0000 140 4.49 
8-H 0000 133 4.26 
6 - HS 0000 126 4.04 
1-HS 0000 122 3.91 
3-L 0000 120 3.85 
1-HD 000 96 3.08 
2-LD OO 77 2.47 
7-LS 00 71 2.28 
2-LS 00 68 2.18 
7 -HS OO 60 1.92 
7 -HD OO 56 1.80 
7-LD OO 54 1.73 
1-LD O 36 1.15 
1-LS O 33 1.06 

Totals 3120 100.00 
Legend: 

H - Hightrap L —- Lowtrap 
D - Doubles S - Singles 











Here’s where they miss ’em: Analysis of 
968 individual rounds in all-bore match; 
24,200 targets shot at; 3120 missed 


ing to note that the lowtrap Station-8 
bird still remains almost twice as difficult 
as the hightrap target at the same station. 

As I am leaving the shooting grounds 
the last day, a shrill squawk from a pass- 
ing sensnibater stops me in my tracks. 
I pause to investigate. Peering under the 
canopy I perceive a very, very cocky young 
gentleman. 

“And who, Sir, are you?” 
with no little curiosity. 

“I’m the 1937 national skeet champ, 
Gran’pappy,” replies the pugnacious wight. 
“And I'd have got into the fracas here 
this year except that Nurse forgot to bring 
along my multiple diaper-changer.” 

With that he screamed to Nurse to fetch 
up another bottle of wild mare’s milk. 

I fled. These precocious infants get in 
one’s hair ; especially when one has passed 
the forty mark. —Bos NIcHots 


I inquire 


National 20-Gauge Champion, Bobby Stack 





(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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117’S A GRAND OLD PARTY 
(Continued from page 11) 


Or perhaps it is only the extra five yards 
that is thinning out his pattern. At any 
rate, I feel the older man’s performance 
gives evidence of greater steadiness. 

Bang goes Bush’s gun; the final frame 
in the Grand American shoot-off is under 
way. Both men break their opening targets 
cleanly. The referee’s “Dead” sounds 
monotonously. Then Bush misses his 5th 
target. Cheek blows his 8th, and again the 
tally is even. Bush drops his 13th target 
and once more finds himself in the one- 
down position—until Cheek slips a second 
time and misses his 18th target. 

The tie must be proving too much for 
Bush’s nerves because he misses his very 
next target, and in an instant—just as 
Buchwalter had done some minutes previ- 
ously—he finds himself one-down to the 
champion and a million miles from the 
most coveted title in trapdom. The 4th 





: rr 3 
Lela Hall, the girl with the cold 


steel nerves 


frame of the shoot-off ends 23—22, and the 
Clinton, Indiana, automobile dealer walks 
off the field with his old automatic, sur- 
rounded by a cheering, back-slapping 
throng. The 37th Grand American Handi- 
cap has become history. 
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Although I was raised within sixty | 


miles of Vandalia, this is the first Grand 
American I ever attended. It is one of 
those major events in the American scene 
that I should have witnessed long ago. 

Every American ought to see five out- 
standing spectacles before he dies. First, 
he ought to see a national convention of 
one or the other of the two major political 
parties in this country. Second, he ought 
to see a world-series ball game. Third, he 
ought to see the Kentucky Derby run— 
just once. Fourth, he ought to see a heavy- 
weight-championship ring battle. Fifth, and 
by all means, he ought to see the Grand 
American Handicap shot at Vandalia—at 
least once, 

Like some of our other typically Ameri- 
can spectacles, the Grand American of the 
Amateur Trapshooting Association at 
Vandalia each summer is something of a 
cock-eyed merry-go-round. It is almost as 


goofy in some respects as a 6-day bike race.” 


It’s a gamble—and all the world loves a 
gamble. You never know what's going to 
happen in the main event at the Grand 
American—and even if you did, the darned 
thing would most likely switch decks on 
you and never happen at all. 

In the end, the sucker comes nearer to 
getting an even break at the Grand Ameri- 
tan than most other typically American 
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At left, 6 power, 
30 mm Bausch & 
Lomb Binocular. 
10 other models 
to choose from. 










Army and Navy officers, aviators, yachts- 
men—those who need fine glasses— 
express an overwhelming preference for 
the Bausch & Lomb Binocular. Try this 
remarkable glass yourself—for yachting, 
Aat the races or polo, for touring or hunt- 
ing. See why we say, “by any test the 
world’s finest binocular.” 


Correct design and precision 
manufacture give the Bausch & * 
Lomb Binocular its remarkable 

qualities—wide field, brilliant 
image, light weight, easy hand- 
ling, and rugged sturdiness. 


SEND FOR CATALOG Forty-page deLuxe catalog of 
useful binocular information, free on request. Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., 281 Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH &L B 











THE WORLD‘S BEST—BY ANY TEST 












@ Made for 
the WOODS 


HUNTING CLOTHES 





Pure Wool 
Waterproof 


“From Wool to Wearer” 


You GET what you want in Woolrich Hunting Clothes! 

Pure-wool hunting fabric, specially woven, styled 
and tailored by Woolrich outdoor-clothing experts who 
know what it’s all about. Made “from wool to wearer” 
under one roof, high in the Allegheny Mountains, by the 
historic Woolrich Mills, weavers and tailors to woods- 
men and hunters for 106 years. 


Buy Woolrich woolen hunting clothes for all your 
hunting in big-game country. Noiseless to hunt in, water- 
proof, tough yet soft and neat-fitting, warm and good- 
looking. Best protection and guaranteed satisfactory. 

Your choice in mackinaws, hunting coats, cossack coats, cruisers, stag shirts, 
parka jackets, breeches, long pants, vests, flannel and kersey hunting shirts— 
plain colors, hunting and fancy checks and plaids, with button and zipper 
fastening. Also caps, socks and mittens. 

Hunting coat shown above is our No. 503, finest all-wool garment of its kind. 
Breeches to match, No. 1943 B. Hat-cap, No. 223. Shirts shown are, left, No. 
96 in large black-and-white plaid and No. 176 in small black-and-white check. 
Plenty of others. 

“Ask your Dealer for genuine Woolrich trade-marked 
hunting clothes. If he hasn't them, accept no substitute.” 
Write to us and we will see that you are promptly sup- 
plied. For Free Catalog 






Send this Coupon NOW! 
SQ eu ew ew ew eS eee ee ee eee eee 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS (Est. 1830) 
John Rich & Bros. Dept. FS, Woolrich, Pa. 
Send me your New Catalog of Woolen Hunting Clothes, includ- 
ing Winter Sport Clothes. 
Name.......... 


Address.... a 
Your Dealer’s name 
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an entirely 


NEW 
PRINCIPLE 






© Fresh air goes in here [i 


[ HE new Carburetor Kaywoodie has the 
following advantages: 
a: Its Perfect Mixture (of Air and Smoke) improves 
the flavor, taste, and aroma— because the to- 
bacco burns better. 
b. Its Perfect Mixture (of Air and Smoke) keeps 
your bow! dry even with constant smoking. 
c. Its Perfect Mixture (of Air and Smoke) keeps 
your smoke cool, and will not burn your tongue 
no matter how fast you smoke. 
d. Its Perfect Mixture (of Air and Smoke) takes the 
rawness Out of any tobacco. 





The Updraft of the new Carburetor Kay woodie 
is the result of 5 years of steady, intensive ex- 
perimentation. Now it's here— perfected. This 
new pipe looks just the same as the regular 
Kay woodie, except thatithas a ‘‘carburetor’’ hid- 
den in the bottom of the bow!—it breathes at the 
bottom! It’s MILD—mild enough for cigarette 
smokers! We ask all smokers to examine it at 
their dealer’s—the new taste in pipes! Of course 
it has the famous Drinkless Attachment in the 
stem. 
Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc. 
New York and London 


a LLIN: 
fo KAYWOODIE 





| well 
|aimed and swung on imaginary targets. 
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“institutions” offer. The trap-gunners at 
Vandalia openly shoot for the money in it. 
, for one, admire this frank recognition 
of the profit motive. Why try to conceal 
the most human of all human traits? Why 
adapt the hypocritical pose of disdaining 
all thought of profit, at the same time 
trying to substitute a few sterling-silver 
pie-plates to stand as symbols of the Purer 
Motive in sport? 

Let's see if 1 can give you some of the 
more vivid impressions the Grand Ameri- 
can makes on a man during his first visit 
to Vandalia. 

First of all, this huge trapshooting event 
is a sort of combination of a county fair, 
a street carnival, Ringling Brothers circus 
and a Chinese New Year. Sit in the spec- 
tators’ stand any hour of the day, close 
your eyes, and lo-and-behold you can 
very well believe you are in the presence of 
a giant popcorn popper. 

The long line of twenty-two traps 
stretches down the field for nearly half a 
mile. Each trap has five shooters behind it, 
banging away for all they are worth. This 
makes, let me see, 110 shooters pop-pop- 
ping away simultaneously—and as soon 
as one squad finishes another squad steps 
in to take its place, so that the pop-popping 
of over 100 shooters goes on almost un- 
interruptedly for the greater part of the 
day. Close your eyes, and it sounds like a 
giant popcorn popper going in for mass 
production. Indeed, when you open your 
eyes, you are somewhat disappointed not 
to see popcorn kernels the size of base- 
balls flying about through the air. 

A heavy iron-pipe fence runs down the 
entire length of the firing line, behind the 
traps. The purpose of this fence is to sep- 
arate shooters from spectators. Unlike big 
crowds in most other places, these spec- 
tators are very well behaved. They keep 
strictly to their side of the fence. 

It is noteworthy to observe in this con- 
nection that gun accidents at these trap- 
shooting fiestas are practically unknown, or 
at least unknown so far as I am able to 
gather. However, judging from the way 
guns are handled on the spectators’ side 
of the fence, you would guess just the 
opposite. Guns are almost universally car- 
ried closed, and as little groups gather 
here and there, comprised of shooters as 
as spectators, you see guns pointed, 


_ 


But nary a one ever goes off, or so they 
tell me. 

The reason for this is apparently because 
of one simple rule: All shells must come 
on the firing line in unopened boxes. There- 
fore, no loose shells ever stray back on the 
spectators’ side of the fence. However, this 
was my first Grand American, and I wasn’t 
quite prepared—and it does sort of take 
your breath away to duck down to avoid 
heing conked on the head with a gun bar- 
rel, only to come up and find the muzzle 
of another gun staring you in the eye. 


N the spectators’ side of the fence, a 
broad 100-foot thoroughfare stretches 
down the whole length of the half-mile 
field. On one side is the iron-pipe bar- 
rier. On the other side is Commercial Row. 
Here, in large and small tents, with ban- 
ners streaming across their fronts, are 
displayed perhaps a quarter-million dol- 
lars’ worth of guns, gadgets and shooters’ 
paraphernalia. Here on Commercial Row 
you can buy anything from a high-priced 
trap-gun to a hot-dog sandwich; anything 
from the latest model trailer to a bottle of 
3.2 beer. And if you think this choice is 
not yet wide enough, I might go farther 
and tell you that you can also buy per- 
sonal service of almost any description, 
from public stenographer to gunsmith. 
The people you run into, the snatches of 
conversation overheard, are always inter- 


esting. For instance, the following—the 
secret, of course, being that the earnest 
talkers are wholly unaware that their con- 
versation is being overheard: 

“Name me one man that has made more 
than five hundred dollars this year, ,. . | 
tell you, he’s just too good. . . . Never 
been anything like him.” 

“Getting so a man can just about break 
even and make his expenses—if he's 


lucky.” 

“Look at him, breaking 96 in the Pre- 
liminary from the 25-yard line this morn- 
ing, and in that wind, too. . . . Of course, 
he didn’t win, but he would have if the 
wind hadn't... 

“I'm not saying anything 


against him. 


Joe Hiestand, who wears a necklace 
of horseshoes 


Joe Hiestand 1s as fine a gentleman as 
you would ever want to meet. But it’s no 
use trying to buck him... .” 

Like every other big-time show, whether 
it’s a circus or a war, one or two, or may- 
be three, personalities generally stand out 
head and shoulders above the crowd. This 
is true of the Grand American. First of 
all, and headliner of first magnitude, comes 
Joe Hiestand of Hillsboro, Ohio. Second 
comes Mrs. Lela Hall of Strausburg, Mis- 
souri, a little town about twenty-five miles 
out from Kansas City. Third comes that 
Unknown whose identity is never revealed 
until the very last clock-tick—the winner 
of the Grand American Handicap. This 
last one is like the Unknown Soldier. He 
is Everyman and Anyman until the last 
score is hung up on the bulletin board and 
the last shot fired in the shoot-off. 

Viewing it from another angle, you can 
look at the personal factors at Vandalia 
as you would the cards in a poker hand. 
Joe Hiestand and Lela Hall are the king 
and queen in the hand. The winner of the 
Grand American Handicap is the buried 
ace in the hole, never uncovered until the 
last chip is thrown in. John Doe and Rich- 
ard Roe, who make up the great bulk of 
the shooters at the Grand American, are 
represented by the jack and ten. All five 
are vital factors necessary to the Grand 
American to make it what it is. f 

The Grand American crowd looks just 
like any other crowd; made up of sheep 
and those who shear them. Most of those 


who come to Vandalia to be sheared, how- 


ever, accept their fate goc .d-naturedly and 
no doubt get their money's worth of fun. 

“I’ve been coming here for the last seven 
years,” one veteran of the sport confides 
to me. “It costs me about 150 bucks a 
year, and it means scraping and skimping 
during the year to save up for this week's 
fun. But getting back and seemg all 
old gang you haven't seen since a year 
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—the why shucks, it’s worth the money 
rest pall you don’t ever win anything.” THIS IS AN THE PIPE IS FROM 7 
 con- There is one quality that every invet- ODD PIPE- Zw ASIATIC RUSSIA, AND 
erate gambler, however unsuccessful, has WHY IN THE @ YY THE THREE BOWLS ARE 
more deeply imbedded in his make-up. This is | A CLEVER Way OF 
oil hope. Every eee sn at Dees | OBTAINING THE DESIREO 
Never ican always keeps the fires of his hope a 
burning brightly, because the Grand Amer- BLEND OF TOBACCO sil 
break ican is conceded to be ’most any man’s . 
he’s bacon. And perhaps—who knows ?—this 
year his number will come up. 
Pre- ” The Grand American Handicap is pretty | 
norn- " much like kelly-pool. The blue-blooded 
urse, champion has a better chance than his 
t the humbler neighbor; but he has a tougher 
. time of it, too. For his high percentage on 
him. registered targets shoves him back, some- 
times as far back as the 25-yard line—and 
if you think shooting from the extreme 
added handicap of 9 yards is skittles-and- 











beer, you've got another guess coming. 
Ask Herb Bush, who had to concede five 
yards to a 16-yarder by the name of Cheek! 





THEY SIMPLY PUT THREE DIFFERENT 

KINDS OF TOBACCO IN THE THREE 

BOWLS AND SMOKE THEM ALL AT 

ogg THE SAME TIME — EVERY 

a fo} IVAN TO HIS OWN 
~. 


IHE humbler members of the trap- 
shooting fraternity generally have the 
opportunity of taking a crack at the 100 
targets at closer range. The Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap has been won by a 16-yard 
shooter seven times in the history of this 
classic event. Every now and then the 
claim is made that no one should be per- 
mitted to compete for the Grand American 
title from the 16-yard line, particularly 
not in the shoot-off. But, of course, this 
is all wrong. It is the hope of winning the 
Grand American that provides the come- 
on for the 16-yarders. Take that away, and 
you would soon see the Grand American 
simmer down to a handful of crack shots. 
The 16-yard shooter is classified as fairly 

. as it is humanly possible to rate him. His 

lace 16-yard tag is hung on him by the ever- 
watchful officials of the Amateur Trap- 






MIXTURE 2 















RIGHT! BECAUSE 
IN EVERY ONE OF 
THE THREE YOU 

















shooting Association. These officials pass WOULD GET MILONESS, 
me judgment entirély on the basis of pure FULL,RICH FLAVOR; 
+s mo mathematics, via the performance of the AND NO HARSHNESS 
th shooter himself as to percentage of hits on OR BITE’ 
e of registered targets. 
hp So the Grand American may truthfully 


This be said to be the only major sporting event 
in the country that gives the sucker a close 





ve approach to an even break. And every 
pretes2" man in the ranks of the humble majority 
Mis- helieves that somehow, in some way, may- 
sadles be this year will be his year. One year a 
- that preacher wins it. The next year a 14-year- 
aiel old stripling takes the crown. Last year it 
Pannen was a railroad conductor. This year a 
This 59-year-old automobile dealer steps into 


a the limelight. Next year, who knows? 
To those who may or may not be inter- 



















































i = ested in the luckiness or unluckiness of the 

number thirteen, this was the 13th Grand 
~~ American to be held at the Vandalia head- | Many a lifelong friendship begins when 
dalia quarters. The first Grand American at | a man makes the acquaintance of Prince 
hand. Vandalia was held back in 1924, Prior to | Albert. P. A. is prime, choice tobacco 
king that time, the Grand American had no par- | through and through— brought to the 
f the ticular home. Chicago apparently had the peak of mildness and tastiness by Prince 
uried inside road, and the big shoot was held Albert’s famous “no-bite” process. And 
1 the there nine times. New York and Indian- PA. ie “eri 2 Ra 8S. ; 
Rich- apolis each had it three times. Dayton and +A. 1S Crimp Cut —-PACKS Caner an 
tk of Columbus, Ohio, each had it twice. And makes a cooler smoke. There’s no other 
, are tt was held once each at Atlantic City, tobacco like this princely joy smoke, 
five Cleveland, St. Louis, Springfield, Ill, and men—for pipe or “makin’s” smokers. 
srand Kansas City, Mo. 

_ The Grand American had its first year Fog Pe og Ph SRG rie aS CR ar ara Senta oc 
just in New York back in 1900. That year : . 
sheep — aoont of the Mauve Decade. The é TR PRINCE ALBERT AT OUR RISK 

se aughty 90’s were going i 1e disc A ‘ 

= never to return. | aris ao fags ~sc | Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
y and Day of the 20th century. Rollo Heikes won | find it the mellowest, Gaatecs pape tobacco you ever 
i the Ist Grand American Handicap that | smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
Bows year in New York with a 91 from the in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
a 22-yard line ; we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 50 , 
ks A It wasn’t until jase tien tote ans : R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. pipefuls of 
ping couple of promising babies were born—| @ fragrant to- 
ai | stom athe at avec | A PRINGE ALBERT ie sont Boe een 
| the in the little town of Strausburg, Missouri, ‘ JO¥ 2-ounce tin of 
year —who were destined to exhibit some high- | ; ea a es Ea Se oe sas Prince Albert 
























\ KEEP WARM // 


WHEN ITS COLD «4 WET 


Ross McKenney.famous Maine 
Guide tells you how... 


"| wore my Brown's Beach Jacket for five years 
during the winter months on the trapping lines 
and | know of no harder usage that anybody 
could give a garment than to wear it trapping. 
Traveling many miles each day with the rough 
weave of a pack-basket against your back is 
pretty tough on any coat, yet my Beach Jacket 
wore for five years before it began to give way. 
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wide-and-fancy shooting at the Grand 
American shoots at Vandalia. 


The first of these babies was Joe Hie- 


| stand, and the second was Lela Hall. These 


two shooting stars are exactly the same 
age, 29; and here are some of the filled-in 


| details in their pictures: 


| and sincerity. 


Hiestand is a slender young man, almost 
slight in build. He is as straight as a fir 
sapling in every respect, and one of the 
coolest and most perfectly poised individ- 
uals I’ve ever met. His nose is finely chis- 
eled and of a contour generally referred to 
as Roman. His other facial features are 
almost delicately molded. His eyes are 
dark brown, friendly, keen. 

In connection with his eyes, Hiestand is 
something of a lucky freak. The night I 
had dinner with him he told me that he 
shoots with both eyes open. He shoots from 
the right shoulder by choice, but can switch 
over to the left shoulder and still shoot 
with both eyes open! He told me, however, 
that he “does a little better” when shooting 
from the right side. 


IESTAND is slow-spoken, but only 
because deliberateness is the very es- 
sence of his nature. He expresses 





himself | 


easily, picks his words carefully and says | 
what he has to say with simplicity, clarity | 


He has one of the finest 
smiles you ever saw a man wear—a smile, 
not a grin, if you know what I mean. It is 


| worth the price of admission to see him | 


"| find that they stand many hours of hard rain | 


and melting snow before they even start to get 
damp along the shoulders. They sure are a 
mighty warm, comfortable and serviceable 
coat, especially when the thermometer says 
30° below and there is a cold wind blowing. 
No wind that blows can get through a Brown's 
Beach Jacket." 





611 Chandler St. 











IRIS SHUTTER 
SIGHTING DISCS 


BU ILT for riflemen who 

recognize the distinct 
advantages of an instant- 
ly adjustable and absolute- 
ly aceurate sighting disc. 
No discs to CHANGE or 
LOSE! No multiple holes! 
No arbitrary stops! No OFF-ZERO eqenteves! Simply 
OPEN or CLOSE the Iris Shutter for an aperture 
most suited to YOUR OWN EYE!—TA RGET and 
HUNTING dises $2.25. Dise with special adaptor for 
Lyman 17-A, Redfield Globe and Win. 52 leaf sights 
$3.00. Order through dealer or direct. Folder free. 


MERIT GUNSIGHT COMPANY, Dept. F 
2276 Shattuck Avenue Berkeley, California 


MERIT 

















chip a target and then watch that smile | 


spread over his face as he frankly acknowl- 
edges—to himself and to the crowd—his 
good luck. 

Some of the top-notch boys in the game 
say that Hiestand has a necklace of horse- 
shoes hung around his neck. Of course, 
there is such a thing as luck, and it does 
appear that some men are born lucky ; but 
in this respect maybe Lady Luck is a good 


bit like the rest of us. We all like a winner. | 
Joe Hiestand has been around a lot in | 


the last several years, but the experience 
hasn’t taken anything out of him. He is a 
shrewd young man and a successful one, 
too. He owns a fine 750-acre farm down in 
Hillsboro, which spread of real estate is 
conceded to be quite a tract of land in that 
section of the Middle West. Also, Hiestand 


| actually is a farmer. He hires someone to 


| do the farm chores 
| ing, 


while he is away shoot- 


sure. It is decidedly better business 


| for him to hire someone to do the farm | 





chores while he chops off another cham- 
pionship or twe. Probably all that he pos- 


sesses of this world’s goods Hiestand has | 


yet his oper- 
always been 


taken at the point of a gun; 
ations, we hasten to add, have 
within the law. 

As I say, Joe has been areund a lot in 
the last several years and has some amus- 
ing stories to tell about himself, though he 
would be the last to admit that they were 
particularly amusing. He tells them in the 
ordinary course of conversation. But when 


next you meet up with him, get him to tell | 


you of the time he and Mark Arie had a 
little brush with the New Jersey State 


Police while the Lindbergh kidnapping | 


trial was in progress in Flemington. Every- 
thing would have been jake, it seems, ex- 
cept for the fact that he and Arie had no 


less than seven guns stowed away in their | 


car! This fact proved to be curiously ex- 
citing to the Jersey coppers—until our 
heroes established (with no little incon- 
venience to themselves) their identities. 
Mrs. Lela Hall is more difficult to de- 
scribe. Women usually are that way, par- 
ticularly when the describing has to be | 
done by a man. As far as size goes, 
call her a middle-sized girl. She stands 
5 feet 41%4 inches and weighs 116 pounds. 
She asks me to guess her weight, and I do, 


to a pound. This is pure accident. But she | 







Bean’s New Bird Sh 


Pant 


Material is all wool, reversed 
whipcord which _ will resist 
briars nearly as well 
as Kangaroo leather, 
Looks and feels like 
high grade serge, gen- 
uine leather trimmed 
pockets, wide belt 
loops. Pockets are 
made of extra heayy 
drill. Hip pockets have 
button flaps. Legs cut 
full with zipper bot. 
toms, for rough walk. 
ing. Double knees and 
seat. Color, Forest 
Green. Sizes 32 to 48, 
Price $6.90, Postpaid, 
Send for free sample of 
material and New Fall 
Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN, Ine. 

279 Main St., Freeport, 

Mirs. Hunting and Camping 
Specialties 
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Breuer Silhouette Decoys 


Every gunner recognizes the need this year for 
better decoys than in the past. Breuer Silhouette 
Decoys are well made, excellently painted and be- 
cause of their construction ride rough water like 
the real thing. 

They can be taken down and occupy little 
can carry them and add them, most effectively, to the les 
attractive decoys supplied by guides. Actual experience 
proves them to be the best game catchers; make your duck 
shooting easy and a pleasure. Made in Broadbills, Black 
Canvas and Mallards. Send for particulars and prices. 
Patents granted. 

J. EDWARD BREUER 
“The Auctioneer” 


DUCK HUNTERS 
At last the call you 
always wanted. As illus- 
trated. No hand manip- 
ulating. The swingable 


space. Gunners 


Roslyn Long Island 








bill, 
\ Patent No. 1855527 closes as the call ait 
blown, does it perfectly. Thoroughly te: one | = hunting wild mab 
lards, and proved a real duck calle ot a duck chaser. I 
ppm rom = 3 arene fore thy matter pod on stuck, erasing 
nistone. our dealer cannot supply you, 


NATURAL. DUCK CALL MFG. CO. 
Box 78-F St. Paul, Mina. 


Be Prepared for Hunting Season! 
Gun List Free! 


which opens and 





















Mest complete line of New 
Rifles, Shotguns Pistols, Revol 

vers, Telescope Sights, & accessories. We 
specialize in Sedgley Springfield Sporter Riffes 


Weaver Ne. 298 Riflescope 
A 3X Riflescope -_ to withstar! 
Hi- Power Rifles % discount 09 


$11.70 
Postpaid 


J. WARSHAL & SONS, First at ‘Madison-H, Seattle, Wash. 


DECOYS or: 


CEDARS 
Free Catalog 


Tuveson Mfg. Co., St. James, Minn. 


Lawrence HOLSTERS 


Hand made from heavy steer-hide. Lock 
stitched, moulded to exact fit, mahog- 
any color. Give model and barrel | 


or send tracing. wi 
No25 


ANY SIZE POSTAGE PREPAID 
Send 3c stamp for Catalog. 
THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO.., Portland, Ore 
GENUINE 


BROWNING 
GUNS 


Made of the high quality ma 

every item of construction a painstaking 
See Guns and complete catalog at your Browning Dealer 

Browning Arms Co. St. 
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still thinks I used to be a professional 
weight-guesser-atter in a carnival side- 


Ww. 
Quickly she says that inasmuch as I’m 
so good at weight-guessing I ought to be 
able to guess her age too. I duck that one 
quickly, telling her she has me confused 


with my little brother out in Hollywood, | 


who used to be a good age-guesser-atter 
until he discovered the futility of it all. As 
he says, “Guess a woman's age exactly, and 
you hurt her feelings. Overestimate her 


age, and she never forgives you. Under- | 


estimate her age, and she likes it, of 
course; but no good ever comes of this.” 

Mrs. Hall is well-poised and vivacious in 
her make-up. She has dark hair, blue eyes, 


shoots from the right shoulder and closes | 
her left eye when aiming. Her record | 


proves her to be a champion, and the fig- 
ures don’t lie. Also, she is charming. Be- 
yond that, what more can a man say? 
” Although cool as a cucumber when 
shooting, Mrs. Hall gives one the impres- 
sion of holding under perfect control a 
sizable store of pent-up energy and deter- 
mination. Here’s a sample: Defending her 
title of North American Clay Target 
Women’s Champion this year, Mrs. Hall 
had to beat a record-breaking score of 195 
hung up on the score board by Mrs. 
Marie Grant of Fort Dodge, Iowa. She 
needed 25 straight in the last frame to 
win; 25 straight would give her 196 x 200 
—which is exactly the score she finished 
with, And that, my friends, takes nerve. 
How big is the Grand American, from 





the standpoint of shell consumption? I'm | 


sorry you asked this question, because some 
of you skeet shooters are going to get a 
jolt right in the middle of your ego. Listen 
to this: By actual check, 638,000 shells 
were fired in the six-day fracas which is 
now referred to in the past tense as the 


37th Grand American. That, according to | 
my Grade-B arithmetic, is just a little more | 


than 100,000 shells per day—which perhaps 
bears out what I said about the giant pop- 
corn popper. 

Anyway, it’s a grand old party, in every 
sense of the word! 


THREE MEN AND A HORSE | 


(Continued from page 17) 


almost as steep as the Woolworth Build- 
ing. Doc went ahead with an ax to clear 
out an occasional small fir. Tom followed, 
leading Pal, and I brought up the rear. 
Doc needn’t have bothered about the 
trees, because at one especially perpendic- 
ular place Pal took one look and, with a 
grunt of horror, sat down on his tail and 
slid. Tom, of course, went with him, and 
Doc was picked up on the way. They all 
wound up in the icy waters of a small 
stream, with a sufficient number of up- 
rooted Christmas trees to supply a fair- 
sized town. The situation might have been 
improved upon, but there was certainly 
no reason for complaining of it as a spec- 
tacle. Now all we had to do was to get 
up the other side, which took a great deal 
more doing than the telling. 
It looked almost hopeless, Pal not being 
a chamois. But it is an axiom out here 
that a horse can be taken any place a man 
Can go; so we started. The altitude clutch- 
ed at our wind and our legs wabbled, but 
on we toiled until-the sharp scent of spruce 
and fir gave way to a less heady odor. The 
buck was just above us. We stopped to ad- 
just a blindfold on our equine friend, and 
then went on. Pal probably knows nothing 
about smells; but he knows what he likes 
and he didn’t like that, and it was with 
some difficulty that we got him alongside. 
igor mortis plus the freezing tempera- 
ture made the deer an unyielding thing to 
ndle, but we finally got him across the 
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A FINE SHOTGUN 


For real thrills and satisfying results, a 
precision-built gun is one of the essen- 
tials of a hunter’s equipment. A gun 
you can aim quickly and accurately— 
that won’t recoil violently to spoil 
your second shot—is a real friend. 


ANOTHER GOOD FRIEND 


Comfort, too, is a prime essential for 
hunting-trip enjoyment. And Hood 
Sportsman’s Footwear is there with 
everything it takes for foot-comfort and 
foot-freedom. 

These new Hood sporting boots are 
carefully made to fit your foot snugly, 


FULLLENGTH yet flexibly. No annoying slipping or 


SPORTING chafing. And no uncomfortable wet or 
FLEXIBOOT cold feet, for they are waterproof to the 
The line of Hood top and nase gerne | ull-length 

portsman’s Foot. sponge cushion insole that is an in- 
- er ot des sulator against heat and cold. Write 
many other mod- for illustrated folder. 


els, such as 12" or 
16" height Lace 
Flexsboots, 16" 
Lace Huntshu, 
etc. 


HOOD RUBBER CO., INC. 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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SENSATIONAL “New 1936” MARLINS 


Handles like a “Feather in a Breeze” 


The “House of Hudson” now brings to our vast army of sportsmen the most outstanding rifle value in 
years. This new 1936 line of Marlin rifles and carbines is so vastly different from older models that 
the beauty in design and graceful lines will amaze you. The famous “Ballard type rifling’ used in 
all Marlin high-power rifles is known all over the world for its super accuracy. Offered for the first 
time anywhere! $2.00 deposit on all C.O.D.’s. Money back guarantee!!! 











’ Model 36=—C.S. Sporting 
Carbine (as illustrated), 6 shot 2/3 magazine, Non-Glare 
ramp front sight with silver bead and snap off hood, 
20” barrel 61% Ib. Model 36 rifle—same description as 
% 36=C.S., except has 24” barrel. Model 36 Carbine—full 
length magazine, 7 shot, silver bead front sight, 20” barrel, 61/2 Ib. All above rifles 
have new design full pistol grip stock, genuine walnut new “Suregrip” semi-beaver- 


| tail forearm, flat-top adjustable Rocky Mountain rear sight, solid top receiver, case hardened. 





HUDSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 


Order your choice today, only $27.95. 
(Free—Latest Catalog) C-52 Warren St., New York City 





Adjustable; High and Low Position 








Higher Scores Easy 


No. 6 Scope, complete with mount 
and eye-cup. Fits most all small-bore rifles. Mount- . | 
ed with 2 screws; no cuts. Removed without tools, i 
One-half minute micrometer adjustments located forward. 
Length 15% in. Lens % in. in diam. Cross-hair reticule. 
Field: 27 ft. at 100 yds. Write for new catalog; scopes, 
rifles, shotguns. 





a> MOSSBERG 


~ Famous No. 6 


4-Power Scope $7.50 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc., 3211 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 





At the 1936 Grand American Handicap Ithacas 

won Ist and 2nd in Championship of North 

America, Champion of Champions, AA Class Championship, High on all 
Targets, High Professional, Open Championship and Veterans’ Champion- 
ship, Catalog with gun, dog and hunting information 9c in stamps. 


"Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” 


SxeerGun 


ithaca Gun Company, Box 11, Ithaca, New York 








e RED HEAD 


\. HUNTING CLOTHES 


a 


oc Ha 


@ Rubberized reinforcements... 
right in the spots that get the most 
punishment... that’s what make RED HEAD 
Hunting Clothes ' ‘bone-dry’”’! Plenty of ven- 
tilation—no sweating. No. GPER “‘bone-dry”’ 
breeches (elastic bottom) or No. GLPR (lace 
bottom), $4.25. No. GQRH “bone-dry” coat 
with “hidden hood” neatly concealed be- 


tween coat and lining, $8.25. All numbers 
made from famous RED HEAD water-proofed 
duck. Ask your dealer or write us. 


an 


FREE BOOK Other RED HEAD 
“happy hunting” 

suggestions in our new booklet... 

wool “bone-dry” hunting clothes . .. 

gun cases and covers, etc. Send for 

your copy. 

RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 


919 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago 
Red Head for *‘ Happy Hunting’ 


How Big Are You, 
Mr. Sportsman! Reg 


How tall are 
you? What's your Ye 
weight? How 
large are your 
hands’ Are you 
sensitive to re 
coll’ Why not let 

us bulld you a gun 
that will fit you as 
neatly and as com- 
fortably as your new 
fall suit’ We special 
ize in custom-built 
guns... made for Pry 
the individual. 

Greet the hunting 
season With a real gun... 
yours... 
Smith. 
Your local dealer will place your specifications for 
an individual, made-to-measure gun or you may send 
the order direct to the factory . . . write us today. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
67 Hubbard St., Fulton, New York 
McDONALD & LINFORTH 
420 Market St. San Franciseo, California 


” 





one that is really 
a personal possession ... an L. C 












NEW DUCK RECORDS! 


Two new 10” DUCK CALLING PHONOGRAPH REC- 
ORODS just out. Both sides filled with calling for work- 
ing wary duck ever wooden decoys. 

Record No. 1: one side mallard calling for large bodies 
OVEN water. Other side mallard calling for smal! 
lakes, rivers, overflowed timberlands, Price $2.50- 

postage paid, 

Record No. 2: one side mallard calling, other side 
Gadwall, Teal. Sprig, Ringneck, Bluebill and Canvas 

back. Price $2.50. 

With each record four pages illustrations and instruc- 
tions never given to public before—how to set out de 

coys, how to call ducks over wooden decoys, ete. You ean 
learn more with these instructions and records in a few 
weeks’ practise than you can in years of actual hunting. 
Tom Turpin—1150 Eastmoreland Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

















pack saddle. Doc was at the horse’s head, 
and Tom and I were busy with the ropes 
when it happened—“all at once, and nothin’ 
fust.” I am not quite up on my rodeo de- 
scriptive work, but ‘I'll do the best I can. 

Pal became a bundle of physical reflexes 
almost totally unimpeded by mental guid- 

ance. He came all undone. He plunged and 
reared, and the buck slid off ; but the hind 
legs were tied together with one end of a 
30-foot rope, the other end of which was 
caught on the saddle. 

Now Doc is not too fond of horses—in 
fact, he is the kind of fellow who can take 
his horses or leave them alone. In this case, 
he made a quick decision—to leave them 
alone. It was not an unwise decision, for 
Pal was warming up to his work, ap- 
parently in entire accord with the views of 
the Attorney-General of these United 
States that hunters should be ploughed 
under along with cotton and the little pigs. 

Crashing trees, rolling rocks, swirling 
snow, picturesque phrases, flying heels— 
while the gals across the way exploded in 
mirth. We didn’t lose any time getting 
from there to other places. Doc disappear- 
ed backward down the slope; Tom scram- 
bled up the hill, and Pal, entangled in his 
own wreckage, came down with a crash. 


That’s what I was told—I was not present,- 


for the flying rope had taken me as the 
Indians took Custer, and I lit in a snow 
bank, minus a long-cherished black brier 
which disappeared into thin air. 

We had to cut Pal loose—it would be 
my rope—and when we got him to his feet, 
we enjoyed that sweetest of all sensations, 
the sudden, unexpected birth of hope. He 
was much chastened and soon found him- 
self, greatly to his own surprise and dis- 
gust, under the securely lashed carcass of 
the buck. 

As we limped off the battleground I 
turned to look back. One would have 
thought the hillside was a moose yard— 
an acre of snow and trees, trampled and 
rolled plumb flat. Bits of rope, scraps of 
clothing, deer intestines—and somewhere, 
my pipe. 


single attractive feature. 


THANKSGIVING 
GOBBLERS 
(Continued from page 36) 


about wing shots, because turkeys use their 
powers of flight more in escaping from 
predatory animals than from man. When | 
the birds fly, they present no great handi- | 
cap to the rifleman. Their flight is straight | 
and rather slow; and since they offer a 
large mark, they are really easier to hit in 
the air than they are when running. 

I once killed a big gobbler which, 
flushed like a quail at my feet and sailed” 
out over a mountain valley. Shooting it was 
certainly easier than knocking over a 
running cottontail. 

Many seasoned hunters use No. 2 shot 
and even BB’s on turkeys, but most people 
report the best luck with small shot, aim- 
ing at the heads. A shot or two almost 
anywhere in the head or neck will either 
kill a bird outright or stun him long 
enough to be retrieved. 

The shotgun has its place in turkey 
hunting—no doubt of that. I have missed 
too many snap-shots with a rifle at birds 
running through thick brush not to knew 
it. If I had been carrying a shotgun on 


| those occasions, I think I should have been 


successful. 

One of these days when I am flush I’m 
going to have an ideal turkey gun built. 
It will be an over and under—a combina- 
tion of 16-gauge shotgun and a rifle barrel 
for some medium-weight _flat-shooting 





As a pastime, loading a deer on a | 
rebellious pack-horse does not present one | 
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Proved Shot Makers 
LYMAN SIGHTS 


bring success to thousands 
of shooters 
We will be glad to give you helpful sug. 


gestions for your gun. Please write ys 
the make, model and caliber. 









FRONT 


+ " 
Shotgun Sights, No. 9 set, — 
$1.00. Beas 


55 Receiver Sight for popu 
22 b. a. es 60, 

341 & 41, ote, $2.00, 
Tap, drill, 50¢. 





Just out—new Lyman 
Sight Catalog—64 pages, 10c. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 


70 West St. Middlefield, Conn, 


F-L German Automatic 25 Cal. 10 Shot 
Brandnew, imported, and tested, using 
domestic or imported ammunition. 


$7.95 


A quality automatic 
of fine blued steel; 
liable; side ine cap: r 















accurate, re- 





length overall 
Formerly ane at rf “Sreciai—s78 -95. 
al. 44 
$19.95; rey cal w's21. 75. Coit's Army See. 
eial, 32/20—4” & 5”; rubber stocks— 
$19.95. (Brand-new, original factory pkgs. 
& guarantee—discontinued models.) Colt’s 
45 automatic, reconditioned _ new—$18.95. 
HOLSTERS: Automatics ; e 
—$1.75; Cartridge: 
25. Revolver Ctgs eal 2 
per 50. ($2.00 Siok peuuioah ‘on C. D.’s.) 
Clip this ad.: enclose M. 0.—Order TODAY! New Bar. 
gain Catalog: Rifles, S & W, Colts, Binoculars, ete, 


LEE SALES CO. (Devt. A). 35 West 32nd St., N.Y. City 












Correets Corrosion 
GET IT AT YOUR SPORTS STORE 


Fiendoil is a patented oil 
base inhibitor that pre- 
vents corrosion. It is a 
unique product which 
never fails to preserve 
firearms under severest 
conditions. You simply 
apply Fiendoil—-no ram- 
rodding—a few drops do 
the work. 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
12 L Street, S. E. Washington, D. C. 


| Gap $4007 CROWS 
Get Olt's Crow Lure—1 (16") 
life-size wood Owl; 2 erow de- 


coys; 1 crow call; was $5.85—now $4.95 complete. Oli's 
Famous hard rubber game eallis are natural toned and im- 
mune to any and all weather conditions. Duck Call $1.0; 
Mallard Call $1.25; Goose Call $1.50; Regular Crow Call 
$1.00; Turkey Call $1.00; Hawk Cail $1.00; Shur-Lure 
Crow Call 500. Enclose Lie extra for name initials engraved 
on your Call, 24-page Hunter's Manual full of helpful 
hunting hints—35e, 

Any of the above make safe gifts to give your friends 
P. S. OLT D27 Pekin, 







































for Precision Shooting--- HUNTING = ae TARGET 
for every rifle--and for every purpesel! Used by 
ions of range and field for over 20 years. NE! 

cats LOG ie and pictures fot dngy, yd 
brounts, ‘Ram , Globes, ete. 

ay A: k ase oe wee 

acy. sk your ler, or We 

Today for information on ANY kind or type of a 
Redfield Gunsight Corp. Gilpin St., Denver,’ 


ManyNEWa vel 
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“Brilliant Search 
Large volume of 
For Hunting, tL — 
Camping, ete. i oe 
continuously for ae 
Y%e an hour, by simpy 
adding water and ca 
This is not a flashlight. 
Send for Free Circular 
ly Brilliant Co 
508 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 2! 
Chicago, tl. 
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Y. City 
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cartridge. If I’m extra flush, I'll get a 
scope, too. Then I'll fare forth into the 
woods looking for what I may find. I'll 
take turkeys running and standing, far 
and close. In the shotgun barrel 1’ll use 
No. 6 shot, and in the rifle barrel a full- 
metal-cased blunt-nosed bullet. Spitzers 
too often keyhole, and expanding bullets 
tear up much delicious meat. 

Every so often, here in the Southwest, 
the wail goes up that the grand old game 
of turkey hunting is about over; that be- 
fore many years the birds will be so rare 
that hunting them will be a waste of time. 
With this | cannot agree. Experience has 
shown that, no matter how scarce the birds 
become, they always come back. It has 
shown, too, that with good weather and 
protection from predators, both human and 
animal, the birds can hold their own. 

The days of ruthless slaughter of game 
and heedless exploitation of natural re- 
sources are over. I expect the birds to 
increase in the future rather than decrease, 
Chambers of commerce to the contrary, 
the population of the Southwest has about 
reached its high-water mark, and vast 
mountain areas of both Arizona and New 
Mexico will never be any more thickly 
populated than they are now. Turkeys are 
birds of the wilderness. The wilderness 
will always be with us and so will the 
turkey—king of Southwestern game birds. 


LIGHTNIN’ RAP 
(Continued from page 9) 





° ’ . | 
“It was ‘Point, Judge! Point!’ with the 


gallery galloping from one spectacular find 


to another. | was almost crazy trying to | 


keep track of Rap, and Star’s handler 


looked most of the time as if he had lost | 


his way in the woods. You never saw two 


more relieved men than we were when we | 


finally brought those dogs safely into the 
bird field just within the time limit. For 


fire and dash in locating game and style | 


in pointing, there had been little choice 
between them up to that moment. They 
were just about as nearly equal as two 
dogs could be. 


“From the tail of my eye I saw a judge | 
glance at his watch and nod to another | 


judge. At that instant the two dogs were 
racing across the field from opposite sides, 
right at each other. A thick patch of weeds 
lay between. Just as a judge’s voice called, 
‘Take them up!’ they froze about forty feet 
apart. 

“The judge called again. ‘Flush that 
bird, and then take them up.’ 

“As I slid off my horse I had a hunch 
about ‘that bird.’ Game-farm quail had 
been released in the bird fields that day. 


And they are a problem. They just won't | 


lie still, no matter how hard a dog cracks 
down on them. Where a wild bird would 
crouch frozen with terror at a dog's sud- 





den approach, a domesticated quail just | 


trots along to get out of the dog’s way. 
So I got out my hawk call and blew it. 

“Walking up behind Rap, I could see 
the grass move faintly. Rap was quivering, 
tacked with temptation. For good meas- 
ure I blew another low warning note. I 
remembered that the other handler looked 
at me in perplexity as he walked toward 
me, behind Star. 

“Passing Rap's nose, I took a few quick 
steps, stamping the grass. Up went the 


quail, fluttering along about three feet off | 


the ground and right smack at Star. It was 
‘oo much for Star. With three swift bounds 
he nailed that bird in the air. His handler 
shouted at him and cursed, but it was too 
late. I fired my pistol. For five seconds I 
stood trembling, not at what Star’s handler 
said he would do to me later but because 
Was so keyed up that I thought I heard 
4p starting to follow Star. 
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Draw the shape of 
fameus your foot on a spe- 
cial order blank 


i\ / 

. we'll gladly send 
you... take it to 
your dealer or mail 
it back to us . 


and Russell crafts- 
men will hand sew 
yeur boots to your 
INDIVIDUAL 
MEASURE. 





CoD, wet feet never helped a bullet go straight 
to its mark. Aching feet never brought a hunter 
home happy. You know, old-timer. Give your feet 
the protection they deserve. Slip them into a pair of 
Russell “Ikes”—with a heavy pair of wool socks— 
and let slush, water or zero weather come. Let it 
come for a lifetime. You've got the finest footgear 
you can put on your feet—the best-looking and the 
most durable. If you prefer a regular hard sole, the 
Never Leak IMPERIAL gives you the same water- 
tight, true moccasin construction—expert workman- 
ship—and first-quality leath- 
ers. Decide now to own a pair 
of Russells. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Write for catalog showing com- 
plete line of Russell Boots, Pacs, 
Slippers, Ski Shoes, etc. for men 
and women. Includes ‘“‘movie- 
gram’’ description of the 
way Russell moceasins are 
made. Self-measuring or- 
der blanks and price list 
accompany catalog 


















W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
929 Wisconsin Street 
BERLIN, WIS. 








Tbe JAMES L. CLARK 


STUDIOS, INC. 


QUALITY MOUNTINGS in HUNTING TROPHIES 
285 GRAND CONCOURSE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sponsors of the National Championship Competitions for Big Game Hunters 
For Folder and Rules Please Address Dept. B 


























Heavy Steel, electric welded 


SPORTSMAN’S CABINETS 


No. DS-15, $8.75. | No. DS-40, $13.50. 

) 63 x 22 x 12”. Has 4 gun’ 63 x 34x 12”. Ample room 
capacity, with shelves for) for 4 guns and complete 
other articles. | sportsman’s outfit. 


Brown or Green Finish. Built-in lock $1.00 extra. 
F.O.B. Horicon, Wis. Send M.O. for prompt shipment. 


GARDNER MFG. CO., Box F46, Horicon, Wis. 


























THE LATEST 
a ever — 
== 


Elmira Arms Co, said, “We have sold 957 Lefevers and not one has 

gone wrong. That's why we know the Lefever is the best gun for a 

dealer to sell”. 410, 20, 16, and 12 gauge. Singles $17.20, doubles $28.90 and up. 
6c stamps for catalog. 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 








There's Ducks for You—with a “KALAMAZO0O0"’ 


Bring home your limit with a ‘‘Kalamazoo’—the folding, puncture-proof 
duck boat. Swift, silent, steady. Non-sinkable. Strong but light. Go any- 
where. Check as baggage, carry by hand or auto. Up or down in a jiffy. 
All sizes. Use with your outboard. Fully guaranteed. Write for free catalog. 
Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co. 491 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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BEST “BIG GAME” 
STAG COAT MADE 
GUARANTEED SUPER FAB 





YEARS OF SERVICE! 


Hunters, sportsmen and 
people everywhere testify 
rugged, comfortable, 


outdoor 
to the 
long-lasting 
quality of Super Fab big game 
Stag Coat and breeches, Made from 
virgin wool, pre-shrunk, and water- 
proofed by our special process, they 
do not absorb moisture or become 
heavy in snow or rain. They retain 
their water-proofing throughout the 
years of their use. Designed for 
freedom of movement and comfort, 
and smartly tailored. Mackinaw 
(150 MR), $16.00; Breeches (146 
MR), reinforced seat and knees, 
full-cut hips, $9.00; Hat cap, $2.25; Reversible cap, $2.00; 
Cruiser, ; Musher, $12.00, and a complete line of 
medium-priced 32-0z. stags and cruisers. Ask for Catalog 
No. 35. if your dealer cannot supply you. WRITE NOW! 
SUPER DUX CORP., 2214 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


FREE! Waterproof 
non-sinkable mateh 
box. Holds 75 matches, 
retails for $1.00. Sent 
free with literature for 
l5e coin or stamp to 
eover handling. 
WRITE TODAY. 


A TINTS ae laste 














Prices $4.75 to $11.70 


Micrometer eyeplece fo- 
Internal click adjustments. 


cus, 
High or low mounts. Scopes for 


all purposes, 3 to 5 power, for 


high or low power rifles, 






Write Dept. 2 for free literature 


'iy/ W.R. WEAVER CO. 


PASO, TEXAS 


EL 








DECOYS 


Sperry’s Natural Cedar Duck Decoys 
painted with nonglint paint 
Sold by leading dealers. Circular on request. 


Mfd. by MODERN DECOY CO. 
P. O. Box 1484 New Haven, Conn. 














FUR—FISH—GAME 


ia jvet the magazine you have been 
looking for, at a price you can afford 
to pay. Edited by the well known 
outdooreman, A. V. Harding, F-F-G 
contains in each monthly issue 64 to 
100 pp. of [nscinating, thrilling, true 
ories of the i ae with 
Ly U ed 
FUR FARMING, Guns 
and Ammunition, Camping. Wood- 
craft, Dogs, Coon and For Hunting 
Fur Markets and Prices. New Reduced 
price on newsstands—I5e a copy or 
1.80 # year. Save money by sending 
your order TODAY for our 


SPECIAL OFFER 


months onty 
(saves you 40¢) 50c 
Clip ad, attach address and send with 60c cash, stamps or M. O. to 


FUR-FISH-GAME, 184 E. Long St., Columbus, 0. 
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“When I looked around, there the old 
boy stood, like a statue. He hadn’t budged. 
Instead of snapping a leash on him, I 
picked him up and carried him to the dog 
truck, Just as I was cuddling him down 
in the straw, along comes Cyrus Z. and 
slaps me on the back. 

“*Nice work, Will Hen!’ he crowed. 
‘They gave Rap the decision on the field.’ 

“I said: ‘Don’t waste praise on me, Mr. 
Whitaker. It ali belongs to the dog.’ 

“At that he sort of simpered and reached 
for his pocketbook. ‘Well, ah—it doesn’t 
matter. I'm not interested in Rap any 
longer. I sold him about five minutes ago 
for one thousand dollars. And here’s a 
bonus of five dollars for you.’ 

“When I could get my breath back, I 
said: ‘But Rap is not for sale. You gave 
him to me!’ 

“He gave me a reproving look. ‘You 
must have misunderstood me, Mr. David- 
son. If you will read your contract, which 
by the way still has a few weeks to run, 
you will find that the fruits of your labors, 
so far as dogs are concerned, are my 
property.’ Laying the five dollars on the 
running-board he turned on his heel and 
walked away. 

“I swallowed my anger and called after 
him. ‘Wait a minute! I’d like to ask who 
bought Rap,’ 

“Cyrus Z. paused and pressed his hands 
together as if in prayer, a look of heavenly 
bliss spreading over his face. ‘The gentle- 
man’s name, I believe, is Lester Sambrook.’ 

“IT took it out on Star’s handler when 
he pitched into me an hour later. The last 
time he went down, I dragged him to his 
feet, apologized and gave him Whitaker's 
blood-money.” 

Will Hen glanced at his watch. “But I 
haven’t finished with that Whitaker yet. 
When Lester Sambrook found that his 
handler couldn’t control Rap, he wired me 
that he was sending him down here. And 
just as sure as quail is quail and dogs is 
dogs, I’m going to be riding behind Rap 
when he wins the National Championship 
at Grand Junction. 

“And when Cyrus Whitaker reads in the 
paper that Lester Sambrook has won a 
$1,500 purse with a dog that he sold for 
$1,000—man, oh, man! It’s going to gripe 
him.” 


RUFFED GROUSE FOR 
SUPPER 


(Continued from page 31) 


exceedingly difficult task for any but a 
really great dog. 

A thorough knowledge of the habits and 
habitat of grouse is essential if you expect 
to get the utmost enjoyment from the 
sport. It can best be gained by personal 
observation over a period of years, pre- 
ferably in the company of a man who 
thoroughly understands the game. Do not 
believe that the latter is the easiest thing 
in the world to arrange. 

If this man is a dyed-in-the-wool en- 
thusiast, he has learned his territory by 
tramping many thousands of miles. He 
may be, and probably is, a good fellow. He 
would share his last dollar and give you 
the shirt off his back if you were destitute, 
but there are three things he will fight to 
his last fluttering breath to retain. Those 
things are his dog, his gun and his pet 
covers. 

There are ways, though, to induce him 
to invite you. When he comes to under- 
stand that you are a real enthusiast and 
sufficiently level-headed to refrain from 
filling his eyes with bird shot each time a 
leaf stirs, he will be willing to take you 
on for a day. In all probability, if it is 
your car, you will take a prospecting trip 
to some bit of country which is new to 


him but which he has spotted from afar 
and wishes to give the once-over, You 
may learn much by observing the differ. 
ence between the land he hunts and the 
surrounding country. He may not find 
many birds, but he knows exactly the type 
of cover in which to look for them, 

Fix it firmly in your mind as being 
suitable country for that season of the year 
for grouse are nomads and follow food and 
climatic changes with an unvarying same- 
ness. The nesting place is usually in, of 
near, low ground where coniferous trees 
abound. The diet of the young birds js 
about equally divided between insects and 
edible vegetation. Hence the lowlands, for 
it is here that both abound, 

With the coming of the berry season 
the birds feed largely upon blueberries, 
raspberries and blackberries. They acquire 
an insatiable appetite for fruits and locate 
them, with uncanny accuracy, throughout 
the fall. 

Old orchards on deserted farms furnish 
sustenance to many birds during October, 





IF you believe that hawks and 
owls do good only, don’t read 
“PAGE MR. BUBO,” by Ham- 
ilton M. Laing, in December. 











particularly if evergreen trees have sprung 
up thickly enough to afford protection. 
No bird dreads the open more than a 
ruffed grouse. Underbrush and sheltering 
trees are his sure protection from the 
raiders of the skies, and he will seldom 
walk through even a 10-foot opening if 
there is a sheltered way around. 

With the passing of the apples, his diet 
contains practically no fruit. He finds an 
occasional thorn-apple, is passionately fond 
of grapes, and likes the bright red seeds 
of the sumac and numerous vines which he 
finds succulent. As a general rule, it is 
a pretty safe bet to hunt him in the low 
runs and alder thickets until mid-season. 
After that he gradually seeks higher 
ground. One of his favorite feeding spots 
after the ground has frozen solidly is on 
cut-over land where brush piles have been 
left for some years. Beneath these pitfalls 
for the hunter’s feet grow many creeping 
vines whose tender leaves have not yet 
been touched by the searing frosts. 

If a heavy growth of trees has been left 
standing on a near-by lot, your chances of 
finding him in the open land are doubled. 
It is thrilling shooting, for oftentimes he 
has crawled far beneath a brush pile in 
search of his dinner and is unaware of 
your approach until a twig snaps beneath 
your feet or you step in front of your 
stanchly pointing dog. Then you are quite 
likely to hear him for seconds before you 
see him, while he hammers his way up 
through the hindering brush. 

You will have ample time to get ready, 
and you will need to be prepared; for 
when he emerges, he starts going places 
with a celerity that is astonishing. He will 
just clear the tops of the brush piles then, 
rocking from side to side as he dodges the 
scattering saplings in his path, If you cam 
stop him in places like these, and do tt 
consistently day after day, you may not 
be sitting at the very top of the ladder, 
but you are a long way up from the 
bottom. 

With the coming of the first snows the 
birds seek heavy evergreen cover, an this 
is their winter home. They emerge daily, 
weather permitting, to bud upon certail 
favored trees, of which they seem to com 
sider apple and black birch the greatest 
delicacy. With crops filled to the bursting 
point they return to the heavy cover 
roost in its sheltering protection; Of, ! 
snow is light and easily penetrated, # 
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Keep Guns Free of 
Barrel Leading 
Just Use 


HOPPE’S 4 
No. 9 


VERY shotgun, every rim- | 

fire rifle and some center- 
fires. have trouble with bore 
leading. But famous No. 9 re- 
moves the leading right along § 
with all other firing residue. § 
Polishes the bore mirror bright. 
Prevents rust. Used regularly 
keeps metal fouling out of high 
power rifles. Apply with 
HOPPE’S Cleaning PATCHES 
of size-cut clean canton flan- 
nel, right in shape and thick- 
ness. Your choice of five round 
sizes, one square, one oblong, 
(for plug or spring-pad shot- 
gun tool), in dust-proof car- 
ton. And get 
HOPPE’S Lubricating OIL 
for the working parts of all 
firearms, fishing reels, any fine 
mechanisms. High viscosity. 
Light, penetrating, pure, never 
gums. Fine, too, for cleaning, 
polishing, and rust protection. 





Get them at your Dealer’s— 
TODAY 


Samples! Send 10c for trial size 
No. 9, l5e for 1-oz. can of Oil. 
Full-size carton of Patches 25¢ 
—state size wanted. Hoppe's Gun 
Cleaning Guide FREE. NOW! 


Frank A. Hoppe, Inc., 2310 N. 8thSt., Phila.,Pa. 


[p\sPores Bring 


Other Styles $7.95 


as low as 

Ideal private cabinet to 
keep guns, tackle, clothing, 
ete., in clean dry place, 
securely locked against in- 
trusion. Made of heavy 
gauge steel. Cylinder type 
lock, 2 keys. Dim. 70” 
high, 30” wide, 

Only $14.95 

In green or brown finish. 
$2.00 extra for mahogany 
or walnut woodgrain flinish. 
F.0.B. Chicago. Send 25% 
deposit. Bal. C.O.D. Order 
from this ad. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
CATALOG FREE 
Complete line metal cabi- 
nets. Modern designs.Pop- 
ular finishes, for home or 
office. Low factory prices. 
Protect valuables against 
Write Today meddling, theft, dust, fire. 


FARRELL STEEL CABINET CO. 
2480 East 75th St., Dept. pt. 14, Chicago, lil. 


GUN Ss mane roa 
FREE Cataleg 
We have hundreds of bargains in Shotguns, 
Rifles and Firearms of all types. Send today for 
our 86- catalog listing these and hundreds 
of other bargains in Fishi kle; Tennis, 
Golf, Archery Equipment; Hunting ‘Clothing, 
Boots, and Sporting Goods of every kind. 
GATEWAY SPORTING GOODS Co. 
1304 A Main St., Kansas City, Mo, 

























T May be 
hrills A | had with 
p enty either 
steel or 
New er Sled oon run- 
Steers like bicycle, folds 
for carrying. 


Pilot stands on runner foot plate, 
yocpale with foot. $3.50 up delivered. 
a send 10¢ for complete, simple, illustrat- 
plans for building from low- -cost materials. 
be Poprting Goods C 
7—42nd S., _S.._Minneapolis, Mim Minn. 





Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. 
No heating is nee $4 .00 
Restor: the finish on 5 
suns in ten minutes for.... 
Send for circular 
“What Gunamiths Say’’ 
New eed Gun Bluin 
Box F. S. New meee Se Bldg. 
Bradtord, Pa. 








may drop into it with folded wings, there 
to remain until the sun arises on another 
day. 

Such is the cycle of their existence, and 
close observance of it should provide good 
shooting. In early fall, hunt the alder runs 


and sunny edges of large swampy areas. | 


In mid-season seek the grouse on slightly 
higher ground where fall fruits are plen- 
tiful. After the ground freezes it is better 
to choose more open spots, such as birch 
side-hills, cut lots and hardwood ridges; 
but never stray more than a long gunshot 
or two from the edge of heavy growth. If 
there is no heavy growth, there will, in all 
probability, be no birds. 

Cultivate the habit of noting the kind of 
country in which you find birds, and then 
look for them in similar places elsewhere. 
Learn to get into action with the first 
whir of wings. Release the safety and 
swing in the direction of the sound, bring- 
ing the gun to your shoulder as you do so. 
You will save some part of a second by 
that simple expedient, and that fraction of 
time may mean the difference between an 
open and easy shot or an obstructed and 
difficult one. 

If you have a good dog, rely on what 
he tells you. If he is pointing rigidly, 
with rolling eyes and quivering nerves, 
you may be pretty sure the game is close 
at hand. If he loosens his point and be- 
comes less animated, let him go on. If he 
puts the bird up, scold him; if he does a 
good job, give him adequate praise. He 
will profit by the first and will appreciate 
the latter. 

Be sure he is steady to shot and wing 
before you let him retrieve a crippled bird. 


Let him hunt it out for you and point it | 


if he will, but do not permit him to chase 
a cripple until you know he is well under 
control. In time he will be able to dis- 
tinguish between one with a broken wing, 
on which he may pounce, and an uninjured 
one that looks equally easy to capture. 
There's a wealth of pleasure in grouse 


| hunting. It is a game of action. You are 


12” deep, | 


in close contact with your dog, and the 
story of the woods unfolds before your 
eyes until you can read it like a printed 
page. No hour after weary hour of waiting 


| for the quarry to cross your path in this 





game. You are on your toes every minute 
and tingling with expectancy. When things 
do happen, they happen fast. In good cov- 
er, in a year when birds are plentiful, 
they happen with pleasing frequency. 


T is a game of skill, for your opponent 

is second to no bird in intellect. When 
you come home at night with two or three 
of the lordly fellows in the back of your 
shooting coat, you may, when no one is 
looking, surreptitiously shake hands with 
yourself, for you have done something of 
which you may well be proud. 

If you have your picture taken with 
grouse strung on your belt, you will wear 
the same satisfied grin that the redskin 
indulged in when exhibiting a fresh crop 
of paleface scalps. Then you proceed to 
disrobe them and prepare them for the 


| ultimate fate for which they were pre- 


ordained. This isn’t a messy job at all. 
Don't try to remove the feathers; it just 
isn’t done any more. The experienced 
woodsman will insert his thumb under the 
tip of the breast, give a heave and a couple 
ot twists, and lay 95 per cent of the edible 
portion of the critter in your waiting ket- 
tle before you can say “Well, I'll be so- 
and-so !” 

Like sword-swallowing, tight-rope walk- 


| ing, or skinning a horned pout, the thing 


is easily done if you know how. The 
novice, though, would do better to adopt 
the following method. 

Talking soothingly to the bird; lay him 


'upon his back on a board or plank that 
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FISHERMAN 
COMPLAINS 


Says J.J. isToo Good 


W. A. Taylor & Co., New York 
Dear Sirs: 

Thisis by way of being aletter of 
complaint. Your whiskey is good. 
In fact, the trouble is it’s too 
good. You see, it’s like this. 

Out my way we are blessed with 
some very fair trout water. And 
we have apretty steady stream of 
guests who come for the fishing. 

























aaa parts ofa nee ea Bons 
One is whipping the s' 

ering whether you —yo 
better try a grey bi-visible instead 
of the black gnat you are using. 
The other part is sitting 
with your afterwards, 
drying your socks and lying to 
each other about the day’s sport. 


And the best bait I’ve found for this pert of the 
evening is a bottle of John Jameson and a pitcher of 
nice cool spring water. You don’t need much—just a 
little takes the kinks out of you and makes your 
stories better to tell and his stories easier to believe. 


Lent cgring (just chest: the tine of the Geet quel 
hatch) my wife’s colored nieces osties (ot ot herself a 


boy friend. He hung around quite a bit, being at lei- 


sure. And then I tastes ae Pe Jameson disappear- 
ing faster than I drank it. mlb giro hag pinning 
that right next to the cou of 
bottles of applejack—good too, hang # over from 
days when I couldn’t get Jameson. Did he touch 
that? Not a d Did he take any gin? Not a bit. It 
was always the Jameson he took—and he took plen: 


things we could do: Complain to the gi 
ond las Rane oe Or lock the liquor closet 
chose the latter as the lesser of two evils; but here’s 
the rub. When I lock the cabinet I forget where I 
hide the key. And I spend hours, with my tongue 
out, searching dusty mouldings, hunting in- 
side clocks and under rugs until I remember that it is 
in the hip pocket of my old pants in the cellar way. 


Couldn’t you do this? Make John Jameson not 
quite so good. If it was only half as good it would 
still be better than any other whiskey that I know. 
But it might not quite measure Ang to the standards 
of this finicky colored gent. Then I could enjoy a 
good dcinds ond woubiert have to leds the Mauer dheest. 


How about it? 
Ralston, N. J. 


Very truly yours, 
Deane Uptegrove. 
* a 


Many think a fly must be the same 
color as those on the water. The fact is 
a different color fly is often better. 

“ee ie 

The weight of an adult black bear is from 
200 to 400 Ibs.—the record 900 Ibs. Infant 
bears weigh from 6 to 8 ounces—yes, ounces. 

‘ie ey 
John Jameson is madeof barley, 
wheat, oats and nothing else 
whatever but water and Time. 
™ * * 

The best bullet for deer is the 
180grain. » , 

For a quick, hot fire, the best 
wood is birch. Oak and maple 
are also good. 

7 7 * 
} John Jameson is aged full 7 
years in the wood—never ‘‘ hur- 
ried” by so much as a day. It’s 
hearty, honest and straight-forward 
whiskey. That’s why it’s called — 


“The Sportsmen’s Whiskey”’ 


JOHN 
JAMESON 


(Ablend of 100% debe seg ae 7 years old and 


Imported by W. "A. Taylor & Co., N.Y. 

















Why Millions 
Will Want to 
SWITCH TO 
1937 DODGE 











DETROIT —“‘I was fortunate 
enough to get an advance look 
at the new 1937 Dodge,” says 
Eugene B. Meek. “If everybody 
‘falls’ like I did, millions will 
want to change to Dodge this 
year. Dodge certainly gets my 
vote for giving America such a 
big, economical car at such a 
low price.” 





CHICAGO—“I’m not inclined to get 
over-enthusiastic,” says Paul L. 
Dowty, “but I’ve just had a look 
at the new 1937 Dodge and I 
really am excited, I expected to 
see improvements but I wasn’t 
prepared for a car as big and 
handsome as the new Dodge. It 
isn’t difficult to see why thou- 
sands want to change to the new 


and bigger 1937 Dodge.” 








rests evenly on an even and firm founda- 
tion. The dining table or the piano top is 
admirably suited to this purpose. When 
the victim has become reasonably quiet, 

rasp a wing with a thumb and fore- 
as and stretch it to its fullest extent. 
Then, with a firm blow of a hatchet or 
an ax, sever the member as near the body 
as possible. If, at the same time, you feel 
an excruciating ache run along your arm 
| and up into your elbow, you may reason- 





ably suppose it is your thumb you are 
pounding. In that event, you may as well 
say it as merely to think it. After that, 
widen your stance a trifle and try again. 
Repeat the operation with the other 
wing ; then grasp the skin at the lower end 
of the breast and pull it apart slightly. It 
will tear as easily as wet paper. Insert the 
thumb under the tip of the breast and pull 
firmly upward. It will swing out as easily 
| as though hinged, which indeed it is, by 
the wing joints. Grasp the meaty breast 
firmly with one hand and insert the thumb 
of the other in the exposed neck cavity. 
A firm pull downward toward the tail 
will slide the breast out as cleanly as the 
stone from a peach. No fuss, no feathers, 
and the worthless parts may be folded to- 
gether in a clean and feathery ball and con- 
signed to the furnace or rubbish can. 

You now hold in your hand every bit 

| of white meat from the bird. Wash it 

| thoroughly and probe the shot holes for 
bits of feathers which may have been 
forced into the openings. Soak for several 
hours in water to which a little bicarbon- 
ate of soda has been added. Drain, wash 
again and parboil until tender. Remove 
from the fire and drain. Let the meat cool 
until it can be sliced cleanly with a sharp 

| knife. 

Excessive care should be taken at this 
particular time that the cat goes along 
with you if you are unexpectedly called 
from the room. If you neglect to do this, 

| you are quite likely to be surprised when 
you return, for the aroma is irresistible 
to even an old house-loving tabby. 

| Ina moderately hot frying-pan melt as 


| much butter as the better half will permit 
you to use, and fry the slices to a light 
golden brown. Place them in a platter 

| which has been warmed, pour the re- 

| mainder of the butter over them and garn- 
ish with empty shotgun shells. Then get 
me on the phone as quickly as possible. 
I'll he right over! 


THE OLD WARDEN ON 
DUCK STOCKING 


(Continued from page 21) 


igan Waterfowl 
| Michigan Department 
| published it. 

“The thing that strikes me about this 
book by Pirnie is this: that while he didn't 
try to settle many questions, and while he 
kept himself pretty well inside Michigan 
boundaries, he certainly did a thorough 
job. 

“One thing he speaks of is right along 
the line we've been talkin’. That is that 
only now and then, accordin’ to bandin’ 
records, have ducks raised in Michigan 
come back to breed there again. And if 
you’re goin’ to build up duck populations 
by plantin’, at least some of the same 
| families have got to come back to do a 
| little hatchin’, or you might as well shoot 
| ‘em when you turn ’em loose. 

“Mebby I like this man Pirnie’s book 
because he feels like I do about what we 
don’t know about ducks. He figures that 
| after a while we'll come to recognize the 

influences that have an effect on ducks and 
| not be puttin’ our faith in some sowin’ of 

wild rice and puttin’ up of refuge signs 
| and such. 


Management, and the 
ot Conservation 
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“He figures that what Michigan needs 
—and about the same can be said of any 
other state, I take it—is, first of all, an 
inventory of ducks, both nestin’ and jy 
migration. Then, he says, we need to get 
some better dope than we've got now on 
predators and guns and disease. After that 
he’d develop a plan for the protection, in. 
crease and wider use and appreciation of 
waterfowl. Next he'd improve the condi- 
tions ducks live under, and last, he'd look 
at Michigan duck problems as a part of 
the national situation. 

“He don’t jump in and say that this will 
work and that won’t. And he’s been years 
and years gettin’ ready to write that book, 

“Now, Pirnie don’t turn thumbs down 
on this idea of yours. He’d go ahead 
plantin’ mallards—not because he hopes 
to make shootin’ better between seasons, 
but to see if it can’t be made to work bet- 
ter. Mebby it can. But, like the Govern. 
ment says, nobody today knows how. 

“In the case of some of the duck species 
it does sound simple,” he said. “There ap- 





“(THE BLIGHTING OF 
JEPTHA,” by John Taintor 
Foote, in the December issue. 











peared to be plenty of cans and redheads 
until the drought hit. But mebby there 
wasn’t. Mebby they’d commenced to slip 
a long time back, but it only got good and 
noticeable when their sloughs dried up. 

“Now, why ain't this marsh a bang-up 
good shootin’ hole? I don’t know, boys. I 
don’t suppose anybody anywhere could tell 
you. Feed, cover—we've agreed all that 
sort of thing is here. And yet the ducks 
never have been plentiful. 

“Seems to me,” he said, squinting and 
nodding a little, “that mebby one reason 
we aint got farther toward an under- 
standin’ of the duck situation than we have 
that we've been, sometimes and in 
places, a little like a chicken with its head 
knocked off. We've hopped around from 
that to this and back again. All worked 
up over drainage, which is likely impor- 
tant. And then, next minute, all swelled up 
agin’ baitin’ and live decoys, which may 
he important, And before you could catch 
your breath, talkin’ rest days and rice 
plantin’ and what-not. 

“I hope,” he said, “we get kind of set- 
tled down before long. I'd like to see the 
problem gone at slow and careful, a lot 
of folks at work on one thing at a time. 
Course, it’s got to the emergency point 
now. All of us—hunters and state officials 
and Federal men—are excited and scared. 
But we've been kind of like a lot of folks 
at*a farmhouse fire, ain't we? Everybody 
givin’ orders and tryin’ to do everything 
at once, instead of dividin’ up the work and 
expectin’ to get it all done kind of calm 
and in order. 

“It’s easy to criticize,” he said as he 
drew out his watch. “But somehow the 
job this man Pirnie done struck me where 
[ live. He don't claim to have the answers, 
but he did start out to put down on paper 
the Michigan duck problem as it seeme¢ 
to him, and I'd say he done what he set 
out to do.” 

The Old Warden rose and looked 
around. A great blue heron winged high 
overhead. A flock of blackbirds swirled 
against the southern horizon. His gaze 
came back to his brace of thoughtful lis- 
teners, and he smiled. 

“Guess I’m kind of a wet blanket,” he 
said. “But if you do set out to make duc 
huntin’ better by doin’ some one thing 
about it, just try to’ remember, boys, that 
after all it’s only one thing, and that there 
seem to be dozens and dozens of factors 
that somebody’s got to consider.” 
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Scout 
a> Cy Lalour Qiiicia) 


Rehearsing 
a scene on location 


"M somewhere in northern Michigan, 
rolling along in an ultra-modern house 
trailer. Night settled down over this 
vast expanse of hunting and fishing 
territory a matter of hours ago, as I sped 
north, over a wide ribbon of concrete, 
bound for the Sturgeon River, where the 
season for the big rainbows is still open 
This is not a joy ride. It’s just one of 
many rides I have taken during the last 
month, as Fretp & StreAm’s Trailer Scout 
of the nation’s most rapidly growing in- 
dustry, the manufacturing of house trailers 
To the sportsman, the building of the 
various sizes, kinds and shapes of trailers 
spells comfort and convenience in a field 
which, only a few years ago, was the dream 
of a few farsighted individuals. These men 
today are the leaders in a great industry 
that has found a ready market for their 
Products, not only in this country, but 
abroad 
The trailer, house or otherwise, large 
or small, wood or metal, has come to stay. 
Millions of dollars are now invested in 
trailer building, with the promise of even 
greater expansion and more far-reaching 
pod a very definite fact for the year of 
/ 
Briefly, for the benefit of those who have 
not yet had the experience of trailering 









unagine being able to 
sit, as 1 am, at a table 
with my portable type 
writer, all the comforts 
of home, the safety of a 
railroad pullman and the 
privacy of my own study, 
as I speed into a virtual 

paradise for sportsmen, sev- 

eral hundred miles away from the 

stuffy city where we are forced to 
live, because of the necessity of earn 

ing a living 

With the house-cars now available 
trailering has become quite commonplace, 
though its pleasures have not received as 
much publicity as they should. You can 
step from your office door through the 
door of your trailer. You may continue, if 
necessary, the routine grind of the office in 
your own on wheels, as a friend.or 
member of the family drives the car that 
will tow you and your trailer out of the 
city to your favorite rendezvous for sport 

At first these house-car trailers were 
built mostly by those who, for a variety 
of circumstances, had to “get out.” Tin 
can tourists, if you like, but, nevertieless 
trailerites pure and simple, sturdy pioneers 
of what is rapidly developing into an in 
dustry that may closely rival the auto- 
mobile. Many additional millions of dollars 
will be available for this new field. It is 
stable, practical and might almost be called 
an essential industry 

During the past six months Fretp & 
StrEAM has been conducting an editorial 
and photographic survey of the trailers for 
1937. I am making a three months’ trip 
through the country to secure editorial in- 
formation and exclusive photographs for 
this department and, beginning with this 
issue, these will be printed in a new roto 





Trailers are familiar sights where there are upland 
birds. These lads arrived in their Covered Wagon. The 
game warden is looking over the hunters’ licenses 


Hunting and Fishing 
With a Trailer - 


Photographed by Frecy & StREAS 


gravure section. In addition, | am makin 
an exclusive motion picture for Field A 
Stream’s Hunting and Fishing Moti 
Picture Library which will be titled. “The 
Trailer Parade of 1937" 


This new motion picture, with its cas’ 


picked from every corner of the continent 
its actors real people who actually get ou 
and do things with their trailers, wil! b: 
released soon. It’s just the kind of pictur: 
that will make you fee) like seeking th: 
open with a trailer of your own, doing thr 
things and going to the places that ar: 
shown in this new movie. It will show th: 
actual use of trailers on hunting and fishin; 
trips and what should be of particular 1 

terest to those who are considering the us 
of a trailer during the coming year It wi! 
picture both exteriors and interiors of the 
feremost trailers being made at the presen 
time—all the wrinkles and gadgets the er 

gineers who design these cars have hee: 
able to devise for the comfort and cor 

venience of the man who makes his huntin 
and fishing trips with a trailer 


HAVE spent weeks just seeing wha! 

these trailers have, and let me sav 1 
perfect honesty that they are all go 
Which one is the best is a matter tu by 
determined by individual tast« 

The developments in trailer buildin 
have been, and still are, so rapid that it - 
almost impossible to keep abreast of then 
Look over the offerings of today that have 
a price range within the means of almost 
any sportsman 

There's the little two-wheel trailer with 
room for just one bunk. There is its larger 
brother, the palace on wheels, with bed- 
room, dining room. kitchen and shower 
bath; built-in radio, gun cabinet and also 
a compartment for (Continued on page 73) 
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Mr. and Mrs. J. P. 
Malleytakingtheir 
young “hopefuls” 
out to give them 
their first look at 
a pheasant. It 
would be hard to 
take the whole 
family in an auto- 
mobile, but in a 
Travelcar it’s sim- 
ple 


4 Kabin Koach, 
their favorite lake 
and a day’s picnic 
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signed and bui PS EE 
by York-Hoover eb Sigincal 
Body Corp., Ph das ae 
York, Pennsyl- . 

vania 


Center—Cy La 
Tour picks up 
Mr. and Mrs. J. 
P. Malley in De- 
troit and the next 
morning arrived at 
Sturgeon River for 
a wonderful day 
with the rainbows. 
Back again in De- 
troit the next 
morning — a map. 
ter. of 600 miles 
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front row. W atch- 
ing Figetp & 
"s camera 
eee Nr 
ing picture of 
their dam and sire, 
the two new stars 
ofFrecp&Sraeam’s 
motion picture, 
“Hunting and 
Fishing with a 
Trailer.” They got 
there in a Travel- 
car 





“Motohome.” Fed- 
eral Motor Truck 
Company's deluxe 
model; Bendix 
brakes photo- 
graphed on loca- 
tion by Cy La Tour 
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The Trailer Goes Amphibian 


By J. A. EMMETT 


ing that at least 90 per cent of trailer 

owners are fishing enthusiasts. Or 

that many wish they could buy a small 
cabin cruiser in addition to their present 
yutfit. But, to those to whom the first 
cost, as well as the inevitable upkeep, 
makes such a plan impossible, this house- 
boat idea may be interesting. 

Even owners of pretentious cruisers 
will admit there isn’t any boat more com- 
fortable for its inches than a houseboat ; 
and this applies whether it is used for 
leisurely cruising or permanently anchored 
as a sort of floating summer cottage. True, 
its use is confined to sheltered waters but 
then the majority of us are within easy 
reach of such. 

Inland lakes and fair-sized rivers can 
ve cruised by a shallow-draft houseboat 
and all offer much in the way of fishing 
and outdoor interest. And then there are 
the innumerable bays and inlets which cut 
nto our coastline, where, in addition to 
fishing, there is excellent shooting in the 
fall, when the warmth and the comfort 
»f a houseboat are doubly appreciated. 

The twin scow hulls shown are an ad- 
vantage over single hull types in that they 
ire semi-portable as well as being more 
easily handled in the building. Bolted to- 
gether, the trailer can be run aboard and 
fown the ramp or incline so that the 
running gear disappears in the wells, while 
the body rests an inch or so above the deck 


| DO not think I am far wrong in say- 





in a frame designed to fit any particular 
make or model. 

At the' time of building, or later, one 
may wish to use a small outboard motor 
as power and it is an easy matter to pro- 
vide a hatch for clamping it to the stern, 
or the stern-board can be continued above 
the decking and the outboard clamped to 
it. I would advise using a small engine, 
one rated around 5 H.P., for while this 
type hull can be easily driven up to five or 
six miles an hour it is not capable of much 
greater speed whatever power is used. 

The completed hulls can be moved by 
truck to the water or a single unit can 
be placed on top of two wheels with con- 
necting axle, bought at a wrecking yard, 
and towed behind a car. Although long, 
they are narrow enough to be easily 
handled by two men. 

Arrangements may be made to keep the 
hulls moored off a boathouse or livery so 
located that you can run your trailer on 
gangplanks and aboard when you arrive 
weekends. I find this the usual procedure, 
although sometimes the owner is so 
thoroughly sold on houseboating and the 
water that the trailer is left aboard Sun- 
day evening when the family leaves and is 
only taken off when some particularly in- 
teresting trip ashore has been planned. 


The trailer houseboat. Sportsmen at home on land or afloat 





When you tire of one lake, the house- 
boat can be moved to another under its 
own power through a connecting water- 
way, and new arrangements made for its 
mooring during the week. Or, if you are 
on an isolated body of water, you may 


. haul out and launch your hulls in another 


nearby lake. 

These simple houseboat hulls present 
none of the problems associated with boat 
building. Therefore, do not try to make 
the construction complicated but rather 
use stock lumber, properly fitted together 
and well-fastened. Of course, no one hull 
will take every style and size trailer, and 
the design will merely give you a good 
idea of the construction and the possibili- 
ties of the arrangement. 


OU will notice that, when bolted to- 
gether, these hulls are 22 feet long 
by 8 feet wide. The well is built to take a 
trailer body 6 feet 4 inches wide and 12 
feet long, which is a good average size. 
Not only do the hulls look better being 
shaped as shown but they are more easily 
driven than a regular flat scow hull. 
Figure 1 shows the patterns to be trans- 
ferred to the four sets of 2-inch planks 
preparatory to the cutting out, which is 
easiest done at the yard where you buy 
your lumber. The side planks are fastened 
bo gpg by boring holes (A) with a long 
bit, or a hecsnened ship’s auger, to 
lengths of ¥-inch iron rod, rivetted at the 
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ends over washers. The long seams (B) 
will be above the waterline but to insure 
their being watertight it is a good idea to 
lay a length of candlewick, soaked in 
whitelead paint, along the plank edges be- 


‘fore rivetting them together. 


Pairs of the sides are then fastened to- 
gether, upside down, by planking the bot- 
toms with lengths of 14-inch stock lum- 
ber, not tongue and groove. Six inches is 
a good width for this bottom planking, for 
wider boards will curl and check, while 
narrower ones will mean more seams to 
caulk. Time will also be saved by having 
these cut in exact lengths at the yard. Use 
two 4-inch common nails to a plank end. 
The nails shauld be galvanized if the boat 
is to be used in salt water. Drive these 
carefully and if the ends show a tendency 
to split, bore holes smaller than the nails 
to prevent this. While it is not necessary, 
it is a good plan to lay a length of paint- 
soaked candlewick on top of the plank-edge 
f the wall and to fasten the bottom planks 
jown over this. 


IGURE 7 of the caulking detail shows 

how a shaving or two should be taken 
iff the edges of the planks (D) to leave 
, narrow V-shaped seam to permit light 
caulking later when all the planks are in 
place. The seams are first painted with old 
paint and strands of candlewick, which 
can be bought at a hardware store, lightly 
tapped in with a small caulking iron or 
dull chisel. Do not pound or use too much 
cotton, for the wood will swell when wet 
and grip the caulking tightly. Fill the re- 
mainder of the seam with putty, paint the 
hottom and turn the hull over. 

Next bolt the upright mooring posts 
(E) tothe side walls and fasten the 2 x 4- 
inch cleats (F) to the insides of the walls 
to take the planking for the runways and 
wells. You will have to figure these out 
irom the underbody of your trailer, mak- 
ing the floor sufficiently high off the bot- 
tom planking at (G) to allow the- lower 
edge of the trailer body to be 2 inches 
above the tops of the side walls. If you 
find it necessary to trim a little off the 
tops of the inside walls at (H) to take the 
axle, cut sparingly. Modern trailer de- 
signing which, in many cases, has done 
away with the axle, has simplified this. 


ITH the supports in place, deck 
y over the wells and runways with 
\%-inch tongue and groove lumber, for wa- 
ter-tightness is not necessary here. A good 
bit of sawing will be saved if the lumber 
's again cut in exact lengths at the yard. 
The 2 x 4-inch oak cross-beams (J) should 
be let in so that one end projects a mat- 
ter of 8 inches or more, in order to sup- 
port the two side planks (P). 

If these are placed correctly, one can fit 
single lengths of plank atop them at (K) 
and to save a lot of cutting and fitting of 
short pieces when it comes to the decking 
over, which should be done next. The hatch 
or opening, if cut in one hull to take the 
motor, should be fitted with a simple cov- 
er. With the motor in place, lines for steer- 
ing and for controls can be run to the deck 

where deck chairs can be placed 
for cemfort. Two holes (N), cut at points 
outside the trailer body, permit putting a 
pump-down into the hull whenever pump- 


et might be necessary. 
frame (O), fitted atop the decking, 
keeps the trailer body an inch off the deck 
80 that the door swings easily and rain 
water does not flow into the well. The 
tulls are bolted together by 34-inch ma- 
chine bolts with washers, holes being bored 
pe these at points well above the water- 
me. There is, however, very little strain 
m these as each hull is a complete unit. 
guards or sideplanks (P) enable 
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Super VeLuxe Streamline 
‘Model Can Be Built Easily 
In Your Spare Time 


It isn’t necessary to be an expert 
mechanic or to spend a lot of meney 
in order to own a beautiful, sturdy 


ished 
FREE with Hammer Blow Trailer 
Parts—make it a simple to 
build your own Trailer. 





Super DeLuxe Streamline Model. Beautifully modern; light weight; PAYS FOR ITSELF! 

roomy; truss rod strength; superb riding. LOW COST with Hammer 

Blow Plans and Guaranteed Parts. The Sane DeLuxe 7. we Teather 
BIG DEMAND! EASY TO SELL! stream or forest is YOUR DOMAIN for 


Hammer Blow construction and parts stand the hardest kind of * 0 a# you care to stay. And with 
abuse. Here’s a rigid, non-sway trailer that can “take it”. A well oon pays for itself. With no hotel, 





built trailer always commands the highest resale prices. ‘amp Or cottage expense you save money. 
EVERY HAMMER BLOW TRAILER aie 
PART GUARANTEED Ball and Socket 
Tested and proved drop forged Bull Dog Hitches; Back-In Hitches; Parking Trailer Hitch 
Legs ; Combi-Chassi Axles; Spring Steel Tubular Axles; Modernistic Lights ; ee Minty reed 
Automatic Brakes; Universal Tow Bars; Brackets; Inner Spring Beds; oa ee 
Shower Baths; Sinks; Stoves; Toilets. Used by big trailer manufacturers strength up to 52.400 
since 1920. . tbs. Unfastens easily 
UT 
Start YOUR Trailer NOW ONLY’ when Aesired. 
Send TODAY for elaborate TRAILER BUILDERS’ GUIDE with SUPPLE- | N°, neck lash, lost 
MENT full of latest valuable trailer information. Include only 50c to cover for every trailer. 
cost and mailing. KNOW exactly what you ere doing before starting. 











HAMMER BLOW TOOL COMPANY, Dept. FS-1, Wausau, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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Travel 
from Coast 


to Coast 
co 
fly You Can Live in This Coach the Same as at Home 
@ Here’s the most luxurious mode of traveling—a Palace Travel 
Coach, complete with cooking, dining and sleeping quarters. 
Enables you to live anywhere as cheaply as at home. No extra 
expense whatever, except what it costs to run your car. Substan- 
tial in construction and charming in its appointments. Sleeping 
accommodations for as many as eight. Three models 
as low as $395. Write today for FREE catalog. 
Dealers: Exceptional proposition. 
PALACE TRAVEL COACH CORP. 
4973 N. Saginaw St. Flint, Mich. 















America's 





Most 
Modern 
Trailer 
You'll Be Proud of 
Your Roycraft Coach! 
Wherever you -your Roycraft will be 
Land-Cruiser thecbiet of gaming over ipeente he 
: amazing fe ant 


A MAN’S SIZE TRAILER. . . STEEL | Sesomem on 
EXTERIOR. ..AT MODERATE COST | fst! Grief Mos 


Our 1937 model, streamline in design, 18 feet in lengih 7 ey 


d 278 on ear. Your sport 
ovens ee yt "ia wnesta, your commercial ROYCRAFT COACH CO. 
display car. Lighter than a wooden structure. Three 138 Main St., Chesaning, Mich. 


models to choose from, 16 feet, 18 feet and 22 feet 6 
inches. Write for details. 


LAND CRUISER TRAILER CO. 


SiS PATTERSON ST. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 








@ your dealer cannet 
supply you, order trect. 














HULL MPG. CO., Box 246-1; WARREN, OHIO 


TRAMER SUPPLY CO., Box 438-E, Wausau, Wis. 
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° fasf f ; ; ~ : Deck 
; i mote % t. *heek + Si Pais, Side wa tine 
This is the new “Klipper” model, trim and nfo —= An enlarged whe” in b 
ship-shape as a fine yacht with all the latest {fom at tng planks Wi 
innovations for sleeping, cooking, packing, and anke® ’ a. = bay .sirgnd as The {fe fo3t° 
parking—built for years of happy, care-free S$ l 4 care : wick in while lead here Rog "covet e J" ith 
recreation. Send 10 cents for attractive bro- a ‘ . = Gal — a,heav y at 
chure—describes and illustrates all models, Pull y wade Gulking Collon 7 rip our, ee . 


“ ' i K - 
Seve oe You're Ahead with a Kozy Coach CAULKING DETAIL. 


K Oo ZY Cc OAC 4 Cc Oo Construction details showing hulls bolted together 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN one to get fore and aft past the house, This design allows tor a good bit of 


and if they are arranged to bolt to the variation to suit your particular trailer 
extending beams, they can be removed and such an outfit allows you to travel 
a 0 TR 0 U ~ a: TO p | Te M and when fitted with detachable irons, the highways or the waterways, whichever 
shown in Figure 5, also used for gang- beckons. Not only will it double the plea- 
YOUR HUNTING CAM 8) planks on which to run the trailer. I would sure which you get out of your trailer but 
prefer, though, to bolt them permanently you, too, will discover the advantages of 
THIS WAY - in place and to round off the forward ends houseboating—of which there are many, 
for the sake of appearance. even if the fish do not always bite. 
1 If children are aboard, fasten four small 
brass eye-bolts into each side of the trailer 
body. — of half-inch rope can = 
strung through them to provide a safe ! ' ' 
hand-hold when passing the house. If a STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 
wider deck alongside the house is desired THIS may mean money to you, or save 
it can be obtained by building the hulls your life: Two long and two short whistle 
six inches wider but this will add to the blasts from a locomotive indicate a train 
weight and make them: harder to handle. is approaching a highway grade crossing. 
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Store-door delivery. With a trailer, you can move around until you find ‘em. This is « 
Trotwood Trailer 
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OTOR PRODUCTS CoO. 
just Ave., Saginaw, Michigan. 
Send free Wiestrated TRAVELO Catales, Prices, Bis. 
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heater “ony a Gilkie Trailer showing stove, 
tink, icebox and plenty of space for food. 
Dishes and utensils are cleverly concealed 
by attractive panelling 


HUNTING AND FISHING 
WITH A TRAILER 


(Continued from page 67) 

fishing a. There are numbers of other 
designs offered for 1937. They have new 
featurés, to be sure, but fundamentally the 
designs will not vary greatly, save for an 
improvement in the quality of materials 
and an even greater consideration of con- 
veniences. 





View showing portion’ of dinette in Cur- 
tiss Aerocar. At rear, storage cabinets and 
drawers beneath and at the ends of the 
seats. Inner spring upholstered seat and 
back s form double bed 


Today, when “Papa goes a-hunting,” 
ama also goes along and there’s no 
reason to the contrary. Name anything 
you wish and I’ll spot a trailer manu- 

who either includes it as a regular 

of his product or lists it in his 
literature as “optional.” There’s no end to 





inion of alley of Curtiss Aerocar, show- 
™§ Wainless.steel sink, circulating hot- 

ler heater, refrigerator, cabinets, alcohol 
ove and stainless-steel stovehood 
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Geta 
Coleman sr0ve 


for Your Auto-Trailer 


Lights 
Like Gas’ 
Cooks 
Like Gas 
as 






ENJOY BETTER COOKED 
MEALS ON THE ROAD 




































MAKES AND BURNS ITS OWN GAS 


Or the highways, along the byways, in camp—wherevér you 
, are—enjoy city gas cooking convenience with a Coleman Auto- 
Trailer Stove. Makes and burns its own gas from any good grade of lead-free gasoline. 





LIGHTS INSTANTLY. Strike a match, open a valve—tight it. It’s that quick. If you need a hot, fast 
heat—turn it up. A slow, simmering heat—turn it down. New, speedy Hi-Power burners provide any 
cooking heat you want when you want it. 


A Coleman Auto-Trailer Stove provides quicker, better cooked meals at low cost. There’s nothing 
finer for trailer, camp or cabin. 


Compact, too . . . takes but little space. Can be set or built right into the kitchen compartment. Modeis 
to supply every cooking need. All handsomely finished. Valves conveniently located and easy to regulate. 
Rust-proof Everdur Metal Fuel Tanks. 


YOU NEED A COLEMAN LANTERN, TOO! 


To make your equipment complete for any trip, you'll need a Coleman 
Lantern. Indoors or out, in any kind of weather, Coleman Pressure Mantle 
Lanterns give up to 300 candlepower of dependable, pure-white light. Models 
for kerosene or gasoline. Pyrex glass globe protects mantles from wind and 
insects. Coleman Lanterns provide ample light for reading, or any other eye- 
using tasks. A variety of models priced from $4.45 up. 


FREE Literature—Send a postcard now for prices and descriptive literature, 
showing the full line of Coleman Auto-Trailer and Cabin Stoves, and Lan- 
terns, all beautifully illustrated in color. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 
Dept. FD522, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


















Completely equipped trailers from $345. to 
$1800. Sizes from 12 ft. to 19 ft. hg 


The Strongest and Safest Trailer on the Highway. 

















For Winter Trailer 


_..own a GOVERED WAGO 


The fall and winter vacation dollars you spend this = 
year will last for years to come—if you invest in the $395 $785 
$1185 4. 


de luxe travel comforts and home conveniences of a 
muine Covered Wagon trailer coach—with kitchen, 
ining room, bedrooms and bath. And because it’s built by the world’s 
largest producers of trailer coaches, you'll - more for your money in 
rugged dependability, superior equipment, riding qualities, greater 
comfort and permanent owner satisfaction. A Covered Wagon makes 
it possible to travel and vacation for less than staying at home. The 
experiences of thousands of owners prove it. See your nearest Covered 
Wagon dealer—or write the factory for full particulars. 


New C. 1. T. Time Payment Plan 
COVERED WAGON CO. 


470 Cass Avenue 
Michi 














Sportsman's trailer designed by L. F. Jonas 

for Le Roy Trailers. Pretty comfortable 

with an open fireplace—that’s something 
you don’t even get in a houseboat 








this trailer business and the possibilities j 
is Opening up for the sportsman. 

Although house-trailers occupy right 
now the center of the stage, there are mam 
manufacturers who are giving a lot oi 
attention to the building of trailers for th 
transportation of hunting dogs and horse; 
See the Royal Before You Buy Already, this type of convevance has even 
Te the ladies :—You who have hesitated on a travel 
coach because those you have looked at did not 
compare with the fine appointments in your home 
—SEE THE ROYAL, NOW. 


To the men :—You can now purchase a travel coach 
with the definite knowledge that you are getting 
the finest coach built and a bargain at the price. 
Advanced engineering and designing in a Royal 
Coach is the result of practical knowledge gained 
by experimentation in designing, balancing and 
actually living in coaches over a period of years— 
and net from theoretical designing. 


The interior of our travel coach may truthfully be 


called “furniture on wheels”. We have been builders 
Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation and designers of fine furniture for over forty years. 
| 47 Warren Street New York, N. Y. | 


Kerosene for Safety 


PRIMUS produces intense, smokeless 
“gas” heat and PRIMUS has been used 
and trusted by millions since its first ap- 
pearance in 1892 

Campers and auto trailer owners can 
also have complete confidence in 
PRIMUS. 

At your dealer or sent direct. Illustrated 

catalogue 


| |} ROYAL WILHELM FURNITURE CO. 
| Sturgis, Michigan 
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7h 
You Made Us Move to a Bigger Factory! 
CUSTOM BUILT AUTO CRUISERS 


Orders for Auto Cruisers have Soundly constructed. All-steel 
been pouring in at such a rate that chassis, reinforced with heavy oak 
we heve moved to a larger factory gg oe cenenite > 
— s ow Tr e er . vate § ping compart- 
—— —— ments. Insulated roof and side 
walls. Windows lower into pockets. 
Clear vision. All-chrome kitchen 
Wardrobe and linen closet; tiled 
telephone ; 


1937 models now ready. Com 
pletely equipped; ready to go. 17 ‘ar 
19, 21, 23 and 25 ft. long Accom bath: 
modate 4 and 5 persons radio 


FREE Literature on these Sensational Values 
AUTO CRUISER CO. OF AMERICA, Inc. 
4401-A YORK ROAD BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
On the Susquehanna Trail . . . Route III 


Motohome—Federal Motor Truck Com 
pany product. Shelf, closet and wardrobe 
kitchen cabinet and icebox 


porcelain tub; 


conceivable comfort that could be imag 
ined. For the man who takes his dogs t 
, field trials and wishes to insure their con 

fort, the trailer is the answer. For thos 
who transport horses from the scene 0 
one hunt to another, again the trailer fills 
the requirements; so sportsmen will a 
most have to give a lot of thought to t! 














THE PATHFINDER 


(Continued on page 75 





I aise ilpimnciadiinienp sitll 
INSIDE “COMFORT 
...ROAD PERFORMANCE 


A SERVICE 
Reasonable questions will be a- 
swered within forty-eight hours by 
the editor of this department. Ques- 





The sporteman’s ideal trailer! Light, strong, roomy 
Two bedrooms, double lowers; kitchen; dining aleove; 
sink, water tank, stove, refrigerator, wardrobes, heat- 
ing steve. All steel chassis. Trails perfectly. New models 
$365 to $845. Write for free catalog and name of dealer 


TROTWOOD TRAILERS, INC 
21! Main St., Trotwood, Ohic 
5 mi. N.W. of Dayton 


‘TROTWOOD 





The new 1937 PATHFINDER HOUSE 
TRAILER combines beauty of line and finish 
with completeness of furnishings and equipment. 
Sturdy, safety construction of type exclusive to 
Pathfinder makes the new els outstanding 
values 
DeLuxe $495.00 Custom $595.00 
We specialize in commercial and custom-built jobs 
Territory open to agents. Write for Information. 
BALL-WALLICK, INC. 
Bikhart. 


Box 543 , Indiana 





tions such as the names and 
dresses of the leading trailer and ac- 
cessory manufacturers, game 
fish laws and regulations for 1936 
and 1937, questions in regard to 
insurance on cars and trailers, etc. 

Address all questions with em 
closed stamped envelope to Editor, 
Trailer Department 
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trailer idea, for it certainly is permanent. 

When I first crossed the continent in a 

wheezing, smoking automobile whose 
mechanical life gave every evidence of 
threatening to let me down long before I 
reached the eastern slope of the Continental 
Divide, I little dreamed that in a few 
years | would be able to sit back here in 
this house-car trailer and put my thoughts 
on paper with a typewriter. Nothing, sure- 
ly, is impossible in this age. 
“Tomorrow morning, after a good night's 
rest, having completed my week’s work, I 
will match my skill against the cunning 
of a rainbow trout in the swift and deep 
waters of the Sturgeon River which winds 
its way noisily through the great expanse 
of second growth timber of northern 
Michigan. This trailer life is certainly 
tough ! 

America will have an opportunity of 
viewing the season’s offerings for 1937 
trailers next month in connection with the 
yarious automobile and sportsmen’s shows 
in the principal cities of the nation and, if 
what I have seen so far can be accepted 
as a barometer of what may be expected, 
it won't be long before almost every family 
owning an automobile will also own a 
house-car trailer. 

A new era is at hand for the enjoyment 
of your hunting and fishing. Days in the 
open, with even greater comfort and less 
expense than formerly, may now be en- 
joyed by the owners of house-trailers. 


TIGER! TIGER! 
(Continued from page 25) 


were indescribably vivid. What he had 
been doing there, in that barren stretch 
of country, I do not know; it would 
scarcely be a likely place to ambush a 
deer. 

But what he was going to do in the 
next few seconds seemed at the time 
breathlessly apparent. He had seen us, and 
was poised to spring. 

I did not think he could reach the back 
of our elephant from that range, but 
had no desire to see him try. I took a quick, 
hard aim and fired. His head dropped 
down, and for fully ten seconds more he 
hung perfectly still in the branches. Then 
he fell to the ground with a thud. 

It was great fun for the mahout and me 
to go out to shoot a pig and return with a 
fine panther, one of the most beautiful 
species of big game, slung on the elephant 
pad. 

My bag now consisted of a lone bison, 
a lone buffalo, two tigers and a panther. 
It was not too bad a showing, but I wanted 
one more tiger to end the shikar in a blaze 
of glory. However, my time was growing 
short, and I had few real hopes of this 
jurther favor from old Diana, who had 
the matter in charge. 

There was one tiger in the neighbor- 
hood that I fairly ached to kill. Almost 
every night the villagers told me tales of 
his size, cunning and daring. Twice a week 
he took toll of the herds, always the best 
milk-givers and the finest bulls, Actually 
he was impoverishing all the villagers— 
and they were poor enough already, God 
only knew. If Sahib would slay the brute 
with his big gun, they would be his slaves. 

It would have been a real service to 
these poor people to dispose of the thief. 
It would go a long way to atone for the 
blood I had shed in thirteen big-game 
hunts. 

I felt almost a crusader’s zeal for the 
brute’s life and hide, but he had been too 
cunning for me. He was always chang- 
= Fe Rage bs and rarely killed twice in 

Ss om the same herd, A big pow- 





crful animal, he always dragged his slain 
into 12-foot elephant-grass where it was 
hard to find and impossible to watch. 

When only five days of the trip re- 
mained, the villagers came to me with 
encouraging news. For three days run- 
ning, the old cattle-killer had laired in 
the same patch of jungle. For three after- 
noons, at approximately four o’clock, he 
had used the same trail to the grazing 
grounds of a near-by village. 


H® had not killed for five days, and 
must be desperately hungry. If Sahib 
would buy one of their cattle, a young an- 
imal and tender, and tie him in the trail, 
and watch beside it throughout the after- 
noon, he might shoot the wicked one and 
achieve great glory. 

I did not like to expose a helpless bovine 
to such a cruel and sudden death, but a 
little thought persuaded me that it was 
definitely worth while. There should be 
heroines, even unconscious heroines, among 
cows as among people; and it was just 


and right that one dumb brute should die, | 


that a hundred others be spared. So we 
bought a young heifer, and tied her to a 
tree in the tiger’s path. 

The next question was that of an ambush. 
I could build a platform in the tree, but 
this would reduce the excitement. I have 
no complaint against those who shoot 
tigers from trees—it is an accepted method 
in India, and a test of patience and a trial 


to the muscles that can hardly be over- | 
rated. But to me the great fun of tiger | 
shooting is in meeting the beast on com- | 


mon ground, where bad shooting may 
mean not only a runaway tiger but a hunter 
who hunts no more. At the same time, I 


had no intention of taking serious risks. | 
One goes shooting for the sport, not to be | 


brought back in a basket. 

A few days before, my outfitter and I 
had discussed all known means of ambush- 
ing tigers. He had suggested what I had 
never considered before—a pit from which 
the hunter could suddenly rise and shoot. 

Sut the trouble was that the hunter’s vi- 


sion would be restricted, and a tiger ap- | 


proaching from the rear might catch him 
bending. So why not fortify the pit in 
some way, say with a stout ox-cart wheel 





IN many states the pheasant is 
the most popular, game bird 
today. Don’t fail to read “THESE 
HERE NOW PHEASANTS,” 
by Raymond J. Roark, in the next 
issue. It will hold your interest, 
and it’s filled with practical in- 
formation for the hunter. 











laid across the hole? The hunter could 
rise between the spokes, fire and drop 
down again. 

It sounded reasonable. I remembered the 
darkies at the fairs who thrust their shaven 
heads through a hole in a curtain to dodge 
baseballs—and forgot that occasionally 
they did not dodge in time. And I failed 
to consider that no hunter obsessed by a 
royal tiger is quite in his right mind. So 
we quickly dug a pit, big enough for both 
Bimbo and me, and covered it with an old 
cart wheel which had been brought from 
the village. 

It was a tight squeeze for me between 
the spokes of the wheel; so at the last 
moment we removed one of them. Through 
the gap thus made I could bob up and 
down with comparative ease. On the 
whole, I was immensely pleased with the 
contraption. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Marlin turned 
conventional methods 
topsy-turvy in market- 
ing its razor blades at 
the sensationally low price of 1%c each. After 
all, blades are no longer specialty items but 
staples and should sell close to cost. 

Instead of 3 or 5, Marlin packs 40, 80 and 160 
blades in a box—wholesale quantities—and passes 
the savings on to you. 

400,000 men say this is the best blade they ever 
used. Swedish surgical steel, scientifically ground 
and honed. And it costs you only 1'%4c per blade 
for 7 to 10 shaves. Marlin stakes its 66-year-old 
reputation on the performance of these blades 
... returns your money if you are not satisfied. 
Sold at your neighborhood store or by mail. 

Retailers: Write for proposition, 
SEND NO MONEY unless you wish. Pay the post- 
man $1 for 80 blades or $2 for 160. (40 for 50c) 
plus 18¢ for C.O.D. and M.O. fee. We pay the 
postage. Or, send stamps, money order, check or 
currency and save 18c fee. 
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The Marlin Firearms Co. memes 


1011 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
Please send me boxes of Marlin Double 
Edge Blades at 40 for 50c, 80 for $1, 160 for $2. 
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(See the new Marlin Guns at your dealer. Write 
for Catalog.) 
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Stowing the Outfit 


HEN all pepped up for the first 

trip of spring or summer it is very 

disheartening to dig out a blanket 

or sleeping bag that is soiled and 
moth-eaten, an air bed that has vulcanized 
itself together, or a tent you can poke a 
finger through. Think six to eight months 
ahead: in other words, think now. Stow 
your camp equipment away in ship-shape 
manner in the autumn and a pleasing sight 
will greet you the following spring or 
summer. 

Most of the outfit should be given a 
thorough washing before being packed 
away. I'm not referring especially to the 
cause of personal cleanliness, but am speak- 
ing mostly for the good of 
the outfit. Dirt always 
invites deterioration, and 
in the case of woolens it 
invites moths as well. 
Even mothballs won't do 
much good if things are 
packed away dirty. Most 
of your outfit—cotton, 
wool and leather—needs a 
good brushing and shak- 
ing, followed by some sort 
of a bath. We might also 
Snclude the gasoline stove. 
Burners and such parts, if 
boiled in lye water, will 
function all the better 
when you haul the stove 
out, months later. 

Leather equipment also 
requires a bath, but never 


soak it. In this category “ 


come packsack _ straps, 
footwear, belts, axe 
sheaths ; anything, in fact, 


that’s leather. In all cases wipe the leather 
with a cloth dampened with lukewarm 
water (never hot water). The chief object 
of the wiping is to rid leather of dirt 
particles that have filled its pores. When 
the leather is nearly dry, oil it. Neatsfoot 
oil is the best for the purpose. Also, if you 
smear the eyelets of boots with small dabs 
of soft soap they won't turn green, as so 
often happens when boots are stowed away 
for a long time. As to rust accumulating 
on metal parts of packsacks and other 
equipment, I have found that vaseline is 
about as good a preventive as any. 
Speaking of dust and leather, it is per- 
haps not generally realized that dust ab- 
sorbs the oil you rub into leather. This is 
one of the chief reasons why a new coating 
of oil on the boots you are wearing seems 
so short-lived. It can also hold true of 
hoots that are put away for a long time. 


By 
ELON JESSUP 


Stow all your leather where it won't ac- 
cumulate dust. The absorption just men- 
tioned starves the leather, hardens it and 
then dry rot sets in. The place where you 
store it should be dry and reasonably cool. 
A warm room is bad for leather, causing 
it to dry out. 

Even at the best, I shouldn't care to let 
leather equipment go entirely unnoticed 
for weeks on end. In spite of its being well 
oiled, mildew will sometimes form. Mildew 





Take care of your outfit in fall and it will take care of you in spring 


does no harm if you catch it in time. 
Simply rub it off with a greasy brush. But 
you need to catch it. Keep leather where 
mice or rats can’t reach it. Stringing it 
from rafters by wires or packing it in a 
box lined with tin sheeting will do this. 

Oilskin clothing ought to be hung up, 
and preferably exposed to a current of air. 
If rolled into a tight bundle and stowed 
away the sides will stick together like 
glue, and later you'll have a job on your 
hands prying it apart. This is especially 
so whenever there is any weight upon it. 
It will also do some good if it is treated 
with a new coat of oil. 

The sticking propensities of oilskins ap- 
ply in varying degrees to rubber equip- 
ment as well—in some cases where you'd 
least expect to find it. Thus, it is not en- 
tirely unusual for a deflated air bed to 
permanently stick together if stowed away 


for months tightly rolled up. One way to 
prevent this is to pack it away slightly in- 
flated—the bottom and top being kept 
safely separated. But you want to be sure 
that the bed hasn't sprung any small leaks, 
If it has, make it leak-proof before pack- 
ing away. 

Before stowing a tent be sure that it is 
bone-dry, for it will certainly mold and 
rot if at all damp. Of course, this applies 
particularly to tents that are not water- 
proofed, as otherwise the material more 
or less takes care of itself. It also raises 
the question as to whether it wouldn't be 
a wise idea to waterproof the tent while 
you're about it. Now is by all odds the best 
time of the year to do so. 
With a tent well water- 
proofed you can rest as- 
sured it will see the winter 
through without rotting; 
and you'll be free from 
the bother of doing it 
when the first trip of 
spring or summer is 
being planned. 


TENT that has seen 

so much service that 
it is showing signs of 
wear is a_ particularly 
suitable subject for water- 
proofing. The process will 
strengthen and put new 
life into it. If you have 
gone through a_ season 
under a white tent you 
probably wish by now 
that it could be some other 
color. It can be re-colored 
and then waterproofed. 
The easiest and usually the most satts- 
factory way is to purchase from a camp 
outfitter a can of ready-prepared water- 
proofing solution. 

3ut before waterproofing, attend to any 
mending that’s to be done. To mend a tear, 
bring the sides of the tear together with- 
éut any ridge, and cross-stitch them flat 
with a baseball stitch. A small hole 1s 
darned as you'd darn a sock—hold a stone 
under it and weave back and forth. A hole 
that is large should be patched. In this 
case cut back to strong material, put 4 
patch that will give a half-inch lap all 
around .and sew to the under-side. If eye 
lets have pulled out, sew them with waxed 
thread, button-hole fashion. ‘ 

If you follow the suggestions outlined, 
you needn’t worry about the condition 
your equipment when you want to use t 

(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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TALLYHO CREEK 
(Continued from page 19) 


18 pounds or so. He put ona show that was 
worth going a long way to see. Then I 
brought him alongside, whipped to a fraz- 
zie. To my way of thinking, there is no 
more beautiful fish than a tarpon before it 
is removed from the water. As this little 
fellow lay there in the clear, sunny water 
his back and sides showed every color of 
the rainbow. Have you ever seen a wild 
turkey gobbler’s breast feathers in the 
sunlight—the bronze and green and gold? 
Well, that baby tarp had ’em all. 

Tom was in ecstasy. “That is the most 
beautiful, the most gorgeous, the most— 
in fact, the prettiest fish I ever saw.” 

As if in salute, the little fellow gave a 
wiggle and was gone. ae 

We jumped nine tarpon in Nash Creek 
and lost a plug to a big snook. Tarpon 
fight fair in these narrow creeks, staying 
out in the middle and doing a lot of jump- 
ing. It is entirely possible to land a 100- 
pound fish on regular fresh-water casting 
tackle—bamboo rod and 18-pound silk line 
—for the current is swift and a good man 
with the oars can keep up with the fish 
fairly well. As a matter of fact, none of 
the fish which I hooked took much line— 
except when they broke it off. 

It is exceedingly hard for the average 
bass fisherman to realize the strength and 
speed of a 50-pound tarpon. Perhaps you 
have been catching some big bass—10- and 
12-pounders—and you think you are good. 
Well, don’t try to snub a tarpon when he 
first hits. The easier you can handle him 
the better. I lost a 50- or 60-pounder on 
the third jump—too tight a line when he 
gave that savage shake of the head. 


FTER an hour or two we drifted back 

into the main river and slowly made 
our way upstream toward where George 
and Cliff should be. At last we came to a 
bend. I'll never forget that bend, for on the 
shady side was an old submerged tree- 
top, blown over by a hurricane. Simul- 
taneously Tom and I cast up alongside 
this tree-top. Have you ever seen a sizable 
river turn inside out? I have. So has Tom 
Houghton, but don’t ask him to tell you 
about it unless you have plenty of time. 

After the spray and tidal wave had sub- 
sided we found that each of us had a 25- 
or 30-pound tarpon, and they were jump- 
ing so fast that we didn’t know which fish 
was whose. Tom lost his on the fourth 
jump, and I lost mine on the fifth. As a 
parting gesture my fish threw the plug 
back thirty feet and hit me in the hand 
with it. 

Again we cast up to the old tree-top, 
and this time each of us nailed a good- 
sized snook. We took four snook and 
jumped three tarpon around that old tree. 
The snook weighed about 10 pounds 
apiece, and a 10-pound snook is lots of fun 
im anybody’s creek. Before we could cast 
again there was a faint cry from up river. 

“Tallyho!” came the cry. “Tallyho!” 

“George is doing business,” said Tom 
with a grin. “Let's go see what the old 
son-of-a-gun has caught.” 

oe was doing business, all right. 
He had stayed in one spot for two hours, 
and he had taken about 150 pounds of fish 
of eight different varieties—tarpon, snook, 
tedfish, lady-fish, trout, snook, snapper 
and jellyfish. He had lost four plugs and 

If of his line, and he had a grin on his 
face a mile wide. 

“Say,” he grunted, when we rowed 
slongside, “you birds have missed all the 


ot . 

“That’s what you think,” grinned Tom, 
winking at me. “You're not big enough to 

ve as much fun as we've had.” 


“No?” jeered George. “Well, what do 
you think of this?” 

3efore we could express an opinion a 
big redfish ran clear across the river and 
broke him off on a snag. 

“Not so good,” said Tom. “You cer- 
tainly are feedin’ ’em the wood. Our two 
dozen consignment baits won’t last long 


at that rate. What’s the name of that little | 


creek that comes in here?” 
“Derned if I know,” said Sawyer. “Don’t 


nobody ever fish it, because it’s too narrow | 


HUNTING BOOTS 


yer. “Most of ’°em don’t know how to cast.” | 


SNUGLACE 


and too full of snags to troll in.” 
“Troll?” questioned Tom. “Who wants 


to troll? 
“Most of my parties do,” laughed Saw- 


“You ever fished that creek?” asked 
Tom. 

“Me nor nobody else, so far as I know,” 
grunted Cliff. 

Tom looked at George, George looked 
at me, and we all looked at the creek. 

“Boys,” said George, “it is unanimously 


agreed that we fish in this creek imme- | 


diately. All in favor—” 

That's how come we found Tallyho 
Creek, and that’s how come we named it 
Tallyho, and that’s how come I'm going 
back next week. As Tom would say, “We 
fed ’em the wood!” Nine pretty new 
darters decorate the snags and roots. But 
what is a man going to do when a 100- 
pound jewfish boils up and simply absorbs 
his favorite plug? That’s what happened 


to Tom. The jewfish started for the man- | 


groves, and George began to have his fun. 
“Hold him, Tom!” he shouted. “Don’t 
give him any line! Don’t give him any 
line! Oh, you darned old fool, don’t give 
him any line! See? He’s cut you off. If 
you'd held him like I told you to—” 


I just followed along in my boat and | 


watched the show. Now and again I in- 
dulged in a little wit, such as: “Hey, 
mister! Where do you get those reels that 
run backward?” or “What happened to 


that pretty silvery thing you had tied onto | 


>” 


your line a minute ago: 

Tom and George were too busy cussing 
and razzing each other to pay any atten- 
tion to me. At last we came out into a 
wide pool, and George caught a tarpon 
of the size he wanted for mounting— 
about 12 pounds. While he was admiring it 
I lost a bait to a big snook and barely 
jerked my last plug out of the mouth of a 
50-pound jewfish. As a last touch I caught 


a three- or four-pound jagk and a nice | 


trout on the same cast. Tallyho! Tallyho! | 


Tallypooooosa ! 


ALASKA’S POOR TROUT 
(Continued from page 29) 


trout and grayling should be completely 
divorced from those concerning such com- 
mercial varieties as halibut and salmon. 
These game fish need to be handled as 
a sporting asset—not regarded as enemies 
of salmon by a department whose chief 
interest is commercial. 

The Alaska Game Commission, which 
is composed of bona-fide residents of the 
Territory who are sympathetic toward all 
reasonable wildlife conservation measures, 
is the proper body to safeguard and pro- 
mote this great asset. The people of Alaska 
are urging the introduction of a bill, at the 
next session of Congress, which will place 
all game fish in this game department, 
where they properly belong. It is hoped 
that the fishermen of America will lend 
their united strength to this movement, for 
it is in their behalf as well as our own that 
it is being pressed. bel 

More and more non-residents are visit- 
ing Alaska each year to indulge in such 


want this to continue. Alaska should re- 





‘fishing as they never dreamed possible. We | 
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This popular shoe has all 
the features of the favor- 
ite “US” Snugleg boot, ex- 
cept it carries a lacing 
closure in front at the top. 
It is made in 12-inch or 
16-inch lengths. It is net 
lined and built with shock- 
proof insole. Comes in 
men’s and boys’ sizes. 


YUGO HUNTING SHOE 


This ideal shoe is made 
with a genuine tanned elk 
top and super quality rub- 
ber bottom. The top is so 
treated that it does not be- 
come hard even with con- 
stant wetting and drying. 
Genuine crepe rubber out- 
sole with rolled edge. 
Comes in men’s and wo- 
men’s sizes. 


ROB ROY 


This popular 15-inch 
waterproof hunting shoe 
has been standard equip- 
ment with many sports- 
men for years. The tire 
cord back stay prevents 
the back of this shoe from 
wrinkling and breaking out 
at the counter. This is a 
vulcanized product and 
will last for years. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
you his line of “US” hunting and fishing 
equipment. Or write Department TAR, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. United 
States Rubber Products, Inc. 


Ask to see the “US” Duck Hunter’s Boot, 
which pulls on over leather shoes. 
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NE WHIFF of maverick tobacco 
from that gurgling old pipe 
made the steers cry “Uncle!” Per- 
sonally, we don’t hold with strong 
pipes and bitter blends. We feel that 
a briar is improved by a daily groom- 
ing and a diet of milder, pleasanter 
tobacco like Sir Walter Raleigh. First, 
of course, because we make it; but 
also because this great blend of well- 
aged Kentucky Burleys is cooler to 
smoke and delightfully fragrant. Try 
a tin. You may not round up as 
many cattle, but you'll pull in a big 
gang of admiring friends. 





SIR WALTER 


RALEIG 





FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. U-611 
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main a fishing paradise. We don’t want to 
see our trout sacrificed in order that a few 
more salmon may be packed in cans, and 
we believe our anglers and visiting fisher- 
men should have a voice in deciding 
whether or not our trout shall be classed 
as vermin and killed for bounty. 

Of the five varieties of salmon which 
produce enormous revenues and which are 
properly regarded as commercial fish, there 
are two species offering grand sport. Both 
the silver and the king salmon may be 
taken by strip-fishing on light tackle. 
Rapid advances are being made in this 
fascinating salt-water game. Although the 
herring strip with its two-ounce lead sinker 
is still a popular lure and a proven fish- 
getter, flies made from the hair of a polar 
bear are being perfected, which in time 
may place this style of fishing on a par 
with the most approved methods on East- 
ern salmon streams. And Alaska has the 
added advantage of unlimited numbers of 
salmon on which to practice. 

“But what good will it do me to know 
all this?” sadly questions Mr. Average 
Angler in the States. “Your trout heaven 
is too far away.” 

But is it? Sixty hours by steamer from 
Seattle through sheltered inland seas will 
land the visiting angler in the center of 
this fishing Eden. During the summer sea- 
son these steamers leave for Alaska five 
days a week. There are good hotels to stop 
at, local sportsmen ready to give necessary 
information, and plenty of trout and sal- 
mon to complete the happy picture. 

You don’t need any kind of license to 
fish for sport. Nobody will ask for your 
finger-prints. There are no closed areas. 
And forty of these Alaska trout will make 
your coat-tails drag in the water. 

It’s so easy that you may really wish 
to get out and do some further exploring. 
All right. There are plenty of opportunity 


| and many a body of water, surrounded by 


somber primeval forests, where the fish 
have never seen an artificial fly. The trout 
will be there, making rings on its serene 
surface. While you fill your creel with the 
aid of your favorite dry fly you will prob- 
ably discover that even here you are not 
alone. For bears like to fish, too. 

Well, I know a couple of fellows who 
are coming up, anyway. It will be their 


| third trip in three years. When the hot sun 


of next July begins to cast mirages in the 
concrete cafions of New York, they are 
going to close up shop and hop a plane 
which operates on a daily schedule to 
Seattle. Three days later we will be wad- 
ing up a secluded stream shouting “Fore!” 
to an old brownie and her cubs. We will 
talk, eat and sleep trout in a setting so 
soul-satisfying that the allotted ten days 
will slip by like a sweet dream. Eighteen 
days from the time they started they will 
be back in the bie city, wondering if it 
really happened. 


LANDING ’EM WITH 
LANDON 


(Continued from page 23) 


of applause as it went. I almost began to 
feel as if I were running for President 
myself—as near as I'll ever come! The 
Governor waved his hat at the cheering 
citizens in the windows and along the 
curbstone. 

Each question I asked was drowned by 
fresh cheering cries of “Hi, there, Alf!” 
and punctuated by another wave of the 
hat. It was interviewing under difficulties. 

At the imposing Butler residence there 
were a few hasty introductions of new 
arrivals, and we slipped into a huge side 
room filled with upholstered chairs dressed 








in summer coverings. 
“Well,” said Governor Landon, “I guess 
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we'll have a few minutes to talk at last” 

Our conversation left no doubt as to the 
kind of man who is knocking at the door 
of the presidency. 

He’s no synthetic fisherman—I’l] give 
you my word for that. He fishes for the 
sheer love of fishing, and not because 
some canny manager has decided that a 
fish hook catches a lot of votes. In other 
words, he’s the type of man with whom 
it would be a pleasure to go fishing. He'd 
wash his share of the dishes, and not sit 
back while the rest finished up the camp 
chores. He has youthful energy and a 
youthful appearance that his iron-gray 
hair affects but slightly. Behind his rim- 
less glasses are twinkling eyes that indicate 
a sense of humor and a joy in living, 

On a hike his sturdy frame would need 
no coddling, and I’d gamble that if he had 
a guide he would not start calling him 
“George” until he knew him well enough 
to do so and unless George was his name. 
Nor would he act as if it were due to the 
personal shortcomings of George that the 
fish failed to bite, or, if he were hunting, 
that the ducks failed to fly. In brief, a 
regular guy. 

He is only forty-eight, but the last 
forty years have been spent in every variety 
of fresh-water fishing from the lowly carp 
to the snooty trout. 

“What was the biggest thrill you ever 
got in fishing?” I asked. 

“When I caught my first big fish,” he 
replied. “My aunt loved to fish,” he con- 
tinued. 

“Your what?” I interrupted, thinking | 
had misunderstood. 


“My Aunt Em,” he repeated. “I was 





‘THE drought is over. “SHAL- 
LOW BAY COMES BACK,” 
and the mallards come with it. 
Go along with Gordon MacQuar- 
rie, in the December issue, on a 
real old-fashioned duck hunt. 











visiting her at their home in Greenville, 
Pennsylvania. I was too young then to 
go out alone on the Shenango River—I 
was, only seven or eight—so she took me. 
She loved it then and still fishes today, 
although she’s in her eighties now. Beiore 
we'd been out long, I’d hooked a 2% 
pound carp. No fish I’ve caught since, 
and none I probably ever catch in the 
future, will give me quite the same kick 
as that one. 

“When I was a boy, too, I fished up 
and down the Shenango River near 
Sharon, Pennsylvania, and in the old canal 
there on which my great-grandfather op- 
crated the first boats. We boys would fish 
up and down the old tow-path.” 

To his uncle, W. T. Mossman of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, the Governor was 
also indebted for the right sort of training 
in his boyhood. Many a week-end he spent 
fishing with this gentleman in Conneaut 
Lake, Pennsylvania. 

Since that early day when he trotted 
beside his kindly aunt, clutching his wot 
derful carp, cr hauled in perch with his 
uncle, Governcr Landon has come a long 
way politically and fishing-wise. He has 
sampled most varieties of fresh-water fish 
with the exception of saimon, and sine 
he went on a trouting expedition in north 
ern New Mexico he has acquired cor 
siderable skill with a fly, tempting rail 
bows and speckled trout grown shy ™ 
heavily fished streams. 

Two of his most outstanding charac 
teristics are courage and tolerance. He & 
tolerant of the beliefs and prejudices # 
others, and has the courage to practice 
tolerance when to do so involves @ 
to a political career. 
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And in fishing he shows the same toler- 
ance of diverging opinions. 

“W hat is your platform on flies vs. 
worms?” I asked. 

“Ev ery man makes his own choice,” he 
replied. “I prefer to catch them on flies 
myself, but when they are only taking bait 
| see no reason why a man should be 
ostracized for using it.” His voice lowered, 
and he looked cautiously around. “I’ve 
even used worms for them myself,” he 
continued confidentially. 

There you have it. In a few sentences he 
has broken with the fly purists. 

On his most recent trip to Estes Park 
he did no fishing, as neuritis bothered 
him, but several weeks before that, during 
the latter part of June and the first four 
days of July, he fished for trout con- 
tinuously ‘and had exceptionally good luck 
—with flies. 

In Kansas too he is to be found fre- 
quently, rod in hand, on the Keosho and 
Verdigris Rivers. With his son and two 
or three friends he often drives about 
fifty miles from Topeka to fish. On the 
way he stops to seine his own minnows 
for bait. And if he returns with a mod- 
erate string of channel cats, perch and 
bluegills, he is satisfied. Fishing teaches 
one patience and to take things as they 
come. And strange though it may seem, 
I believe he gets about as much fun from 
these lowly members of the fish world 
as he does from catching the species more 
in favor with the Park Avenue type of 
fisherman. 

“Have you ever tried catching bluegills 
ona fly?” he asked. “Some of them out 
our way weigh as much as a pound, and 
they are great little scrappers on a light 
rod.” 

Although his real interest is in fishing, 
Governor Landon is fond of hunting with 
a shotgun as well. His home in southern 
Kansas is in quail country, and many 
ducks that head down the Missouri River 
for the Gulf leave that stream at Kansas 
City and go down through southern 
Kansas. The Governor disclaims any great 
ability as a duck shot, but he admits that 
wildfowling is his favorite shotgun sport. 

“There are few sounds more satisfactory 
than the plop of a duck as it hits the 
water after being doubled up in the air,” 
he said. 

Naturally, along with such tastes goes 
an intense interest in conservation. When 
he was invited to the conference in Wash- 
ington in which the CCC bill, sponsored 
by Senator Capper, was drawn, the meas- 
ure provided for CCC camps only on “na- 
tional domains.” At Landon’s urging “and 
state lands” were included, so that lakes 
and other recreational improvements could 
be made for the states as well. 


HEN he became Governor he stop- 

ped the importation of Mexican 
quail into Kansas and started two large 
hatcheries for domestic stock under the 
direction of a young expert from Iowa 
University. These birds are released in 
large areas several miles square and given 
Protection until they have become well 
established. The results, he said, have been 
exceptionally good. 

He believes, too, that the solution of the 
game problem does not lie entirely in de- 
priving sportsmen of new privileges. 

“It is quite as important,” he said, “to 
see that your game has plenty of water, 
plenty of food and plenty of cover. And 
you won't have these if you plow your 
Crops under.” 
¢ is in harmony with the ideas of 
J. N, (Ding) Darling, president of the 
General Wildlife Federation, and both 
ame and sportsmen are fairly certain of 
getting a good break if Landon should 
step into the White House. 
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Governor Landon looked at his watch. 
In the few hours remaining before his 
address that evening he was scheduled for 
several important conferences with party 
leaders ; he had to put the finishing touches 
on his speeches and get some rest, if pos- 
sible, before the evening session. It was 
time to bring our conversation to an end. 

So there you have Landon, the sports- 
man and fisherman. You are already rather 
familiar with Roosevelt's qualifications in 
this respect, and you'll have to choose at 
the polls between fresh water and salt, But 
don’t feel too sympathetic for the losing 
candidate—after the election he'll have 
more time in which to go fishing. 


THE BEAR RIVER REFUGE 
(Continued from page 33) 


The old, old story of man interfering 
with nature was repeated, and the “West- 
ern duck sickness” appeared on the Bear 
River marshes. Ducks died by the millions, 
due, it was said, to the birds contracting 
disease from the stagnant pools of alkaline 
water which had gradually replaced the 
fresh water. It has been estimated that 
7,000,000 ducks perished from 1910 to 
1925 on the Bear River marshes. During 
the outbreaks dead ducks could be seen 
as far as the eye could reach. 

In an effort to check the mortality, game 
officials employed men to gather and burn 
the dead and decaying bodies. The problem 
became one of vast importance to Western 
bird lovers and game officials alike. Then 
the idea was conceived that, by the con- 
struction of a series of dikes in a great 
semicircle around the Bear River delta, 
the marsh area might again be restored 
to its former condition. It was thought 
that impounding the fresh waters and lock- 
ing out the Great Salt Lake brine might 
save the marshes and eliminate the duck 
sickness. 

The sponsors of the idea contended that 
the constant flooding of the area with 
fresh water would wash away the alkali, 
promote new growth of natural vegeta- 
tion and relieve the stagnant pollution 
thought to be responsible for the duck 
malady. Pressure of game officials and 
bird lovers at this time resulted in action 
by Government officials. Engineers made 
surveys and computed the cost of the 
construction of thirty miles of dikes which 
were to impound the fresh ww ater of Bear 
River. 

The Bear River bientian Bird Refuge 
was established by an act of Congress, 
passed in 1928. The Government appro- 
priated $350,000 to carry out the provi- 
sions of the act, and in 1929 contracts 
were Jet and construction on the dikes 
was commenced. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, in codperation with the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, was held 
responsible for the supervision of con- 
struction and the administration of the 
refuge. 

Considerable thought and investigation 
had been made concerning the type of 
dike to be constructed, and the final de- 
cision was in favor of the low, wide earth 
dike. By 1931 thirty miles of dikes and 
eight miles of canal had been built, as 
called for in the contract. 

The main outer dike is nearly twenty 
miles long and one hundred feet wide, the 


center of which stands six feet above the | 


water line. The object in building low, 
sloping dikes was to simulate a beach 
and prevent excessive erosion. The idea 
has proved most successful. After five 
years of service the dikes show only a 
minimum of cutting, even though at times 
60-mile gales have whipped the surface 
of the water. 

The refuge is divided into five inde- 
pendent units, 














separated by ten miles of | 
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partition dikes, and five lakes totaling Duck banding at the refuge has proved 
40,000 acres are now flooded with fresh the importance of the Bear River marsh 
water. Wooden spill-boxes, placed in the area to migratory bird life. Over a period 
dike at various intervals, make it possible of seven years 1,400 returns were received 
to regulate the depth of water in the froma total of 9,000 birds banded. Returns 
lake units from a few inches to three feet. came from Central America, Canada, Mex- 
At a point where Bear River divided to ico, and throughout the United States, 
form the old natural delta, a concrete di- The value of the refuge in increasing 
version dam was built in fourteen sections. bird life can best be judged by the record 
| By lowering the steel control gates the of a group of whistling swans. In 1928 

water may be backed up the river for a 1,500 of these birds wintered on the 

distance of thirteen miles and forced out refuge. In 1933 the number had increased 

through the various feeder canals which to 6,000, and in the fall of 1934 there were 

* supply a portion of the units. 15,000. In the fall of 1935 it was estimated 

| The Bear River Refuge today represents that 20,000 swans visited the refuge on 

HUD | an investment of about three-quarters of their return from nesting within the arctic 


a million dollars. Besides the original circle. 


outlay for dike building, a great deal of The refuge is attracting tourists from 
bint. money has been spent in the finishing-off all parts of the United States, and bird 





| process. A gravel road and telephone line lovers, scientists and many others Visit 
| seventeen miles in length were built from the area by automobile. The mysterious 
| the nearest town to the refuge headquar- duck malady which destroyed so many 
BLANKETS | ters at the diversion dam. The faces of the millions of ducks a few years ago has 
dikes were dressed with gravel, and auto- completely disappeared in this area. Now 
Endorsed by time, they | mobile roads constructed along the tops. the number of ducks and geese is showing 
continue as standard for the world The refuge was fenced and posted; two a rapid increase, and the future holds much 
50-foot steel observation towers were for the conservation of bird life on the 

In scarlet, tan, blues, greens and built, and additional control works con- Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge. 

structed. A fill of several acres was made, 


multi-stripes, thousands of Hudson’s 
| and administration buildings constructed 


Bay “Point” Blankets will make at a cost of $65,000. Headquarters consisted THOSE MYSTIFYING 
new friends this year. Like wedding of a modern office bungalow, laboratory WILDFOWL 
building, superintendent's home, water F 

: filtration and power-plant building, ma- (Continued from page 27) 
and useful heirlooms. | chine shop, large garage, boat- houses and 


silver, these blankets will be prized 


practice have a decided value, nevertheless 
nothing can equal live, unrestrained targets 
in the development of skill in wildfowl 
shooting. And in this field, aside from 
waterfowl themselves, the crow is your 
best bet. Although ordinarily his flight is 
slower than that of a duck, he has what 
it takes to prepare the novice for wild- 
fowling. Crow shooting improves not only 
marksmanship but judgment of distance 
and use of strategy. The sportsman who 
is a successful crow shooter should 
able to make at least a fair showing on 
wildfowl. 


other structures. 
: : ; The buildings are all heated by natural 
live on and on, serving the family for gas, supplied by a near-by well. A plant 
operated by natural gas supplies electricity. 
The administration buildings are of con- 
crete with red tile roofs, and are modern 
in every respect. The aquatic laboratory 
building, designed after one at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, will be devoted to aquatic re- 
search. This building contains forty glass 
tanks for the development and study of 
local marine life, and a Government bi- 
ologist will have charge of the research 

~ m0 a vork 

HUDSON’S BAY a the top of a 100-foot steel tower The ability to estimate distances : 
. TE - sn el A dl rately is essential in duck shooting. This 
“Point”? BLANKETS — — oe —- rome, ability can be developed in a measure by 
P >. frequent snap guesses afield. Rocks, stumps 


: : ; As to the success of the Bear River : : : 
Are ideal Christmas gifts Migratory Bird eines much can be said, 0d the tops of saplings or other objects 
. ; that stand out conspicuously above the 


SLEEPING BAGS An area which several years ago was 
mostly a dry mud flat, devoid of any kind horizon serve as targets for estimates. 
of life, today is covered with a solid mat An English shooting school uses life- 
" 7 sized profiles representing flying water- 


of aquatic growth. Sago pond weed and 

penn. ao” Geos Bry Bas over large fowl, which are attached to long, 

| areas. A luxuriant growth of tules and T0ds. These profiles are stuck up haphaz- 
; "4 r ardly in a field and in a small lake. Stu- 


| rushes covers thousands of acres. Vegeta- i d timate the distances 

sees to Se « KACTORY PRICES. The GREATEST stEgr. | tion is spreading over all of the marsh. dents are required to estimate the 
BAG VALUE IN AMERICA. Be lity gray duek down to these from the gun as they proceed over 
rm, waterproof, windproof. ee ROVE D Sheoping Bags. 100° 


Von 55 E flat Fae eaen open bee Ban, OF 208 VISITOR to the refuge today may the grounds. Of course, the object is to ac- 

head gold ig og can y Un a a see vast flocks of ducks, geese, swans quaint beginners with the apparent - 

Woot filling. regular $13.00 value, $9.98. Sleep, in Natures wre, | and pelicans feeding on the broad expanse of fowl as they appear at different points 
ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. of water or among the tules. Avocets, stilts, within the killing range of a shotgun. 

1410 S. W. Harrison St. Portland, Ore. | ibises, snipe, sandpipers, phalaropes, her- Naturally, nothing artific ial can supply 

ons, gulls and many other water birds wade _ essential experience in estimating distances 

GENUINE HUDSON’S BAY along the shore-line of the dikes. to flying objects high overhead. Here again 

POINT BLANKETS According to Superintendent George E. the crow affords invaluable practice. It is 

Mushback, 194 species of birds have visit- often possible to take a stand behind trees 

Se eee ed the refuge, and 87 of this number are of known height over which the black fel 

saith, een eee tend classed as strictly water varieties. lows skim, and to determine their elevation 

as a gift. Two sizes—3% Pt. To provide more area for ground-nest- quite ac curately. Thus the eye can appraise 

$10.60. 4 Pt. single 72"x ing birds, artificial nesting islands, 600 their apparent size in relation to re 
wea ie feet long and 125 feet wide, have been and these impressions can be transfe 

Celeee—teastet. Sine. built. The success of the construction of profitably to the wildfowl field. 

Green, Tan, White, Multi- these islands, an idea which originated Judgment and poise in actual duck shoot- 
OAVIO tf abeRcrompre co. || 0% this refuge, is evidenced by the fact ing may be acquired in a blind with an 
3/1 Broadway, New York City that 493 nests were counted on one island unloaded gun as wildfow] circle your s 
the second season. The first season, 169 You will quickly develop essential cool- 
birds nested there, according to records ness, and the intricacies of flight will ~ 

kept by Superintendent Mushback. revealed to you. Such practice is a reli 
Squads of Government trucks, operated preventive or eradicator of duck ang 
WATERPROOFS LEATHER by three units of CCC men, have hauled potent cause of misses. : 
Keeps water out! Superseal Water- nee thousands of yards of gravel to the dikes As you swing on these birds, with the 
proofs, Softens and Preserves your . * and roads. Other CCC men have gathered element of excitement removed, you wi 
come alee Saal ta ame ot Mensa tons of tule seed, a natural duck food, two find that you can calmly appraise rs 
At your dealers or direct! tons of which were shipped to other shot offered. You will probably learn, 


Triggs Michael Co., Dept. 1/1, Huntington, Ind. | refuges for planting. that circling ducks rarely approac 
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stand in a straight line, and that your leads 
should compensate for their lateral drift- 
age. If you are fortunate enough to be 
coached by an experienced and observing 
wildfowler, you should learn more of value 
in a few hours of shadow shooting than 
in many days of actual gunning on your 
own initiative. In fact, the experience is 
invaluable as an eye-opener and stabilizer 
in any kind of shooting—even to sports- 
men of fair experience, more particularly 
those with jumpy nerves. 

Of all the shots presented by wildfowl, 
those at birds retreating high overhead 
seem most difficult to the average gunner. 
Yet skill in this connection is important 
because a large percentage of opportunities 
are at such marks, including those pesky 
“sneakers” which put many shooters in a 
trance. But even when game is seen in 
ample time, there is still a tendency either 
to stop the necessary downward swing 
abruptly as the trigger is pressed or to 
snap-shoot in the general direction of de- 
parting birds. 

Another common fault is failure to pivot. 
Too often the feet are planted in the direc- 
tion from which fowl approach, and the 
shooter attempts to twist around from the 
hips up as he fires at vanishing birds. This 
can be done successfully when they retreat 
well off to the side, but rarely if they are 
straight overhead. 

Here again plenty of shadow practice, 
as well as experience, with retreating in- 
animate targets high overhead is desirable 
in order to develop a smooth, uninter- 
rupted downward swing. This phase of 
gunning presents few difficulties, once you 
beat Old Man Psychology. It was easy for 
professional hunters ; they missed a very 
small percentage of those outgoing shots. 

In the matter of gun fitting for wildfowl 
shooters, there is room for a considerable 
difference of opinion. And here again it is 
questionable whether the expert has any 
license to prescribe stock measurements for 
the beginner. While a very small number 
of shooters can quickly and successfully 
adjust themselves to a wide variation of 
measurements, most men require an almost 
perfect fit for best results. 

Unfortunately, sportsmen with uncertain 
nerves and variable coGrdination frequent- 
ly overlook proper vertical alignment when 
making a horizontal swing. Under stress 
of excitement the sighting eye may be far 





ILDFOWLERS and those 

who don’t gun for webfeet 
willenjoy “SOMETHING 
ABOUT GOOSE HUNTING,” 
by H. L. Betten, in the December 
issue. It’s an informative article, 
chock-full of valuable lore. 











above the plane of the rib, while the shooter 
keeps only the item of lead in mind. Such 
shooters lack the temperament and preci- 
sion to shoot well under various conditions 
and at all times. They require particularly 
a proper fit which permits them to shoot 
with the eye of faith. A poor fit, or one 
that is approximately correct, will mean 
plenty of unaccountable misses and often 
a demoralized gunner. 

Unnecessarily straight stocks are now 
commonly used in wildfowl shooting, be- 
cause authorities who are suited by such 
regularity prescribe them. The straight 
stock developed a great vogue in inanimate- 
target shooting, because theoretically it 
eed for rising targets and obvi- 

the necessity of blotting out the mark. 
it also has a value in certain kinds of up- 
land shooting where birds rise high before 
leveling off. But a stock which is too 


straight, particularly at the comb, may be 
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as great an abomination as one that causes 
a gun to shoot too low. 

In wildfowl shooting there is a wide 

variety of shots, and unconscious accurate 

alignment is often supremely important. 
And there is something decidedly mysteri- 
ous about the fit and balance of guns. So 
marked are these peculiarities that often 
only one gun, among a half dozen of iden- 
tical specifications but by different makers, 
will exactly suit a certain individual’s re- 
quirements. Moreover, it frequently hap- 
pens that the slightest variation at the 
comb, even ¥@ of an inch, or a very slight 
change in the pitch or the length of the 
stock has a decided influence on the aver- 
age effectiveness and maximum 
ments of the shooter. 

In view of the remarkable skill in wild- 
fowl shooting developed by such famous 
shots as Captain Bogardus, Fred Kimble, 
Fred Gilbert and scores of other crack 
shots of an earlier era, it is assumed that 
the guns they used were practically a per- 
fect fit. Yet forty-five years BS ard a drop 
of 134 inches at comb and 2 % inches at 
butt was rated a happy Brow San, and at that 
time 10-gauges, still commonly used, were 
often muzzle-heavy. For the average 
sportsman, however, ideal specifications lie 
somewhere between those favored now and 
several decades ago—but always with due 


(Continued on page 9J) 


TIGER! TIGER! 
(Continued from page 75) 


As we sat in the bottom of the pit our 
heads almost touched the protecting 
spokes, but by careful snuggling we could 
increase the space by several inches. Un- 
der the imbedded rim of the wheel we had 
dug an inclined plane, so that by twisting 
our bodies around we could see the bait. 
To shoot from such a position was quite 
impossible. 

The coolies went away. The jungle 
silence dropped down. The hand of my 
watch moved across 3:30. Jungle-fow! 
clacked, and once a band of monkeys swept 
overhead, paused to clamor and ‘scold at 
us, and in a tremendous frenzy went 
swinging away. 

I trusted that no herd of elephants would 
come by. A two-ton foot crashing through 
the spokes was no pleasing prospect. An 
inquisitive old bull elephant might even 
go out of his way to look into the hole and 
fish out the two very curious monkey-like 
animals huddled in the bottom. 
shoot an elephant from the front or from 
the side, but hardly from beneath. I began 
to lose a little of my enthusiasm for this 
new form of ambush. 

Soon it was 3:55—time to expect the 
tiger. A big tiger, the villagers said—but 
ville ge testimony was not always reliable. 
It might not be such a bulky tiger after 
all, but a long, lean, rangy one. They were 
inclined to be long, lean, rangy animals 
at best. 
wheel-spoke suddenly loomed immense. 

Suppose I wounded the brute and he 
charged. I could think of nothing just then 
to prevent his coming right down into the 
hole with us. There would be time for only 
one shot at the range we had set—scarcely 
forty feet. And suddenly it dawned on me 
that of all the foolish performances I had 
ever indulged in, this hole-and-corner trick 
was by all odds the worst. 

Like all tenderfeet, I have always had 
an almost superhuman capacity for getting 
myself into difficulties. Perhaps this is why 
the sport of big-game hunting has had 
such a lasting appeal. After cursing my- 
self for the biggest fool I had ever met, 
I began to wonder just what we would 
do next. It might be well to climb out of 
the ghastly contraption. 


I could | 





And the hole made by the missing | 
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you almost 


expect him to Charge! 


WICKED LITTLE EYES gleaming. Nostrils 
flaring. You can see that vicious thoughts 
are running through that bone-protected 
brain! Maybe he WILL charge! 


Trophies 
that look ALIVE! 


YOUR trophies can have this vivid life- 
like appearance if you send them to Jonas 
Bros. That's because Jonas master crafts- 
men are artists—trained by years of expe- 
rience on the game trails of the world, 
and in studios that have every known fa- 
cility for the perfect re-creation of nature, 


COSTS cttin LESS 


+++ OFTEN 


Surprisingly enough, Jonas mounts cost 
no more. .. often L ...than ordinary 
mounts. Yet they give you the benefit o 
a superb skill and subtle artistry that has 
earned an enviable reputation with great 
museums and famous hunters all over 
the world. 


¢ on your letrerhead—or 
send 10c—for beautiful 
Taxidermy Catalog and valuable Field 
ide... Catalog shows famous Jonas 
mounts of every kind of game. Field 
Guide tells all about care of skins and 
trophies in the field. ree hunter should 
have BOTH books. Send for yours roday. 


JONAS BROS. 


Master Taxidermists 


1021 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 











Keeps el Legs and Shoulders Dry 


Don’t take chances on getting wet and catching 


cold. Waterproof your boots, 
with RAINY DAY 
about the rain. 


shoes and clothing 
and you won't have to worry 
Keeps you comfortable—no per- 


spiring—does not fill the pores. Not oily or greasy. 
Get it today at your hardware or sporting goods 


one, 


store—or send direct. 
Shoe Size 25c. 
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You'll be et 
Protection Products 
Mfg. Co. 


7452 Second Bivd. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Quart $1.25, Pint 


Send for free demen- 
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‘Las world’s smallest movie camera uses 
the new, low-cost 8 mm. film, reducing per- 
sonal movie cost by more than half. Fits your 
pocket, yet makes sparkling clear movies in 
natural color or black-and-white. Made by 
the men who make Hollywood's finest studio 
cameras. With finest quality F 2.5 lens, $75 
complete. Mail the coupon for a copy of 
“How to Make Inexpensive Personal Movies.” 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 
Chicago « New York « Hollywood e London 
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HERE’S NEWS FOR 
THE HUNTERS 


Amazing new portable 
heat keeps hands-body warm 


e@ Nowit’s easyto keep warm with the handy, new 
Bauer & Black portable Thermat heat pad. Thermat 
provides continuous heat at a steady, even tem- 
perature for eight to ten hours at a time— no mat- 
ter where you may be. Reheats again and again. 

Easy to use. No electricity—no hot water—no 
trouble. Only $1.00 at any drug, department or 
sporting goods store. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, simply clip coupon and mail with your $1.00. 
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| Bauer & Black, Dept. T-1, : 
+ 2500 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. - 
| lamenclosing check or money orderfor$_._-- ; 
! Please send me__-__-_- Thermat Heat Pads. ; 
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Just four o’clock. And the tiger was 
there on the minute! 

What followed was as weird a mixture 
of drama and comedy as any tenderfoot 
could achieve. Suddenly I saw the heifer 
make one frantic leap. At the same in- 
stant something huge and yellow sprang 
snarling out of the jungle on her back. 

There was no comedy about this—only 
simple horror. The snarling roar of the 
beast, hair-raising though it was, was al- 
most drowned out by the victim’s penetrat- 
ing scream of terror and agony. I had 
never imagined such a sound. It seemed 
impossible that it could rise from a bovine 
throat. Then it died in a dreadful gurgle 
as the great cat ‘sank home his fangs. 

The heifer was fairly flattened on the 
earth, her head twisted up and back. When 
my bulging eyes could see what had hap- 
pened, the tiger was lying almost full 
length along her body, his fangs fastened 
in her throat. She groaned once or twice 
more—and I stood up to shoot. 

For that one instant I forgot to be 
afraid. I only craved the life of the cruel 
striped beast. The tiger saw my movement 
out of the corner of his eye, and sprang 


| to his feet. His gaze was full on mine as I 


fired. 

I do not remember where I aimed, or 
of aiming at all. I think long practice took 
care of that, functioning through excite- 
ment and terror and rage. The bullet 
struck the beast in the shoulder, and he 
bounded into the air. 

The next instant he charged, roaring. 
A wounded tiger will almost invariably 
charge, usually in the direction he is gazing 
when the bullet strikes. This time he was 
gazing at me. I saw his first bound as I 
ducked down into the hole. 

It is a very curious fact that I do not 
know exactly what happened next. I sup- 
pose I was busy working my bolt, at the 
same time cramming as far as possible 
into the hole. Bimbo said afterward that 
the charging tiger leaped directly over the 
pit in one yellow blur. If so, I did not see 
him. When at last I got a grasp of the 
situation, Bimbo and I were huddled in 


the bottom and there was not one sound. 


Very foolish fancies cross the mind at 
such times. My first thought was that the 
tiger was crouching just beside our pit, 
waiting and watching. When one of us 
thrust up his head—then a custard-pie 
comedy scene with all the laughs left out. 
I crouched, with my rifle pointed through 
the gap in the spokes. 


TILL there was no sound. With consid- 
erable effort of will I thrust the barrel 


| higher, to see if the waiting tiger would 


strike at it. I even considered putting my 
helmet on the end of the barrel and raising 
it for a decoy, but a little returning sanity 
saved me. 

Squirming, I got my eyes as near as 
possible to the protecting spokes and peered 
in all directions. There was no sign of the 
tiger. Presently I raised my head, an inch 
at a time, until I could command the whole 
scene. The big cat had disappeared, leav- 


| ing nothing but a blood-trail through the 


thickets. 

Bimbo and I stood up and considered 
what was to be done next. I asked him re- 
peatedly, by voice and _ sign-language, 


| whether he thought the tiger had been 


mortally wounded and would soon die. 
3imbo thought so. We had already had 
more excitement than we could digest. 
Were we in shape to follow the blood- 
trail, or should we wait for reinforce- 
ments ? 

The sensible thing to do was wait. A 
wounded tiger in thick jungle is a des- 
perate proposition, and to follow him with 
one gun is simply foolhardy. He can see 
without being seen, and spring on the 
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hunter before his rifle can level. If we 
waited till morning, we would probably 
find the cat dead. If we followed him now 
the shoe might be on the other foot, We 
had no stomach for further charging 
tigers. 

In spite of all this, neither of us could 
bear to wait. The craving to get our hands 
on that trophy, to see him lying dead at 
our feet, safely and completely ours, with 
no chance of losing him, was too powerfy! 
to resist. 

I cannot explain further. Both of y, 
were thoroughly frightened, profoundly 
shocked. Bimbo had almost superhuman 
courage when he was with me, due to a 
childish idolatry unfortunately and en- 
tirely unjustified; and such bravery as | 
seemed to show was mostly recklessness 
due to the intensity of my desires. Yet we 
never really contemplated, with anything 
but make-believe, waiting till morning, 

“We follow Bhag?” I asked Bimbo with 
an expansive gesture. 

“Bas, Sahib.” 

So, very gingerly, with many stops and 
starts, we took down the blood-trail, 

I walked in front, with my rifle across 
my breast, my finger on the trigger. Bim- 
bo crept behind me, and kept trying to 





“ HE BLIGHTING OF 
JEPTHA,” by john Taintor 
Foote, in the December issue. 











edge up to my side. We covered a hundred 
yards in approximately half an hour. 

There was a small mound at this point, 
with open grass beyond. Bimbo climbed 
the mound, and suddenly let go a yell of 
joy. Prancing and shouting, he pointed 
ahead. 

I jumped on the mound and gazed. Forty 
yards farther on, in the open grass, lay 
our tiger! 

I pointed my gun at him, and would have 
shot again, but thrifty Bimbo begged me 
to save my ammunition. Bhag was assur- 
edly dead. Even so, we took another ten 
minutes to cover the intervening distance. 

Finally we stood looking down at him, 
my rifle pointed and ready. Still I found 
it difficult to believe that this fountain of 
power and ferocity was at last destroyed; 
that his terrifying shape was without life, 
and he was truly ours. 

We expressed our ecstasy in all kinds of 
primitive ways. When we spoke, it was 
in loud, high-pitched, hysterical tones. We 
shook hands endlessly, boasted outrage- 
ously, gloated savagely—and felt life in 
our bodies to a degree that I would give 
considerable sums to feel again. I have 
known nothing to equal it, save the pas- 
sion of love. 

The sound of the shot had begun to call 
in the villagers. Two Bhotias—primitive 
heavy-jawed men from the near-by Bhuta- 
nese settlement—went to cut steaks from 
the dead heifer, and Bimbo expressed him- 
self by chasing them with a stick. Either 
of them would have made two of Bimbo, 
but such was his ecstasy and the strength 
of his pride that they could not even face 
him. And now one after another of the 
tribesmen came running and yelling t 
look at the dead tiger. , 

The next hour was completely hysterical 
and utterly perfect. My she-elephant at 
rived, and with fumbling hands and many 
failures the half-crazy villagers at last 
hoisted my tiger on her back and tied him 
there. Then, with the mahout in front 
Bimbo and me perched triumphantly 
hind, we began the parade homeward. 

At every house our numbers incr 
and there was a yelling, prancing mé 
the time we turned into the long 
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weather in a 
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Entire Front 
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satisfaction 
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Green & Black Plaid worn. 
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BUILDERS WOODWORK CO. | 


Burlington, Iowa 


Makes Leather 


‘Snow-Proof’ , Last Longer 


Dry feet—soft shoes—while skiing or snowshoeing 





Odorless, colorless, not sticky! Snow-Proof, ‘‘Leather’s 
Best Friend’, keeps out rain and wet, preserves and 
softens all leather goods. Use it on leather coats, gloves, 
caps, bags, shoes, boots (they'll still take a polish). 


Satisfaction or money back. In Bismark Brown cans 
4 02. 25e, 


1 th. The. 
Dealer, or Snow- Proof Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
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_MOTO-TOOL 


Does many jobs speedily, 
grinds, drills, engraves, sharpens, 
routs, carves, polishes, ete. Uni- 
versal motor—about 18,000 R.P.M. 
—plugs in any light socket A. C. or 
D. C. Handles as lightly as a pencil. 
Weighs 6 oz.—yet strong as larger, 
heavier tools. Oilless—self- aligning 
roel: fhrust bearings. 
satisfaction guaranteed 
by ‘cane ey 20. con general-utility tool set 
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nm a foot in length. | 
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|road. Even my elephant seemed to catch 
the spirit of the occasion, because she 
walked with a decided swagger that must 
| have looked comical from the rear. With- 





lout the slightest pretense of modesty I | 





| led the parade the full length of the village | 


| street, while the assembled population fell 

in behind. 

| All that happened that night, in the fire- 

light among the rioting villagers, I hope 

will never: be told. But even when my ele- 

phant forgets, I shall still remember. 
THE Enp 


RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 37) 


| Indiana, on August 24, on White Fish 
Lake, Minnesota, using a Dunks rod and 
la Pflueger Supreme reel with a United 
| States line. The bait that did the work 
| was a Heddon Basser. This fine fish weigh- 
ed 14 pounds 4 ounces, and was 31 inches 
|long and 18 inches in girth. Here’s how 
Mr. Couture describes the happy event: 

“Along with other members of our camp 
on Big Fish Lake, Minnesota, my predilec- 
| tion for the more humble members of the 
fish tribe is well known. 
spirit and gameness of the fish that count, 
and not his name. I derive real pleasure 


After all, it is the | 


in taking the black bass and his cousin, | 


the bluegill, on a three-ounce fly rod. 


“This lake, in addition to the many | 


varieties of small fish, produces perhaps 
the largest wall-eyed pike to be found in 
any of Minnesota’s 10,000 lakes. I have 


spent a number of years in the study of | 


the walleye, and the hours just after sun- 
| set, when the smaller fish will no longer 
strike and when the walleye can best be 
taken, usually finds me trolling the deep 
pools for this, to my mind, the best flavored 
| of all fresh-water fish. By nature walleyes 
are bottom-feeders, and when they cannot 


fish the lure near the bottom. 

“It was on a rough, dark evening just 
after sunset that I hooked the prize wall- 
eye of the season. I was trolling with suffi- 
cient lead to take my lure possibly thirty 
|to forty feet below the surface. For a 
moment it seemed as though my hook had 
snagged on a rock or sunken log, but hav- 
ing caught numerous large ones in the same 
manner I knew that I had hooked a fish, 
and I was not long in doubt. 


OR a fraction of 2 minute he sulked 

as though anchored to the spot; then I 
was able to bring him in slowly to within 
about twenty-five feet of the boat. In my 
anxiety to see just how large he was, I 
turned my flashlight on him—and the fun 
began. The rod was almost jerked from 


be taken on the surface it is necessary to 


| my hands. It doubled over to the water as | 


|he plunged straight down, and I thought 


point was well over one hundred feet in 
depth, but as I was a safe distance from 
weeds or other obstructions I let him have 
as much line as he would take. 

“The big fish fought furiously all the 
way back to the boat. I again turned my 
flashlight on him. This time he went 
| straight away from me. He was giving my 
| 18-pound line about all it could stand, and 
| he took fully one hundred feet of it before 

I could snub him safely. The slender steel 
| rod vibrated like a taut wire in the wind. 
| He again fought all the way back to the 
| boat. To turn the flashlight on him once 
| more would perhaps have lost what, I was 
| convinced, was the largest walleye that I 
| had ever been privileged to see. Presently 
'he lay quietly at the surface within reach 
and apparently tractable. 

“Inasmuch as I had been returning most 
hooked fish to the water, I had not been 

(Continued on page 94) 
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The 1936 National Casting Tournament 


HEN Portland, Oregon, can 

spend $100,000 to build a con- 

crete casting pool, there must be 

something to this game of tour- 
nament casting. It may be that this is not 
fishing but also, all of fishing is not just 
to catch fish. The fellow who has famil- 
iarized himself with his outfit and learned 
how to cast properly has a decided advan- 
tage over the poor dub who merely at- 
tempts to teach a lowly worm how to 
swim. This casting game is growing in 
leaps and bounds and it is the wise angler 
who goes prepared. Perhaps it is good 
conservation that every fisherman is not 
an expert, else what chance would the poor 
fish have? 

So far, 1936 has been a hard year on rec- 
ords. While our boys and girls were run- 
ning and swimming away with world’s rec- 
ords abroad—for which our hats go off— 
we were putting on a little World’s Olym- 
pics of our own, right here in the good old 
U. S. A. and we did a complete job of it 
at the Twenty-eighth Annual Tournament 
of the National Association of Scientific 
Angling Clubs, held at Portland, Oregon, 
August 13—14—15—16, 1936. Every dis- 
tance record in both fly and bait casting 
was broken. If this could have been placed 
to our credit at Berlin we would have 
added many points 
to our score, tor 
there is no other 
country in the world 
that can approach 
us in this field of 
sport. Unfortunate- 
y, fly and bait cast- 
ing has not, uptothis 
time, been recog- 
nized by the Olym- 
pic Committee. 

This year’s rec- 
ords can be partly 
attributed to atmos- 
pheric conditions on 
the West Coast 
which were partic- 
ularly favorable to 
good results for 
those who knew 
how to take advan- 
tage of them. The 
wind came in from 
the north or north- 
east steadily 
throughout each 
day, so it made no 
difference which po- 
sition a caster drew, 


The five record breakers. Left to right: 
don, Salmon Fly; J. S. Weber, 5% 


Salmon Fly and E. Liotta, Jr., 


By 
ART NEU 


Former National Champion 
Dry Fly and Bait Accuracy 


as no one had an advantage in this respect. 

Full credit should be given to the City 
of Portland for providing the last word in 
casting pools, with every provision for best 
results from competitors. With such con- 
ditions, it is not surprising that the old 
records were all surpassed, and it is prob- 
able that they will stand for a long time 
to come. The National is awarded annu- 
ally to the club best qualified to bid for it, 
and Buffalo has been selected for 1937 by 
the National Association of Scientific 
Angling Clubs. These tournaments pass to 
a different section of the country each year, 
where conditions may not again be so 
favorable. Only records made on this oc- 
casion are recognized as official. 

When Portiand puts on a show it be- 
lieves in doing it right and, in order to do 
justice to the occasion, it had the local 
casting experts design a pool such as they 
wanted. The result was a concrete pool 
350 feet x 410 feet with a 200-foot con- 
crete “T” platform running out to a 60- 
foot cross-platform ten feet wide, providing 





Marvin K. Hedge, Distance Fly: C. E. Brad- 
4-ounce Distance Bait; E. E. Cavanaugh, Long Cast 


uninterrupted space along prevailing winds, 
with water both fore and aft. The pool is 
situated in the center of a 46-acre play- 
ground area giving it ample clearance on 
three sides against any wind obstructions 
from trees or buildings. 

To show their appreciation, the casters 
turned on the heat in the very first Event 
—Salmon Fly Casting for Distance—as 
the two high men both broke the former 
record for the average of the three longest 
casts made in five minutes and also for the 
longest individual cast. 


OR twenty-five years, up to 1935, the 

salmon scores had been around 150 
feet, more or less, depending on conditions, 
and the long cast of 162 feet made by the 
late Fred N. Peet of Chicago in San Fran- 
cisco in 1915 stood the test for a long time. 
Then last year at Milwaukee, Eddie Brad- 
don of Cleveland put on the pressure and 
came through with a new record of 153%4- 
foot average and 164-foot long cast. This 
was considered good enough to last a 
while, but, lo and behold, this same lad, 
turned loose in this Portland casting para- 
dise, boosted his own average record to 
the almost unbelievable figure of 178 feet 
with his three best casts 179—174—181. 
Eddie is not much over 5 feet 7 inches 
and weighs about 
135 pounds! Beef 
and brute strength 
get you nowhere in 


g-ounce Distance Bait this game unless 


you have “It.” Allof 

which goes to prove 

the importance of 

perfect coordination 

and timing, in addi- 

tion to a well-bal- 
anced outfit. 

3raddon had no 

walkaway with it, 

’ however, as he was 

{ closely crowded by 

Judge E. E. Cava- 


4 naugh of Fort 
* __ Dodge, Towa, Pres- 
3 ident of the Nation- 


al Association for 
the last two years, 
' who stuck out three 
> little casts of 180— 

168—182 for an av- 
erage of 176%— 
both men topping 
the former record 
by plenty. Inci- 
dentally, with his 
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182-foot long cast the Judge nosed out 
Braddon by just one foot for this honor. 
While casting twenty-two positions, or 
about three hours apart, both of these men 
had extremely favorable wind conditions, 
which is most helpful to a good caster. If 
the breaks of the game come only to men 
who lead a righteous life, these two must 
be God-fearing individuals. The third po- 
sition went to Lou F. Guerin of San Fran- 
cisco with an average of 15714 feet. 

The 34-ounce Distance Bait Cast was 
the second Event of the first day and saw 
the record of 270 feet, made by Braddon 
last year at Milwaukee as average for the 
three longest casts out of five, broken by 
no fewer than six contestants. Nineteen- 
year-old Ernest Liotta Jr., of Cleveland, 
with a discus thrower’s wind-up, won the 
event with a new average record of 285 
feet and a 291-foot long cast. He was 
closely followed by Tony Accetta, his club- 
mate, with a 284-foot average. Braddon 
was third with 28334 feet and a new record 
long cast of 299 feet, passing the old mark 
of 296 feet, set in 1931 by Fred White of 
Chicago. The next three positions, all ex- 
ceeding the old mark, went in order to 
Max Gazan, Detroit, 282-foot average, 
C. K. Higgins, St. Louis, 28034 feet, and 
W. J. Ek, Portland, Oregon, 271% feet. 

The first Event on the second day saw 
Marvin K. Hedge of Portland, Oregon, 
come back to break his own record of 141- 


1936 


with 95 as against 88 by Weber. Two West 
Coast Aces and Tony Accetta wound up 
in a dead heat for third place laurels with 


96, and Accetta won the toss for position | 


with W. C. Block of Portland, Oregon, 
and H. H. Lyons, San Francisco, placing 
in order. Considering the rather poor vis- 
ibility in this Event, due to light reflec- 
tions, these scores are very commendable. 

E. H. Burlingame of Chicago, faithful 
veteran of a great many Nationals, finally 





came through in the 3¢-ounce Accuracy | 


3ait Event to win his first National Cham- 


pionship with a 97 score. He was closely | 
followed by C. Bryan of Chicago and | 


Liotta, Jr.,.who tied with 96 and drew 
for position in the order mentioned. 

In the Accuracy Wet Fly Event an un- 
usual situation resulted in finding eight 
men tied for the championship with scores 
of 99, or one demerit less than the record 
of 100, jointly held by four individuals. 
In the cast-off, Jay Packard of Paradise, 
California, and M. J. Kraft of San Fran- 
cisco finished in,a second tie with 97 and 
in the final cast-off Packard won with 98 
against Kraft’s 93. Out of the fifty-seven 
experts entered in this event, forty-five 
finished with scores of 90 or better, which 


speaks volumes for the caliber of the | 


casting. 

The last official Event, the ¥-ounce Ac- 
curacy Bait Casting, was cast in perfect 
light conditions, and ended in a tie with 


me. tar fe 
m ‘< ae 


— 





View of Portland’s new casting pool showing the 60-foot cross-platform. This is to be 
extended to 98 feet 


foot average, 147-foot long cast in the 534- 
ounce Rod Distance Fly made at St. Louis 
in 1934. His new mark is a 14214-foot 
average of the best three casts made in 
five minutes with a 151-foot long cast. It 
is just as well that he extended himself, 
for he was closely followed by G. L. 
McLeod of Salt Lake City, who also beat 
the former record with a 14114-foot av- 
erage and a 149-foot long cast. Last year 
at Milwaukee, Hedge dropped down to 
fifth place with the worst wind conditions 
of the day. Third place went to Liotta, 
Jr, with an average of 13934 feet and a 
142-foot long cast which, incidentally, was 
almost five feet further than he cast last 
year to win this event. 

Just to make it a clean sweep in all the 
Distance Events, Joe S. Weber of St. 
Louis, super-distance 54-ounce plug caster, 
tacked almost three feet onto his own 
record made last year, when he put up a 
new mark of 354 feet average of the best 
three out of five casts. His longest cast was 
3/4 feet, also a new high for this Event. 

The nearest competitor to him was 
Gazan with a 339-foot average. Liotta Jr. 
finished third with 32914-foot average. 

he Accuracy Events were cast on the 
last two days of the tournament and, while 
the casting was of a very high order, the 
‘op scores were just a shade under the 
record in each Event. 
. Dry Fly Accuracy at unknown distance 
found H. Fujita, a diminutive son of Nip- 
pon, from San Francisco, tied for first 
onors with Joe Weber. Each had three 
Faerits, or a score of 97. In the cast-off, 

Ujita proved the steadier of the two and 
fame through to win the championship 


three demerits, or 97, between Liotta, Jr. 


and Bryan. Experience decided the cast-off | 


when the iron nerve of Liotta took Bryan 
to town with a 98 against 95 for the latter. 
Ed Sutter, genial Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association, and always -a danger- 
ous competitor in this Event, finished third 
with 96. ° 


Eddie Braddon added to his former | 
laurels by successfully defending his all- | 


round championship of last year and his 
fifth since 1927 with a low score of 33; 
Ernest Liotta, Jr. was second with 36, 
while Joe Weber landed in third position 
with 42 points scored against him. 


Headed by two such sterling casters as | 


Braddon and Liotta, Jr., Cleveland took 
the team championship with a score of 
38.5 points but was closely followed by San 
Francisco with 35.4 points. 

While unofficial, mention must be made 
of two other Events which were cast by 
courtesy. The Juvenile 54-ounce Accuracy 
Bait for girls and boys under sixteen years 
of age and the Ladies’ %-ounce Accuracy 
Bait. The former was won by Alice Bry- 
an, Chicago, with a 63 and Clyde Powell, 
Marysville, California, with a 92. Mrs. 
Helen Sulser, Portland, Oregon, won the 
Ladies’ Event with a 93. 

Again the results of the tournament 
emphasize that if you would “afishin” go, 
first learn something about the proper 
method of handling your tackle. It will 
pay big dividends in the end and you will 
get much more pleasure out of your sport. 
Join some nearby casting club and you will 
be agreeably surprised with the high type 


of good fellowship that exists, and the 





friendly spirit you will meet, in this game. | 





hoto— 
Gust Peterson 


aa Wie Yes, there IS a difference in 

52 1b. Musky—1st tackle. Use a Pflueger Reel 

N.S. 1935 Contests. —@nd Pflueger Baits—and 

you'll notice a big difference 

in better fishing, too. Reels, Baits, Hooks, 

Lines, Leaders, Rods for all salt water and 
fresh water fishing. 






PFLUEGER 


A Great Name in Tackle 
Pocket Catalog 
and Fishing Guide FREE 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. FS-11, **The Pfluegers,’’ Akron, Ohio 
| tag ee me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
oO. . 
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No matter what the weather 
I stay just right 
in a Pendleton 

Wool Shirt 








@ Look at a Pendleton 
virgin fleece wool shirt. 
You see a fine 
fabric, well-styled, 
handsomely tailored. 
But what makes it worth every dime it costs 
and more is the hidden value. Virgin fleece wool— 
wool right off the backs of the sheep—woven 
into yarn, styled, tailored by Pendleton. The 
superior fabrics mean durable wear and insulation 
against heat and cold; exclusive patterns, 


wool 


skilled needlework. At the finer stores, $5.00 to 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Ore. 


No. 563~-Brodie 
Hunting Tartan 


$8.50 





America's finest 100% virgin fleece 


WOOL SHIRTS ::. 


ELECTRICITY | 
ANYWHERE gi 


from your own 
complete, fully 
automatic Kohler (- 
Light-and- Power 
Plant ¥ 


Hene’s the simplest, 
most rugged, most 
dependable and most 
economical self-con- 
tained electric plant 
you can own. Com- 
pact, easily transported and installed. Self-starting and 
regulating; generates standard current as needed (no 
waste)—for lights, radio, household electrical appli- 
ances, small power tools. Never “runs down”—can 
operate continuously at full capacity. Requires little 
fuel and practically no attention. Just the thing for 
country home, cabin, camp, boat, store, filling station, 
ete. U.S. Government uses thousands. Many models 
—600 watts up, A.C. or D.C. $265 up, f.o.b. Kohler. 
Free leaflet—send coupon, letter or post-card. 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


Planned Plumbing and Heating Equipment 
KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Send “Kohler Electric Plant” leaflet FS-11-26 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
yne best at vu. s. Conky ag 4 


Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
e off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.8 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Field 
SOME OF ’EM LIKE IT 


| & “NAN fish be frozen and still live?” is 


a question that is frequently put to 


| me by the readers of this Department. A 
| few years ago, I paid a visit to that splen- 
| did group of biological and fisheries labo- 


ratories at Woods Hole, Massachusetts. 
While there, I met Dr. N. A. Borodin of 


| the Museum of Comparative Zoology at 


Harvard University, who was at the time 
conducting some experiments on that very 
subject at the Oceanographic Institution 
at Woods Hole. Inasmuch as Dr. Borodin, 
a scientist of the old school, knows as much 
about the freezing of fish and how they 
like it as anyone living, I have asked him 
to write a few words on the subject. 

“Classical experiments have been made 
in freezing various insects and then re- 
storing them to life,” says Dr. Borodin. 
“These have given a rather complete ex- 
planation of the highly interesting phe- 
nomenon of the anabiosis (resuscitation 
aiter apparent death) so far as insects are 
concerned, but scientists were still much 
in doubt as to the possibility of reviving 
fish similarly treated. It was the contra- 
dictory opinions of former investigators 
that induced me to make a new series of 
experiments with different species of fishes 
by the application of various methods of 
freezing—slow and fast, dry and moist. 

“No less than 163 experiments were 
made. The positive and negative results 
obtained were about equally divided. In 
addition, 15 observations were made on 
the body temperature of fish during the 
process of freezing. The freezing itself 
was accomplished in an electric household 
refrigerator by using its ice-making cham- 
bers. The temperature in these receptacles 
could be lowered to —20° Centigrade. 
With a temperature-control device, the 
temperature can be kept stationary at —15° 
C. or —10° C. For making observations 
on the body temperature of fish, a hypo- 
dermic thermo-couple needle was applied. 
The needle was inserted into the muscles 
of the fish’s back and kept there during the 
process of freezing. 

“As a result of my experiments, I can 
positively state that the phenomenon of 
anabiosis in fish which have been frozen 
exists. Analogous instances are observed 
in nature and recorded by fishermen. They 
can be duplicated by the artificial rapid 
freezing of fish in cold, dry air. Experi- 
ments with fish frozen in water gave nega- 


tive results. The fish died. 


*& APPARENTLY, the capacity of fish to 

assume an anabiotic state is exclusive- 
ly the property of fresh- and brackish- 
water fishes which live in regions subject 
to severe winters and inhabiting shallow 
waters. The following species were used 
in the experiments, with positive results, 
under proper conditions: goldfish (Caras- 
sius auratus), carp (Cyprinus carpio), 
crucian carp (Carassius carassius), horned 
pout (Amewurus nebulosus), — killifish 
(/undulus heteroclitus), eel (Anguilla 
rostrata), mud minnow (Umbra limi) 


| and, more recently, the Alaska blackfish 





(Dallia pectoralis). 

“There is considerable variability in the 
resistance of different species under ex- 
posure to freezing temperatures. Of those 
just mentioned, the Alaska blackfish was 
found to be the hardiest. The horned pout 
and killifish are also quite resistant; gold- 
fish, young carp, mud minnows and eels 
much less so. 

“A temperature below —18° C. was 
found to be fatal for most fishes, even 
when applied for not more than 20 or 25 
minutes. More than an hour’s exposure to 
temperatures of —14° or —15° C. was 
also found to kill the majority of fish. The 
anabiotic state was attained by rapid freez- 
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ing at a temperature of from —10* tp 
—15° C., for 25 to 40 minutes. After such 
treatment, fish become stiff, soft-frozen of 
hard-frozen, depending upon the size and 
fatness of the fish. Stiff and soft-frozen 
fish recover readily upon being placed in 
water. Hard-frozen fish recover only in 
rare instances and then only when the heart 
remains unfrozen. 

“The body temperature of s*1ch fish as 
recover remains above —0.6° or —1° ¢ 
This seems to be the lowest temperature at 
which life will be sustained in fishes,” 

FISHING Eprror 


PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
STILL OPEN 


HEN this issue appears on the 

newsstands, all Classes of the 26th 
Annual Prize Fishing Contest will still be 
open, except the Brook and Brown Trout 
Classes and the Eastern Division of the 
Rainbow-Steelhead Trout Class—all of 
which closed on October Ist. 

The closing dates of the other Classes 
are as follows: 

November Ist, Lake Trout; December 
Ist, Muskalonge, Great Northern Pike, 
Wall-Eyed Pike, Small-Mouth Black 
Bass, the Northern Division of the Large- 
Mouth Black Bass, Striped Bass, Channel 
3ass, Bluefish and Weakfish ; January Ist, 
Western Division of the Rainbow Steel- 
head Trout Class and the Southern and 
Florida Divisions of the Large-Mouth 
Black Bass Class. 

Don’t forget that the rules allow a full 
month after a fish is caught in which to 
submit an affidavit to the Prize Fishing 
Contest Editor. The Rules and Conditions 
are not published in this issue but we will 
be glad to mail a copy upon request. Re- 
member that a good fish caught now is 
just as apt to win a prize as one caught 
early in the season! 


A CREEL TACKLE CARRIER 


HE illustration shows a creel tackle 
carrier which should be a boon when 

the weather makes even the lightest weight 
fishing coat or vest feel like a coon-skin. 
The carrier can be made of light-weight 
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Coanér DITA. ( 
CREEL TACKLE POCKET = 4p2ucaTiON 
duck or khaki that can be sewed on the 
machine by the official seamstress. It can 
be varied in size to fit the creel in which 
it is used, and in construction to sult 
various requirements of the individual. 

The beam shown in the sketch may 
made of wood, metal or even a whalebone 
corset stay. 

R. D. WHITBECK- 
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TT) Pee 


MOUNT 


BIRDS, ANIMALS, 


Gameheads, Fish 


ba WILD GAME, also com 
t o 
«end easily y obtained —eaui- 


mon speci 
Learn 
ra rabbits, foes for ay monly — A pr 
trated FREE BOOK. Tells how can 
learn to MOUNT and preserve, as in life 
BIRDS, ANIMALS, REPTILES, 





FISH and INSECTS. Write NOW! | 


SAVE Your BEST TROPHIES! 


me is getting scarcer every year, KILL LESS 
wesouNT yocr trophies. Apart from your own pleas- 
oe = — they may be very valuable some day. 
sportsmen, too. They'll pay you welll 


FUN- PROFITS! 


Taxidermy is the most fascinating 

hobby! It’ 2 FUN getting your a 
ens — 

them. it's ~ PROFITABLE, tool Sook 

Learn Craft and NOVELTY Tax 









dermy. Mount into bstirant- 
ing and humorous groups, 
owls, geen ae ratbits, 
— .~ pets, even frogs. 


ful articles, such as tai -ends, 
— door stops. They are won- 
erful for your b , and sel 


all phases of Taxidermy 
» 


and Tanning 
expensive course. No experience 


needed. 
WRITE TODAY for ding pho FREE BOOK, 
Ont 


ntains over 100 ee — 


con' 
about Taxidermy and how you can 
IME, to mount soecin imens ona a Pg 
Leather. .A BIG OPPORTU- 


1938Elwood Bidg.. Omaha, Neb. 





New All Transparent 
Fly and Lure Boxes 


e 2 spew, 
Wa Pysk 
o. 20 Eyed Fly No. 25 Snelled Fly 
Box, $1.00 Box, $1.50 


Sturdily made from heavy transparent 
Pyra-Shell Contents always visible 
No. 20, 21 and 22 size. 6 x3'2 x 

No. 25.6 x32 x %s 


Write for Catalog No. 5 
It shows the complete line. 
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| A FRIEND OF MINE SAYS— |The Tastiest Ocean 


By Bill Baxter Treat from Gloucester 
HE saying is “Shoemaker, stick to p l um "s ers ju icy 


your last.” Anglers and fishing guides 
should not attempt to take fishing reels | 
apart because of a desire to see what | 


gadgets are inside, or in an attempt to | 
make adjustments or repairs. Many seats 





|many false strikes can be turned into ti 
hooked fish by speeding up the tackle used. 


Craft T: ‘axidermy teaches you how to make use- 


are so finely constructed that to take a 


apart and put them together requires the 
hand of some one skilled in this work. 

Sent on 1 guarantee them 

re) | Approval to please you! 

| 

These cool evenings are made to order 

for the bass fisherman who likes to use a 

“bug” lure. He offers the suggestion that 





ft 
A 9-foot fly rod of a little heavier caliber i 
than usual, used with a light level enameled \ 
| fly line affords a combination that will 
enable a quicker and surer hooking effort. 










| that pet bass lure you lost overboard! 






ow 


ow 





—no heads—no tails—no large 





dams and, in other ways, making their 
stream more habitable for the trout over 
the winter period. 

No. 21 Lure 

Box, $1.00 Ox ey) 


Birt DEWirrt Baits Div. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 


AUBURN, N-Y. 


cao 


That there will be a shortage of good 
| grades of silk-worm gut this coming season 
and that the foresighted angler will con- 
serve his present supply and seek out his 
local tackle dealer to place an early order 
for his future needs. 


Redding and ow 
Furs Tanned 


Have gloves, mittens, coats and moceasins made from 

your deerskins, elk, moose hides and other furs. Chrome 

end Indian tanning. Custom tanning a specialty. 
Write for cataloo—it’s free 


BERLIN TANNING & MFG. CO. 
BERLIN, WIS. 


FISTULA 


ng fistula or other rectal trou- 
© Permanent relief is entirely 
possible. Read about the mild 
te ceey treatment, and what 
as done for thousands of 
rmer sufferers. Address 


| MeCLEARY CLINIC 











liquid which waterproofs but does not shut 
out the air. It is said to work equally well 
on cloth, canvas, leather, cement, or wood 
and should be a fine substance with which 
to treat one’s fishing and hunting togs. 
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He always goes over his trout leaders 
and flies before packing them away for the 
winter months, discarding worn gut and 
frayed flies. Eliminating the old worn flies, 
he believes, tends to check any possible | 
loss by moths. Of course, some one of the 
chlorine moth cakes should be packed away | 








5 Elms Bivd. Excelsior Springs, Mo! with the flies as well. “Uy 


| East way. If not satisfied it’s the 


He has just successfully tried out a new | 


body bones—no waste whatever— 
just meaty fillets packed in new 
| brine in a wax-lined wooden pail. 
| Taste one—broiled the Down 


finest mackerel you ever tasted, 
return the balance at my ex- 
pense. Otherwise, send me only 
$2 within 10 days. 200,000 fam- 
ilies get their seafood from me 
this “prove-it-yourself’’ way. I've 
been doing business this way 
for 51 years and I must say that 
this is the lowest price for this 
size pail of mackerel fillets I've ever offered. Send 
your coupon today for this real Gloucester treat. 


ow Just —_ 
| you wan 
r . . for a hearty 
When casting a plug for bass or any breakfast! 
other kind of game fish, always get plenty 
of action into the lure. The successful TAST] E 7 HEM. 
angler knows that giving a plug the action 
of a wounded minnow trying to get away A I M Y E K PENSE © 
will often make fish strike when nothing ~ . , was AP 
» You never Know how de icious ish can 
else will. The man Ww ith the ¢ casting rod | be until you serve some of my mackerel 
can have unparalleled sport using surface fillets, prepared the Down East way. It 
“popping” plugs or underwater lures, if | will be the rarest treat you've known in 
ns oi ay ae “pe months. Take one of my new, meaty 
he learns how to make them do things. Fallcaught cnaskivdl ‘Gills, eatin 
it. Broil it in its own juices to a tempt- 
ing brown, until the rich, tender 
meat falls apart at the touch of 
He recently saw a flashlight that could your fork. Serve piping hot. Your 
| be dropped on a rock without breaking it, mouth val water at its anpeticing 
> > aroma, ou smac your Ips 
and which was “* heer ge a he ys peng ay Bee Ry 
onstration was finished by placing the 
whole flashlight in an aquarium where it W hat Makes My Mackerel 
remained lighted until the batteries finally : ? 
gave up hours after. Just the thing to take | Fillets So Good? 
to the bottom of the lake in search of | But you yooet get the right kind of mackerel fillets 
—the pick of the new Fall catch is what you want 
—to get this real food joy. That’s the secret of the 
tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send you 
the choicest fillets that are caretully sliced from ‘the 
. fat, tender sides of the new Fall-caught mackerel. 
An Eastern state recently equipped all Practically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these 
game wardens with .410 gauge pistols and og me Gilets are so tender sod full bodied that 
>, > they just flake into juicy mouthfuls. 
these have proven most effective weapons y 
against water-snakes, turtles, rats and os d N M N 
ehh vob a stiegam ut Ra, Send No Money Now — 
other vermin which rob a stream of fish. 
: unless you wish to 
Just send the coupon below or 18 
Every fall, he and other members of the pi gy a a? 2 Extra Choice 
local anglers’ club do thelr stream POCO | Oak Gtinke anil Mliok anti: Mackerel 
struction work, removing silt from pools, able for an individual serving. 
piling rocks and anchoring logs to form | My fillets come to you all cleaned Fillets 
Delivered 
FREE! 
Anywhere in the 
United States 











Frank E. Davis, The G'oucester Fisherman 
134 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


| Mr. Frank E. D-vis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
| 134 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


My Dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges 
| prepaid, a pail containing 18 extra choice mackerel 
fillets. clear fish. no heads. tails, or waste parts. and 
practically boneless. If. after trying a few fillets 
I am not entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at 
your expense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I'll 


| 
l 
l 
I 
send you $2.00 within 10 days.* 
| 
! 
l 
! 
! 


Name 

| Address i peor waa . 
City es —_—_ > 

| Bank or other reference. 


*If you wish to send check for full amount now, I'l! 
include with your mackerel a copy of my 25¢ beauti- 
fully illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful 
| eafood recipes. Your money will be instantly refunded 
if you are not pleased in every way. 
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Better Be Sure 
Play Safe by Getting a 


ARCTIC 


SLEEPING ROBE 


| ON’'T depend on fair-weather bedding. Pro- 
tect yourself, be warm and comfortable, 
sleep soundly in a Woods Arctic Down Sleep- 
ing Robe. Insulated with genuine Woods Ever- 
live Down from Northern waterfowl—light, 
soft, tucking closely around you, many times 
warmer than kapok or blankets, and no stiff 
padding. Wide down-filled underlaps under 
fastening exclude all drafts. Pure wool lining. 
Water-repellent cover. For freezing and below, 
3-Star Arctic, large, $62.50, medium, $54.50. 
For above freezing, 2-Star Arctic Junior, $54 
and $45. Ask your dealer. Or order direct from 
us—no additional cost, shipped anywhere in the 
U. 8S. Catalog free. 
WOODS Mfg. Co., Ltd., 3601 Lake St., Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 














U TAKE CARE 
OF YOUR LEATHER’ 


; For real enjoyment and full service from your | 
nd leather, treat it with Snowshoe Leather Dressing. | 
Your saddle won't stain your breeches. Your 
| | shoes won't leak. Your bridle won't dry out or 
\ crack. Your leather all stays soft and pliable. 
Absolutely won't rot the leather or the seams— 

as so many “preparations” do. 
Snowshoe is a scientific blend of basic natural 
products which fill the pores and lubricate the 
fibres of leather and which actually preserves in- 
stead of deteriorating it. Snowshoe waterproofs 
leather and prolongs its life. Use it on your boots 
and shoes (yes, dress shoes too) 
and shine them afterward just as well as before. 
Just as important in dry weather as in rain 
and snow. A can of Snowshoe saves many 
dollars worth of leather. Does not stain the 
J hands. Easily applied—instructions on the can. 
Ten years of outstandingly successful performance 
/ x 


In 25c, $0c, and $2.50 tins. If your dealer fe. A 









cannot supply, order direct from Snowshoe 
SNOWSHOE LABORATORIES, Inc. 
P.O. BOX 1022-D 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Treat all leathers with 


SNOWSHOE 


Leather Dressing 

















WOOL §S 






Made to 


Write at 


rn Ji /, lade by BUCKLEY 


Buckley guarantees these shirts, including collars, to 
retain size and shape even when completely worn out. 


comfort without bulging or binding anywhere. Pockets, 
Collar and Cuffs to meet your personal desires, Wide 
selection of materials for all sporting needs. . .‘‘Square 
Circle’’ emblem embroidered on sleeve free to members. 


\ BUCKLEY SHIRT COMPANY 
are 701 N. 16th Street 


PORT SHIRTS 


your measurements, giving freedom and 


Prices $5.00 to $12.50 


once for samples or for Salesman to call. 


Established 1884 St. Louis, Mo. 





WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM-MADE SHIRTS 





A REAL 
HE-MAN’S 
LANTERN 


FOR EVERY 
OUTDOOR USE 


Sensational New Diamond 
nt-Light, Wickless 
Burns 96% Air! 
A brand-new light 
for every outdoor use. Instant 
light at turn of a valve. Large 
fount holds 3 pints and gives 22 
hours bright, white, non-flicker- 
ing light (300 candlepower!) 20 
times light of old wick lantern 
at fraction of cost! 
Burns Kerosene or 
Makes its own gas from 96% 
free air, only 4% fuel—flood- 
lights whole camp or cottage, 
porch, farmyard, barn or road- 
stand. Ideal for tourists. Packs 
easily, safely. Can't leak in any posi- 
tion. Wind, storm and eA ig 
- Trial 
Enjoy this amazing new invention 
for 30 days at our risk before 
deciding. Get our special short- 
time low-price introductory offer. 
Send today! 
AGENTS ! A year-round 
money-maker. Write at once 
for money-making details and 
how to get yours FREE, by 
helping to introduce it. 
AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO. 
421 Lantern Bidg. 
Akron, Ohio 




































GUNS FREE! 


If you want a new shotgun or rifle, or any article 
of shooting equipment, including ammunition, boots 
and clothing—or any article of camping or fishing 
equipment—why not get it from us without cost to 
yourself by spending a few hours getting subscrip- 
tions for us? Hundreds of readers have earned 
thousands of dollars’ worth of finest quality sup- 
plies in this manner. So can you, Write today for 
complete information. 
FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 








Be recognized by fellow sportsmen! 


FOR YOUR CAR 


APPROVED Square Circle Em- 
blem in full colors, brilliant 
chrome finish. Attaches to li- 
cense plates—50c each postpaid. 
J. A. Leavitt, % Field & Stream 
515 Madison Ave., New York City 






















NEL, INVENTIONS & 
DISCOVERIES TO 
BRING B/G CHANGES 


They open the way to endless opportunities. Read 
about them in Popular Mechanics. Every month this 
big 250-page magazine is crammed full of fascinating 
pictures and accounts of daring adventures, astound- 
ing scientific discoveries, new achievements in avia- 
tion, electricity, engineering, chemistry, physics, 
radio, Special departments for home craftsmen and 
practical shop men—easy to follow plans—get real 
fun out of making things. Don't miss 
this month’s issue—a thrilling, 
gtipping, entertaining record 
of the world’s newest wonders 
newsstands. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
NIGHT FISHING FOR BASS 


For the past few years I have been especially 
interested in night casting for black bass, usin; 
light bait-casting tackle. 

Could you tell me in what book or books ] 
might find a fairly complete discussion of this 
method of taking bass? I have read any number 
of fishing books and articles dealing ‘with the 
effects of weather, water conditions, time of 
year, etc., in respect to daylight fishing, but have 


| yet to find even a partially complete treatment 
| of night fishing. 


Rosert McMutuey, 


Ans.—There is no book that I have ever seen 
that goes very extensively into methods of night 


| fishing for bass. Perhaps you know that this jg 


against the law in certain states. As a matter of 
fact, the methods used in night fishing are not 
altogether different from those used in ordinary 
fishing except that certain lures seem to work 
better than others. 

I have done quite a bit of night fishing for 
bass and I have found that the feather minnows 
and certain types of bass bugs work out better 
than anything else, with the possible exception of 
some of the luminous plugs. One of the best plugs 
of this sort for fishing, judging from my own 
experience, is one with a large propeller just 
behind the head. 

As you probably know, if you have had much 
experience with night fishing, it is a good idea 
to work on as short a line as possible. My prin- 
cipal objection to this sort of fishing is that I 
spend most of the time taking the snarls out of 
my tackle. 

Fisninc Eprtor, 


CHINOOK SALMON 


_We have a lake here in Maine approximately 
nine miles long, with a depth of ninety feet in 


| some places, which is stocked with land-locked 


salmon. The state hatchery has now offered us 
fifty thousand Chinook salmon and the following 
questions have arisen: 

Will these fish harm land-locked salmon? Will 
they take a fly? Are they good feeders? To what 
size do they grow? What is the average life of 
a Chinook salmon ? 

would also like to know if you know of a 
lake, in this vicinity or elsewhere, where these 
fish have been tried out to advantage. 

R. E, Ramspen., 


Ans.—Chinook salmon have been stocked to 
such a slight extent in Eastern waters that I do 
not believe I or anyone else is in a_ position 
to give you any definite information as to how 
successful such efforts have been. From what I 
have heard, however, I am sure that they will 
get along perfectly well with land-locked salmon. 

In their native waters of the Pacific Coast, 
Chinook salmon rise to flies, but not in deep 
lakes. I do not think that you could expect to 
have any success in taking these fish on a fly in 
the waters in which you expect to stock them. 

hey occasionally reach weights of thirty to 
forty pounds and while I do not believe any exact 
data have been compiled as to their life span 1 
think they have occasionally been known to reach 
an age of twenty-five or thirty years. 

I would suggest your getting in touch with the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and also your Commissioner of Inland 
Fisheries and Game at Augusta. If any other 
efforts have been made to introduce Chinook 
salmon into Maine waters, they would be ina 
much better position to advise you as to what 
success has been attained than I would be. 

FisnHinG Eprtor. 


FLY ROD FOR SALT WATER 


I am expecting to spend a week or so at the 
seashore and would like to do some salt-water 
fishing. I do not want to buy a salt-water tod 
as I might never have another chance to use it. 
My present outfit consists of a 9-foot, 6-oumee 
bass fly rod, a single-action reel with a 30-yard 
double tapered line. Would salt water damage 
the rod, reel or line? 

J. P. Moray. 


Ans.—There is no reason why you should not 
use a fly rod for salt-water fishing, provided you 
give it proper care. After using, strip the line 
from the reel, soak it overnight in fresh water 
and dry it before rewinding. The rod and reel 
should be dried and wiped with an oily rag. , 

As there is always a possibility of hooking into 
a heavy fish in salt water, it is advisable to have 
terminal tackle that is lighter than the line 9 
as to avoid the danger of losing your entire line 
or possibly breaking your rod. Use as much back- 
ing as your reel will hold. 

Salt-water fly fishing is becoming more popular 
every day, particularly for such surface f “ 
fish as bluefish, mackerel and weakfish, In Flor 
and other Southern waters many differept spect 
are now being taken on a fly oe even inciue 
ing tarpon up to 100 pounds and over. , 
recall Raslen tneed pigaee taking sailfish of 
marlin on a fiy rod but I won't be surpr 

ao 
os Fisuine Eprtok. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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SQUARE 


Better Hunting 


DOES IT PAY? 


DO not like copybook platitudes. They 


Better Sportsmanship 


are used so much that their once- 


bright meaning has be- 

come shabby and com- 
mon-place through endless 
repetition by people who 
wouldn’t know what they 
meant in the first place. 

I mean such thread-bare 
sayings as: Willful waste 
makes woeful want; A 
stitch in time saves nine; 
Honesty is the best policy ; 
and so on ad infinitum. 

I particularly dislike that 
last one about honesty. 

I had to write that a hun- 
dred times in a copybook 
once, all because I swiped a 
few miserable runts of ap- 
ples that hung too enticing- 
ly near a schoolyard fence. 

I had to write it a hun- 
dred times—and long be- 
fore I came to the hun- 
dredth scrawl I had practic- 
ally made up my mind that 
honesty must be an odious 
thing indeed to enforce so 
much fruitless effort. 

What I started out to say 
is that these thread-bare 
copybook maxims may have 
been hot stuff the first hun- 
dred years they were used ; 
but they have been running 
so long now that I fear they 
sometimes trickle off the 
tongue monotonously. 

I mean I believe they no 
longer register. 

Honesty is the best pol- 
icy. Of course it is. It’s 


Pe 


ICIRCLE | 


Better Fishing 





Edited by Jep Means 
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involving the whole of the United States 


would speedily be solved. 
So it wouldn’t be a bad idea for each 


wearer of the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia— 


THE SQUARE CIRCLE PLEDGE 


| I pledge myseif to observe 
state and Federal fish and 
game laws strictly to the letter, 
for I believe that only by individ- 
ual observance of these laws can 
I help restore and improve fishing 
and hunting conditions. 


2 I pledge myself at all times to 

consider myself an ally of the 
state suid Federal fish and game 
eonservation departments, and will 
report violations and _ violators 
without fear or favor. 


3 I pledge myself to distribute 
grain in my favorite covers 
during each winter, when snow 
covers the ground, for I know 
that a well-fed game bird can re- 
sist almost any weather. 
4 During the dead of snow-cov- 
ered winter I pledge myself to 
construct at least one shelter in 
each of my favorite covers, either 
of brush or corn-stalks, under 
which I shall scratch away the 
snow and ice and expose the sand 
and gravel which a game bird 
needs with its feeding. 
5 I pledge myself to fire at least 
twenty-five shells each year in 
the off-shooting season at harmful 
hawks, owls, crows, stray hunting 
cats and other predators, for I 
know that these take heavy toll of 
our game. 
6 I pledge myself never to leave 


behind me in the woods or 


of dry grass, weeds and shrubbery 
from the land, for I know that 
this does the land no particular 
good, and does do our song and 
game birds definite harm by rob- 
bing them of their seasonal food 
supply and natural protective cov- 
ering from predators. 


8 I pledge myself always to re- 
s landowners’ rights, 
Permission to enter upon land or 
stream, carefully refrain from 
damaging fences, trees, livestock 
or any other property of landown- 
ers—and im case any damage 
should result through accident, I 
shall promptly report same “ 
1 n 





e y 
short, I pledge myself to live up 
to the definition of a gentleman- 
sportsman to the letter, knowing 
this to be the underlying princi- 
ple of the SQUARE CIRCLE. 
9 As a member of the local 

SQUARE CIRCLE club in my 
community, pledge myself to 
take an imterest in the younger 
members of the SQUARE CIR- 
CLE and to teach them what I 
have learned about the safe and 
skillful way to handle firearms and 
the successful ways to fish and 
hunt. In short, I shall take plea- 
sure in p on to 
sportsmen of America all the 
fine points about gunning and fish- 
ing that I have had to pick up 
through blundering, unguided ex- 








fields any dangerous fire 
in the form of smoldering cigar- 
ette stubs, match ends, cigar butts 
or pipe ashes, and I shall always 
= that my campfire is wet down 
an oh 4.1 Cy = oS | “ 


10 I pledge myself to vote 
against (or if not yet of vot- 
ing age, as soon as I am, I pledge 
myself to vote against) any state 





fore I leave it. 
7 I pledge myself to discourage 
at all times, and prevent when- 


4 or Cong or Sen- 
ator who sponsors or favors any 
bilé or measure that denies the 
freeborn American his right to 





meaning you and you and 
you—to feel that he owes a 
genuine responsibility to the 
thousands of others who are 
likewise enrolled under this 
nationally-recognized badge 
of sportsmanship. 

To get back to the hon- 
esty-is-the-best-policy part 
of it, let’s discard the plati- 
tudinous copybook version 
and simply state it this 
way: Let’s play straight in 
our sport and thereby have 
keener sport playing at it. 

Let’s play square with 
landowners. Let’s ask per- 
mission to enter on land. 
Let’s hunt as gentlemen, not 
as prowlers, nor as arrogant 
freebooters. 


F permission to hunt is 

refused to a member of 
the SguareE Crecie, just 
bear in mind that it is prob- 
ably because the wrong sort 
of outdoorsman has _ been 
there before you. 

You can perform a real 
service for yourself as well 
as for every other first-class 
sportsman if you make an 
honest effort to remove the 
bad taste that the other fel- 
low left in the landowner’s 
mouth—and nine times out 
of ten the bad taste can be 
removed if we go about it 
in the right way. 

Let’s begin this 1936 gun- 


much more. In fact it’s 
everything. 

The importance of hon- 
esty is no less in sport than in any other 
kind of work, business or play. 

In fact honesty is particularly exempli- 
fied in the outdoor sports of fishing and 
hunting; for honesty in these sports sim- 
ply means a sportsmanlike attitude toward 
everything with which we come in con- 
tact, game as well as humans. 

You can go to the nearest meat market 
and buy a dressed chicken that, in the 
roasting pan, can be made to equal the 
flavor of the best wild cock pheasant that 
ever ran on two legs. 

to the same butcher shop and you can 
buy a slice of Sirloin de Cow which (in 
my humble opinion) will eat better than 
any similar portion of the anatomy of 
moose, elk, bear, or even deer. 


TE point is, we no longer shoot for 
food; we no longer fish for food. We 
shoot and fish for sport. And this being the 
Case, we might just as well come out in the 
open and honestly admit to ourselves that 
unless we conduct our activities in the field 
along sporting lines we are simply failing 
to get the most fun out of the game. 

Not least among the little niceties of 


ever possible, the spring burning 


sportsmanship are those items which are 
incorporated in the Square CircLE Com- 
mandment No. 8. 

I refer to the sportsman’s obligation to 
the landowner. And it seems to me that 
right now, on the threshold of the gunning 
season, is a good time to brush this up in 
our own mind as well as in the minds of 
those who do not hunt and fish under the 
SeuareE CIRCLE insignia. 

Specifically, it wouldn’t be a bad idea 
if every SQUARE CIRCLE member should 
bear in mind that he owes a definite ob- 
ligation to every other wearer of the 
SQuARE CIRCLE insignia throughout the 
United States. 

In short, the public’s opinion of the 
SQuare Circle principle is formed entirely 
by public observance of you, the individual 
wearer of the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia. 

The whole credo of the SQUARE CrrcLE 
is for the individual to see the beam in his 
own eye before he discovers a moat in his 
neighbor’s eye. 

In fact the outstanding principle of the 
Square Circe is that if every individual 
would properly take care of his own sport- 
ing problem, the general sporting problem 


possess and bear firearms. 


ning season by, first of all, 
discarding that pinch-nose 
philosophy that says it is 
best to be honest only because honesty is 
the “best policy.” 

After all, honesty and sportsmanship are 
pretty much synonymous. And this is the 
chief advantage of adhering to SQUARE 
CircLE principles. Because we who do ad- 
here to SQUARE CIRCLE principles get a 
hell of a lot more fun out of the woods 
and fields at this time of year than the 
Other Fellow does! 


GOOD WORK, FLORIDA 


ELCOME news comes from Square- 
shooter L. S. Caine, secretary of the 
Florida Sportsmen Association: 

“You will recall that some time back the 
Florida Sportsmen Association signed up 
with the Souare CircLe en masse,” he 
writes. “At that time our major objective 
was to secure a bill absolutely prohibiting 
the sale and shipment of black bass in the 
state of Florida. I am glad to advise that 
this bill is now law.” 

You bet we recall—and it is a signal 
honor to have had the Square CrrRcLe 
linked up in this splendid piece of work. 
Congratulations, Florida. 
















FOR GUNS, FISHING REELS; 
NEW LIFE PRESERVES RODS, BOOTS, 
MOTORS; WATERPROOFS LINES AND DRY FLIES, ETC. 


LUBRICATES—CLEANS—PREVENTS RUST 








Operates Without 

Tubes, Batteries 

or Electric Con- 
nections 





Amazing midget ra- 
dio fits in pocket or 
purse. NEW MODEL 
weighs only 2 ozs. as 
ah shown in ACTUAL photo! 

= Smaller than a_ cigarette 
package Separates and receives all stations with beauti- 
tul clear tone. Range to 50 miles—MUCH GREATER 
under good conditions—no noise! Nothing to adjust. Has 
NEW TYPE sensitive rectifier and hi-efficiency design 
ENTIRELY NEW! ! Not to be confused with cheap imi- 
tations. Tunes broadeast band and POLICE and AIR- 
PLANE calls! NOT A TOY, but an unusual practical 
radio—a sensation everywhere—a delight to anyone every- 
way. Comes in several beautiful colors (state yours). AB- 
SOLUTELY COMPLETE ready to listen with midget 
phone and instructions to use in hotels, offices, autos, 
trains, camps, at home, in bed, on bicycles, on sea or wherever you may be. 
rAKES ONLY A SECOND TO CONNECT—no messy hookups. THOU- 
s ATISFIED OWNERS—many report wonderful service in 
Ff THE WORLD! THESE ARE FACTS! Carry one with 
be assur ay hours « ertain 





i lai 


ANDS OF 8 
ALL PARTS ¢ 











alwaye an a 
ment AT NO COST! Can 

ild! Send only $1.06 2, 
geoee ens on SI le 
GUARANTEED. A most unusual value. (Foreign or- 
der he extra. 


TINYTONE RADIO CO. 
Dept. FS-1! Kearney, Nebr. 











FOR BEST RESULTS 


Let CROSBY 
TAN YOUR HIDE 


HE equipment and experience 
of the world's largest Tanners 
and Taxidermists will cost you no 
more—and satisfactory results are 
assured. 
Any kind of animal hide or skin tanned and 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, garments, 
etc. Taxidermy and head mountingare among 
our specialties. Wealso make fur coats, fur and 
fur-lined robes and gloves. Send for catalog. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
750 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


GLOVES FROM HIDES 


Send us your hides to be 
tanned and made into beau- 
tiful ladies’ and men’s gloves. 
Also Deerskin gloves sold to 
order. Write for particulars. 
E. L. HEACOCK COMPANY 
Glove Mfgs. since 1791 
Gloversville New York 


















- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order, 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, Va 


_WEIGHTS OF SHORE BIRDS 
AND WATERFOWL 


CANADA GOOSE 
|? | ‘HIS great waterfowl, whose wing 


spread measures fully five feet and 
| more, weighs from eight and one quarter 
to twelve pounds, if its weight were to be 
determined from my records. However, I 
have the weights of only six of these birds 
as follows: 814, 9, 934, 934, 11% and 12 
pounds. The eleven and one half and 
twelve pound honkers were indeed large 
birds and measured respectively forty-one 
and forty-one and one half inches in 
length. I am inclined to believe that a four- 
teen pound Canada goose is extraordinary 
—a giant of its kind and that a twelve- 
| pounder is rather unusual. 


MALLARD 


ALLARD drakes may tip the scales 

from two and one half to three and 
one half pounds, while females weigh two 
pounds to two and three quarter pounds. 
My record drake was just three pounds 
and fourteen ounces but I still feel that 
someone’s pet decoy went to the happy 
hunting grounds in the spirit of that bird. 
Indeed most wild mallards weigh a great 
deal less than that individual and if you 
seek these birds to stock a game farm 
|buy drakes that do not go over three 
pounds. Otherwise you may find that you 
are the sole support of a flock of fine 
farmyard fowl. 


BLACK DUCK 


HIS duck is also known as the black 

mallard and it is quite the same in 
both size and weight as the green-headed 
mallard. Drake blackies weigh between 
two and one half and three and one half 
pounds. The average of my figures is two 
pounds and fifteen ounces. Females aver- 
age two pounds and eleven ounces. The 
smallest I weighed was two and one half 
pounds and the largest was three pounds. 







NATURAL HISTORY 


TEALS 


SMALL body covered with a thick 

layer of feathers cannot weigh very 
much, yet it is indeed surprising to find 
that teals weigh so little. The green- 
winged teal is the smaller and the drake 
weighs about fourteen ounces, while the 
hen seldom exceeds twelve ounces. The 
male blue-winged teal weighs twelve 
ounces to one and one quarter pounds and 
the female may balance the scales at ten 
ounces to one pound. 


CANVAS-BACK 


IX drake canvas-backs averaged two 
pounds and fifteen ounces. The small- 

est weighed two pounds and twelve ounces 
and the largest weighed three pounds and 
one ounce. The average of five females was 
two pounds and eleven ounces and the 
weights ranged from two pounds and eight 
ounces to two pounds and fourteen ounces, 


WOOD DUCK 


HE highly colored and_ beautiful 

wood duck is now protected by law. 
Still I feel that the weight of this bird 
will be of interest to sportsmen. Drakes 
average one pound and six ounces and 
may weigh from one pound to one pound 
and fifteen ounces. Hens weigh from four- 
teen ounces to one and one half pounds. 


MERGANSERS OR SAW-BILLS 


HE American merganser weighs from 

three to four and one quarter pounds 
although most individuals weigh less than 
four pounds. The smaller red-breasted 
merganser weighs two to two and one 
half pounds while the hooded merganser 
weighs only from one to one and one half 
pounds. 


HOLBOELL’S GREBE 


HIS grebe is one of the largest of the 
eastern hell-divers and weighs from 
two to three pounds. The usual weight, 


A big honker—probably 12 pounds or more 
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though, is from two and one quarter 
pounds to two pounds and ten ounces and 
the average weight, according to my rec- 
ords, is two and one half pounds. 


YELLOW-LEGS 


HE greater yellow-legs which meas- 

ures from twelve to fifteen inches 
from the end of the bill to the tip of the 
tail weighs from six to ten ounces while 
the lesser yellow-legs is very seldom longer 
than eleven inches and usually weighs only 
three to five ounces. 


RAILS 


HE largest of the Eastern rails, the 

king rail, may weigh from three quar- 
ters to one and one quarter pounds. Next 
in size, the clapper rail, weighs from eight 
to fourteen ounces ; while the Virginia rail 
and the Carolina rail or sora are about 
equal in size and weigh only three to four 
ounces. The little yellow rail balances at 
two to three ounces. 


GALLINULES AND COOT 


HE purple gallinule and the Florida 

gallinule are alike in size, and weigh 
approximately fourteen ounces. The coot 
or mud hen averages one and one quarter 
pounds and may weigh from one to one 
and three quarter pounds although my 
heaviest bird was one pound and ten ounces. 
Alphabetically arranged list of weights of 
upland game birds and waterfowl : 


Name +4 eight 
Baldpate— Males : pound s 
Baldpate— Females 


Black Duck— Males 
Black Duck—Females 
Brant 
Canvas-back 
Canvas-back 
Coot 
Gadwall 
Gallinule, Flori.’a 
Gallinule, Purple 
Golden-eye, American 2! 
Goose, Canada 8-12 
Grebe, Holboell’s 2-3 = 
Mallard— Male 214-3 
Mal’ard—Female 2-23 
Merganser, American 3-41 
Merganser, Hooded 1-1% 
Merganser, Red-breasted 2. 
Pintail— Male 12,-2¥, 
Pintail—Female 1'4-17% ms 
Rail, Clapper 14-7% 
Rail, King 44-11% 
Rail, Sora 4 
Rail, Virginia y-% 
Rail, Yellow g-3 
Scaup, Greater 2-234 
Scaup, Lesser 1%4-2 ‘ 
Snipe, Wilson's ‘si ” 
Teal, Blue-winged 
Teal, Blue-winged 
Teal, Green-winged— Mal 
Teal, Green-winged . 
Wood Duck 
Wood Duck 
Yellow-legs, 
Yellow-legs, 





Males 214-334 


Females 


chout 7% 
about 34 = 
Male 1-133 ° 
Female 7g-1 os 
Greater 3-5 1 
Lesser : 


WALTER J. SCHOON MAKER 


HYPNOTIZED GOLDFINCH 


HE accompanying photograph shows 

a goldfinch hypnotized after having 
been caught in a bird- banding trap and 
banded. The bird is held in the left hand 
with the fingers gently closed around it. 
The index finger of the right hand is 
pointed at the bird, the fingers of the left 
hand gradually opened, as the right index 
finger is slowly withdrawn until the bird 
rests on its back without restraint. As 
long as the bird is held quite still or moved 
Ma gentle manner on a horizontal plane, 
it may remain hypnotized. If its attention 
is suddenly attracted or if it is turned on 
its side it will instantly dash off. Some 
individuals of most species that come to 
ceding or banding stations will respond to 
this treatment. The variation is not so 
much among species as among individuals. 
common-sense explanation of this lack 
of Coordination may be in the fact that 
the bird’s organism, which would other- 
wise take care of full coordination while 


1936 


it is on its back, has become atrophied or | 


dormant through lack of use since no bird 
ever naturally assumes a supine position. 
In other words, no bird ever gets any 
practice in exercising all of its faculties 
while on its back, and, therefore, when 
it is placed unnaturally in such a position 
it is temporarily helpless. 

At any rate, it is a delightful experience 





At peace with the world? 


to have a bird lie unrestrained in your | 


open hand, even if it can be done only as 
a result of a momentary ao; 
A.C. K. HaLtock 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
LARGEST RATTLESNAKE 


What is the size of the largest rattlesnake on 
record? I have heard recently of some very large 
snakes and would like to know the record. 

R. W. Norman. 


Ans.—We have not kept any records on the 
sizes of large specimens of rattlesnakes. The 
Florida diamondback reaches the largest size of 
any rattler in this country, and we have hal 
records of some of this species that ran over 
8% feet. I know quite definitely some have been 
seen that measured more than 9 feet. In fact, 
I wouldn't be surprised if an occasional specimen 
measured as much as 10 feet in length. I have 
heard stories about 14- and 15-footers but every 
time I tracked the stories down these snakes 
shrank materially. 

Natural History EvJitor. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 


MYSTIFYING WILDFOWL 
(Continued from page 81) 


consideration of the individual’s particular 
requirements. As a matter of fact, we have 
been inclined to accept ready-made misfits 
instead of paying a fair additional price 
for the custom-built stock that actually fits. 

Abe Kleinman, that famous market 
hunter and pigeon shot, made a night test 
to determine the accurate fit of a gun. Two 
cloth-covered frames were placed five or 
six yards apart on a hillside, so as to 
present shots at a slight elevation. Black 
paper targets 40 inches square, with a 
12-inch white bull’s-eye in the center, were 


attached to the frames and illuminated by | 


kerosene torches. 
a point along a level path at an approxi- 
mate right angle to the targets and some 
thirty-five yards distant he wheeled and shot 
instantly, right and left, at these marks. 

The position of a dozen or more pat- 
terns indicated where the gun shot with- 
out any readjustment of alignment and 
whether or not it was a natural fit. If the 
majority of the patterns were approxi- 


mately centered vertically and they were | 


about four inches above center on the av- 
erage, then the throw of the gun was con- 
sidered satisfactory. Incidentally, Klein- 
man shot lighter guns with correspond- 
ingly lighter loads in match shooting and 
in the field than any of his competitors. 
Nevertheless he was in the first flight and 
held his own with the greatest shots of 
his era. 

The signs of the times seem to point 
toward greater refinements in the scatter- 
gun, and to class and elegance rather than 
the massiveness and power of a poleax. 
This should develop the tendency to make 
successful shooting of game’a really scien- 
tific attainment and the handling of fine 
runs in that field a real art. 


As the shooter reached | 
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Here's How 
To SAVE 
YOUR HAIR 


First, learn what causes Baldness. Then, re- 
move the cause. Benjamin L. Dorsey, M. D., 
proves the cause, and the remedy, in his free 
booklet, “Baldness, Its Cause and Prevention.”* 
Result of 20 years research. Avoid disfiguring 
baldness. Write forit today. 

DORSEY SYSTEM, 631 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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When It’s Time to Retire 


e OUNG fella,” (I was young then) 
said an old-timer in the boat club 
I had just joined, “how much do 
you like your boat?’ 

We were standing beside my neat little 
cruiser which had just been hauled out for 
the winter and now reposed in her cradle. 

was busy trying to stretch some large 
pieces of canvas and ancient awnings over 
a rickety framework about the boat which 
was, in reality, my pride and joy. 

“Why,” I gulped, taken aback, “I’m as 
proud as Punch of her. Just what do you 
mean? 

“I mean plenty,” my friend declared. 

“If you think so much of your boat, why 
in Hades do you neglect her now? Oh yes, 
you are neglectit ig her, even if you don’t 
know it. That set of rags you are putting 
on her won't keep out the snow and you 
surely must know it. That framework is 
too weak to hold up the weight of even a 
little snow. Before spring breaks, your 
boat will look like a wreck, and you'll have 
one big job restoring her appearance.” 

I listened and argued. My friend shrug- 
ged and wandered back to his own boat. 
‘And because I am—or at least used to be 
the world’s champion dumb-bell and could 
only learn by hard experience, I continued 
wrapping the ancient canvas about her. I 
did, however, brace the framework a bit 
here and there, and thought I had done a 
fair job of protecting the boat against the 
rig ors of winter. 

I was destined to learn a lot about it 
later. Every time there was a hard blow 
storm, I donned my heaviest 
clothing and trudged down to the water- 
front to make sure my friend’s predictions 
had not come true. And practically every 
time I went, I found him right. All winter 
long I struggled with that canvas and its 





Putting the boat to bed for the 
winter is an obligation 


supporting framework. Some of the cold- 
est week-ends found me down there trying 
to prevent the logical from happening. 
The canvas had ripped with the weight of 
the snow, dumping it into the cockpit or 
onto the cabin roof. I had to sweep this up, 
try to sew or patch the rents, all the while 
swearing heartily. 

The next winter I made no such mistake. 
That spring I had had one heck of a time 
erasing the ravages of winter from my 
boat. And all because I had tried to save 
a few dollars, which I had to spend in 
spring on extra sandpaper, paint, putty 
and varnish. Not smart, eh? I admit it 
freely. Once I learn something, however, 
it is learned for life, although it takes me 
most of my life to learn it. 


LL of this confession has a point. I can 
see that chap squirming uncomfort- 
ably already. That's his conscience hurting 
him for the dirty trick he did his boat last 
autumn when he put her to bed for the 
winter. And I’m hoping I can insult him 
into treating her better this year. 

A lot of us are prone to think, now that 
we have had our fun out of the boat for 
this season, we can just let her shift for 
herself until spring revives our interest. 
Nothing could be more foolish. If any- 
thing, the autumn job of putting the boat 
into winter quarters is more important 
than the springtime painting, which makes 
her look like new. 

I was astonished to learn from 4 
one of my fellow club members 
that the new-looking boat he was 


grooming tenderly for launching was a 
dozen years old. She certainly had no signs 
of age, save that her model is one we don't 
often see. I watched that chap as he cared 
for his boat for over a year. The big differ- 
ence between his and other methods, I 
found, was that he made a complete shed 
about the boat every autumn. And in the 
springtime he didn’t have nearly so much 
scraping, filling and painting to do as 
others of us. 


HERE are elaborate and expensive— 

and simple and inexpensive—ways to 
do this job of protecting the boat in the 
winter months. If one can afford it, he 
can have a carpenter build a stout frame- 
work about the boat, making the pieces 
of ample length and height so that the 
canvas will not touch the boat, even 
though it may sag here and there with 
the weight of snow. With enough stout 
strips to support the canvas, this is easy 
to devise. The main upright should be of 
2 x 4 beams, bolted together with car- 
riage bolts well smeared with heavy grease 
so that they will not rust fast in the damp- 
ness. Two of these uprights should be high 
enough to support a ridge pole, also of 
the same size, running the length of the 
boat, from bow to stern. Shorter uprights, 
placed along the sides of the boat a few 
inches from her sides, can be joined by 
lighter pieces to form eaves to protect 
the canvas shed. The roof should slope 
sharply to let snow slide off. Strips about 
1 x 2 inches should be used to form the 
framework of the roof, to support the 
canvas. These should be about one foot 
apart, running from the ridge pole down 
to the longitudinal eave-pieces. When this 
is completed, the canvas can be laid on. 


The Matthews “46” Special Day 
Cruiser with twin Kermaths 
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The best—and most expensive way—is 
to have each piece labeled so it can be 
bolted into place each autumn, and the 
canvas cover sewn to fit down neatly 
over the whole. If the boat is fairly large, 
this makes the unit canvas cover too heavy 
to handle, unless several men do the job. | 
Personally, I think it is just as well to 
have the canvas in pieces, overlapped from | 
6 inches to one foot and held together by 
a light lath tacked over the whole. 

Less elaborate and less permanent cov- 
ers can be made by nailing such a frame- 
work together, and if the canvas seems 
too expensive, do not make the mistake 
of buying old canvas to save money. You 
can buy tar paper cheap, which, if prop- 
erly tacked down, makes a fine shelter for | 
a single season. You will have to get new | 
tar paper each year, but its cost is small. | 
If, however, you keep the same boat for 
several seasons, it is wise to have the 
framework, especially the main pieces, bolt 


This little Evinrude took this big man to 
where he caught the fish for supper 


together; nail on the lighter pieces, but 
keep all your frame pieces from year to 
year, as lumber costs money. 

The sides of the canvas or tar paper | 
need not come down more than about a 
foot or so below the gunwale of the boat. 
Allow for the passage of plenty of air 
about and through the boat, as dry rot 
starts from long periods of bad ventilation 
Take up the floor boards, set them on edge 
to ventilate the bilge, which should be 
drained through the plug hole in the plank- 
ing. Open a port light on either side of 
the cabin. Empty and leave the lazarettes | 
open. Place the storage battery in a shop 
where it will get an occasional charge 
through the winter months, as its life will 

materially shortened by long inactivity. | 

The big thing about this putting the 
boat to bed properly, is not to hurry the 
job. Don’t try to save a few dollars or 
nickels on the boat in which you have in- 
vested money, on which you have spent 
your time, and with which you expect to 
have an enjoyable season next year, 


THE MOTOR’S WINTER 
HIBERNATION 


HERE are a few simple things which | 
| the engine requires for its long win- 
ter's sleep. But merely because they are 
simple, don’t get the notion that they are 
hot important. They are more than that. 
They are vital. Many an ignorant or neg- 
lecttul boat owner has found this out to his 
sorrow, 

The first thing to do is to drain the 
Water jackets. If water remains and freez- 
*s, it probably will crack the jackets when 
the freezing water expands. This is the 

zard with which no one but a fool will 
gamble, as repairs are expensive. 
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THE MATTHEWS “38” SPORT CRUIS 


Wherever deep-sea angling is the reigning 

sport, you'll find the Matthews “38” Sport 
Cruiser the reigning favorite. Off Montauk, 
Bimini, Catalina Island and Gulf ports it is re- 
garded as “top.” Sean the fishing fleet off Miami 
any day and you'll count more Matthews than 
any other stock cruiser. 

The reasons are obvious; husky construction, 
greatest weight for the size, extreme comfort 
and the finest stock hull built today, the result 
of years of constant development and refine- 
ment of the same basic hull. 


We'll be glad to send you a copy of “America’s Finest 
Cruisers” and also a “38” Sport circular upon request. 


THE MATTHEWS co. 


320 Bayside + Port Clinton, Ohio 











“Wherever you cruise... you'll find a Matthews” 


“38” SPORT CRUISER 
is but one of several | 
models of «38"’s all of 
which are ideal for fish- 
ing and cruising. The 
model shown above has 
the fishing accessory 
group of equipment 
added, including: bow- 
sprit and harpoon pul- 
pit, crow’s nest, fishing 
chairs, fish box, live bait 
well, dead bait box, rod 
holders and racks. In 
addition, the taller spar 
and launching boom 
have been added. Bridge 
enclosure can be added 
to this model at slight 
extra cost. 




















over the miles 


copy. 





Address your broker or F. M. Simmons, 
Morehead City, North Carolina 
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. > vears towards the heavenly constellations 
. FOR SALE “- oe to a distant mountain peak, neighboring S47 50 
Auxiliary Schooner Yacht “Piying Dolphin”. field or beach. Free catalog shows entire 
Ideal craft for fishing and cruising Southern line of 7 sizes—6-power pocket size at 
waters. Equipped 175 H.P. Hall-Scott A.F.C. $2.50 to 45-power at $47.50 (with 
Electric lights, shower bath. celestial eyepiece 68x for 
Accommodates 8 persons and crew $56.75). Eacha big val- 
Sacrifice price $7500. ue. Write for - 


OWN A 
FREE CATALOG 
Wortensak Opticat Co. 


V 
888 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Nationally known, A-1 Corporation pe © ° 
has penings for reliable men to inspect and ; that take and hold animals without 
ervice an estimated number of more than five ae oni 2 ; 
million Underwriters’ approved safety devices SQ injury or suffering. 
now in use. Service work brings handsome . eri 
og ns - addition you ano Soames for profitable District W rule for free folder 
Jealership for new, patented safety device. No stock in- 
vestment. Write details about yourself. Ray C. Hahn, G.S. VERBAIL TRAP COMPANY 
M., Dept. 18-11 Factory, Post Office Box 983, Dayton, Ohio. 807- District National Bank Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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STOP Your Rupture 


y worry, ‘er with that rup- * 
ture? Learn about my Appliance 
forall forme of reducible rapture. 

Automatic air cushion cr) 8 
agent to assist Nature has brought 

happi to th ds. No obnoxious springs or hard pads. 
No salves or plasters. Sent on trial to prove it. Beware of 
imitations. Never sold in stores. Write today for full infor- 
mation sent free in plain . 

Brooks » 163A State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Used Glarres ! 
Nature, sport and hunting field glasses; 
all makes, sizes and powers, $3 upward. 
Telescopes, spotting and riflescopes. Mi- 
croscopes and magnifiers $1 upward. Com- 
passes. Repair work. Glasses exchanged. 
Catalog Free. Goods on approval. Address 

Box C. 


LORING, OWEGO,N.Y. 































HUNTING DUCKS 
AND PHEASANTS 
WITH A CHETAH 


Here is probably the most remarkable 
picture of its kind ever made—a picture 
that shows you the famous hunting 
leopard of Asia and Africa retrieving 
pheasants like a well-trained dog. Made 
last Fall by Mr. Eltinge F. Warner, 
Publisher of FIELD & STREAM, and 
Mr. Woolworth Donahue, on Long 
Island. The performance of this cat 
would not be believed unless seen. The 
Chetah is the fastest animal on earth, 
having been clocked at 103 ft. per 
second, and this one goes after his 
birds like a streak of greased lightning. 
The most thrilling entertainment that 
could be provided for any club meet- 
ing or for a party given to your shoot- 
ing pals. It is one of the famous 


Field & Stream Library of 
Motion Pictures 
of 
Hunting and Fishing 


40 wonderful motion pictures of wildfowl, 
upland bird and big game shooting, and 
many kinds of fresh and salt water fishing, 
made at a total cost of well over $75,000. 
36 pictures in 16 mm. (home movie) size, 
4 pictures in 35 mm. (standard) size, 20 pic- 
tures in both sizes. Five were made in the 
shooting season of 1934-5, and are therefore 
brand new. . 

Sportsmen’s Clubs, City Clubs, Univer- 
sity Clubs, and others by the score, have 
for years been making use of these pictures 
as the entertainment feature of their ban- 
quets and smokers. 

They are being booked so fast for fall 
and winter club meetings that you may 
have trouble getting what you want when 
you want it if you don’t act soon. 


Mail this coupon now—and if you | 
are a member of a club please give 
us its name and address. 


FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., New York | 


Send me your new booklet describing 


the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 


F.&S. 11-36A 

















Then you want to prevent any rust form- 
ing on the inside of the cylinders, as this 
would ruin them, and new cylinders cost 
a lot of money. Take out all of the spark 
plugs, and into each hole pour several 
tablespoonfuls of engine oil. Then turn 
the motor over a dozen times or more to 
make sure this oil is well distributed over 
the cylinder walls. With the spark plugs 


| out, this is easy, and several dozen revo- 


lutions would be better still. It is good 
practice to stop up the spark plue holes 
with twists of clean oily rag. Do not 
use cotton waste for this, as lint may fall 
off into the cylinders. This will do little 
harm, unless it carries something abrasive, 
but it doesn’t belong there. Put the spark 


| plugs in a dry place for the winter as 


dampness may rust them until they are 
worthless. 

Look over the whole motor and wipe it 
down with a clean rag dipped in oil. Wher- 
ever rust has started, scrape it off and 
cover with oil to prevent its spreading. 
Some owners rub heavy oil over the entire 
motor to prevent rust forming during the 
long months of dampness to which it will 
be subjected. I do that, and I find that it 
preserves the paint and reduces the spring 
work that much. I also rub heavy oil over 
the couplings, universal joint, the thrust- 
bearing cross-arm, the exterior of the 
clutch and even the clutch handle. Like- 
wise, I cover the control rods, if they are 
not of brass, with oil to keep them from 
rusting. as a rusted control might result in 
an accident. 

This all sounds like a dirty job, but it 


| really isn’t. It is common sense which 


everyone learns if he has failed to do it 
one autumn, especially so if his boat is 
standing near salt water. It all comes back 
to that old saw about the ounce of pre- 


vention being worth a pound of cure. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CRUISING SPEED 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I have just ordered a 35-mile runabout. I have 
had no experience with marine motors, and I 
want to ask if the engine requires “running in” 
as do automobile engines. Also, at what throttle 
is it best to operate the boat? Some people—speed 
hounds—tell me that as long as she can do 35 
miles an hour, I can drive her at full throttle all 
I want to. However, that doesn’t sound sensible 
to me. 

Ropert K. JAMESON. 


Ans.—You can run it at full throttle all the 
time if you want to—and are willing to stand 
the consequences. Yes, decidedly yes, a marine 
motor must be run in the same way as an auto- 
mobile engine. Maybe what I am going to tell you 
is safer than necessary, but if it were my engine, 
I'd run it at idling speed for about 10 hours, 
then at not over half-throttle for another 10 


| hours. And I’d only open it up for short spurts 


of a few miles now and then. As a rule, I'd cruise 
at about three-quarters throttle or a little less. 
At about this spot you will find an economical 
speed at which your gasoline consumption is re- 
duced and with small loss of time. Wide open 
you'll find that your fuel bill will be large and 
the wear and tear on the motor and boat at 
the maximum. The chaps who tell you to run it 
at full throttle all the time don’t know what they 
are talking about. 
Moror Boat Epiror. 


WHO WAS RIGHT? 


Motor Boat Epttor: 

We had an argument down at our club the 
other night. I was appointed to write to you and 
ask for the facts. The point in question was: 


| What are the various functions of the four strokes 


of a four-cycle motor? 

This may sound like kindergarten stuff to you, 
but you would be surprised to know how many 
boatmen do not know. 

ARCHIBALD BENSON. 


Ans.—One stroke draws the explosive mixture 
into the cylinders, The next compresses it; the 


| third results from the explosion, and the fourth 
| drives the exploded gases out through the ex- 
| haust valves. 


Some say it this way: One, intake; two, com- 


| pression; three, power; and four, exhaust. 


Motor Boat Epitor. 
(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 83) 


using a gaff, but depended on a small pair 
of fish tongs. As I attempted to insert the 
tongs in his mouth he took matters unto 
himself again. He wanted to go away from 
there, but the pressure of the rod held him 
while he twisted his body and splashed me 
from head to foot. I had to relieve some 
pressure while he made another short run, 
When I brought him within reach again, | 
succeeded in getting a firm hold of the 
lower lip with the tongs and lifted him 
into the boat. His stomach was absolutely 
empty, and he tipped the scales at exactly 
1444 pounds—a big walleye in any man’s 
lake.” 

The second-prize winner was only 4 
ounces less in weight than the “big boy” 
and was caught in St. Joe River, Indiana, 
by Preston Roberts, on November 8, 1935, 
This walleye weighed an even 14 pounds 
and was 30 inches long with a girth of 1734 
inches. Another fine fish. It was landed on 
a Creek Chub Pikie Minnow. Mr. Roberts 
had a most unusual experience, as he tied 
into the big fellow twice before he finally 
succeeded in landing it. He describes the 
scrap as follows: 

“On the evening of November 1, while 
fishing a favorite hole of mine in the St. 
Joe River, I had a terrific strike from what 
was evidently an unusually large fish. He 
was so large, in fact, that I could not stop 
him before he got into fast water, and he 
broke my line, taking with him my favor- 
ite lure. I tied another plug and cast for 
nearly one hour, with no luck as far as 
fish were concerned, but I was more than 
lucky in another respect, as in reeling in 
after one of my casts I discovered that | 
had recovered my lost lure, which was 
caught in the hooks of my new one. 

“Just a week later I returned to the 
same spot, resolved to try again for the 
Old Master, as I had named him. I knew 
just where he hung out; so it was not 
long before I again had a smashing strike. 
I was ready for him this time and turned 
him before he could reach fast water. After 
playing him for what seemed like a long 
time and stopping several runs, I managed 
to lead him into shallow water. Just then 
the hook on the plug gave way under the 
heavy strain, and I made a wild grab at 
him before he could get into deep water 
Luck was with me, as I managed to get 
him ashore. I was wet, cold and tired, but 
too happy and tired to notice it, as the 
Old Master was mine.” 


Ti place was captured by W. L. 
Lloyd with a fish from Lake Metonga, 
Wisconsin, which he took on September 4, 
1935. Mr. Lloyd was unfortunate in being 
unable to have his fish weighed on tested 
scales until the next day, by which time 
it had probably dried out several ounces. 
It weighed in at 13 pounds 12% ounces and 
was 33% inches long and 19% inches in 
girth. He used a live chub minnow. _ 

John L. Richards took Fourth Prize 
with a walleye which he landed on June 
10 in Deer Lake, Wisconsin. It weighed 
13 pounds 4 ounces and measured 34 inches 
in length and 22 inches in girth. A Better 
3ass Oreno did the trick. 

Wisconsin again scored with the fifth- 
place winner, which W. B. Carr caught 
on September 22 in High Lake. It was 
alse a 13-pound 4-ounce walleye, but 
measured only 32% énches in length am 
20% inches in girth. A Heddon King 
fooled him. 

The Junior Prize went to James Castag- 
na for a 10-pound 5-ounce fish which 
caught in Grand Portage Lake, Wiscot 
sin, on July 19, 1935. He used a Creek 
Chub Pikie Minnow. 
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Range and Other Things 


HE longer 1 fool with dogs the 

more I realize that there are all 

kinds—and I don’t mean breeds. I 

mean types or individual character- 
istics. There are also the most widely 
divergent ideas regarding these various 
types of dogs—how to train them—how 
they should perform—what constitutes 
proper performance. The one point on 
which there seems to be the most miscon- 
ceptions, is range. 

I attended a little field trial smoker re- 
cently. On the subject of range there 
seemed to be two factions. I don’t think 
one faction properly conceived the subject. 
I tried to clear them—and I think there 
was quite a little evidence that I did—by 
illustrating a point with two individual 
dogs as examples. One is the sire of the 





Often a good dog is 


not really appreciated 


be lost—doesn’t want to lose contact with 
his master. I might add that he doesn't 
even care to hunt for anyone else. He gocs 
with glorious gayety always; gladly comes 
down to handle singles; can be hunted on 
foot for pheasants with comfort, or from 
horseback for quail with delight. Any man 
who'd follow him for three hours would 
be won over to that type of dog—“big” in 
every sense of the word. 

The son will go just as wide as the sire. 
It is never a comfort to hunt him on foot 
because you too seldom know where he is. 


This pointer, Captain Wilkie, appears to fine advantage 
in either open country or heavy cover 





















other—but they are vastly different in tem- 
perament. 

_ Both dogs have been trained or hunted 
Irom as far north as the Canadian prairies 
ot Saskatchewan to the palmetto country 
of central Florida. Their main point of 
difference is a matter of desire. The sire 
doesn't really think he’s hunting if he can’t 
serve his master. The son can have just as 
good a time by himself. The sire is never 
lost (unless on point), whether hunted 
on foot or from horseback. Yet in open 
country and from horseback, he’ll go as 
wide as any dog can range and still be 
handled. Yet somehow he just never gets 
lost. The reason is that he doesn’t want to 


The reason for this is that he hasn't suffi- 
cient interest that you should. In fact, I 
think sometimes he’d rather that you 
didn’t. He'll be somewhere in the same 
county with you—but whether far off or 
close, is a question, and his desire for con- 
tact with you isn’t sufficient to enhance his 
usefulness. He’ll go just about where it 
pleases him to go. 


‘LL vote for the .sire—and he has fully 
as much range as the son. So you can’t 
think of range as just distance. Range, 
backed by the right sort of desire on the 
part of the dog, is a most desirable trait— 
and the sort of dog I’ve described as the 
sire will prove it to any skeptic if given 
the chance. Just by way of passing interest, 
I might mention that the sire has been a 
field trial winner many times—having won 
twice before he was two years of age. The 
son is now five years of age and hasn’t won 
yet, although having started several times. 
What the matter of range nets down to, 
in my judgment, is this: If you have a 
dog that always wants to handle for you, 
yet has a wide range, then, other things 
being equal, you have God’s supreme gift 
in dog flesh. But the dog that doesn’t have 
it in his heart to handle may be just a 
constant aggravation—whether his range 
is especially wide, or close. And thus in the 
matter of type of dog, you have about the 
whole story of range. In speaking of range, 


and even of other canine characteristics, it 


Bobby Jane Buckeye, a rangy setter that is 
good on game 
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Dog Owners! 


Field & 


| must be remembered that we should not 
try to fit square pegs into round holes. This 
| statement is prompted by a reader, whose 
letter says in part: 

“I have trained a good many bird dogs 


FO LLOW THIS PLAN | both for myself and other people, but now I 


OF SANITATION 


Sportsmen! It pays to protect your 
dogs from dangerous disease and 
skin parasites. Fortunately, the Lew- 
is’ Lye or Dixie Lye Dog Sanitation 
Plan is easy to use, sure in results 
and most inexpensive. 


DISTEMPER 


Scrape out kennels, then scrub thoroughly 
with a solution of 1 can Lewis’ Lye or 
Dixie Lye to 10 gallons of water. Use 
stiff brush. Lewis’ and Dixie Lye are such 
powerful disinfectants that, even when 


diluted, they quickly cut through dirt 
to kill germs and destroy odors in- 
stantly, 


MANGE AND FLEAS 


Be sure to use only Lewis’ Lye or Dixie 
Lye as the germ-and-vermin-killing agent in 
your dog dip, because it takes a powerful 
lye to kill germs and destroy skin para- 
sites. Complete directions for Gleason’s 
Mange Dip are given in free lye book. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


Play safe! Accept only Lewis’ Lye or 
Dixie Lye. These dependable, powerful 
germ killers are always the same chemical 
content... are free from dust and fumes 

. are recommended by leading sanita- 
tion experts . . . cost no more than cheap, 


LEWIS’ LYE 


DIXIE LYE 





iM PORTA NT_i: you cannot 


buy Lewis’ or Dixie Lye from your grocer, 
take no chances with: substitutes. Send us 
a P. O. money order for $4.80 and we 
will send you 4 dozen cans of Lewis’ ~~ 
or Dixie Lye. Express prepaid in U. 
only. 


FREE BOOK _y wiuabie 


Lewis’ Lye or Dixie Lye book fully ex- 
plains Gleason’s Mange Dip and proven 
plans for complete sanitation for dogs. 
Send for free copy today. 





FS-2, 20 N. Wacker, Chicago, Iil. 


Dept. 


| have one that presents a problem. He is four 
| years old and is of Eugene Ghost breed- 
ing. He just has too much range and I’ve 
done everything I know to correct it, but 
without success. He is very fast and when 
you take him to the field, he’s just gone, 
that’s all—clean out of the country. First 
I tried to control this dog with kind treat- 
| ment, which I think is always best. Then 

I used light punishment. I then used severe 

punishment. I then got a long rope:and re- 





Dr. Moler’s fine setter, Dick Savage, 
points a grouse 


hearsed him in yard training. Finally I 
used a heavy chain for a half day. He has 
stood birds for me, is a good retriever and 
dead bird finder. He seems steady on sin- 
gles, but sometimes when you walk up, if 
he is pointing a covey, he will walk slowly 
away from the birds. At such times I have 
been able to coax him back to point. I be- 





| 
| 
| 


lieve he would be the best dog I have had 
if his range could be curbed. Do you think 
he is too old, and what would be your 


| advice?” 


Now let’s take that case and analyze it. 
In the first place, although I don't posi- 
tively know it, it’s my pretty strong guess 
that the above was written by a man who 
has not had a great deal of experience 


with wide dogs, and whose entire training | 


is done on foot without facilities for 
handling from horseback. In the next place, 
he mentions that the dog has Eugene Ghost 
blood in his veins—and with all due respect 
to some of the splendid characteristics of 
this blood, it is well known that it runs 
pretty “hot,” and that at least a high per- 
centage of dogs of this breeding have al- 
ways been rather hard to handle, and 
especially so as they get older. 


OW that’s the situation we have to 

start with. I personally don’t believe 
in trying to cramp a dog’s range anyhow. I 
don't care for the type of dog whose range 
needs cramping—and I like them wide. I 
do not believe in having any dog drag a 
chain for a half day as a means of cutting 
him down. There is one—and only one— 
method by which satisfactory results can 
be secured in such a case. That method is 
by cultivating the dog’s love and devotion 
to such an extent that he would always 
rather be working for you than off alone by 
himself. It that won't work, nothing else 


| will. 


Therefore, when kindness failed to ac- 
complish our reader’s desire, he pursued 
exactly the wrong method when he began 
| the punishment treatment—starting light 
and increasing the severity. Punishment 
will only make the dog more anxious to 
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Take a Tip from People 
Who Keep Dogs Healthy 


You can be sure your dog’s food is right if 
you give Milk-Bone a regular place in his 
diet. For Milk-Bone has been made specifi. 
cally for dogs for more than thirty years, 
It contains food elements that have proved 
essential for dogs—and in the proportions 
that are right for sturdy health. Milk-Bone 
is as clean and wholesome as the food on 
your own table. Get Milk-Bone from your 
dealer today, or send a post-card for a free 
sample to: Dept. D1136, Milk-Bone Bakery, 
National Biscuit Company, 449 West 14th 
Street, New York City. 


MADE IN THE 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COMPANY'S 
MILK-BONE BAKERY 


pure¥ Biscults 
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Pointers and Setters 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Champion bloodlines such as Tr. Ch. Mack 
Pritchette—Double Ch. Nugym, Double 
Ch. Gayboy—Tr. Ch. Feagins Mohawk 
Pal—Ch. Eagle Ferris and others. Broken 
dogs and nicely started young dogs— 
puppies 3 to 6 months old—moderately 
priced—over distemper—Field quality 

bench type. 


ANWOOD KENNELS, Breinigsville, Pa. 











Highclass Pointers and Setters 


Select thoroughly trained 
shooting dogs that are being worked regularly on game 
and are in condition and ready to go. Can furnish males 
and females for either close or open hunting. Will ship 
for trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. Also pedigreed pup- 
pies and young dogs of exceptional field and show breed- 
ing. Write for complete information and prices. Please 
state kind of dog you are interested in. 


OAK GROVE KENNELS INA, 


three- and four-year-old, 


ILLINOIS 











HIGH CLASS 
Pointers and Setters 


Sportsmen, you can buy one of my high-class 
shooting dogs for $75.00. I also have some at 
$50.00 each. These dogs are trained thorough- 
ly. All dogs shipped on trial. 


CLAYTON’S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn. 











FOR SALE 


Pedigreed Quality Shooting Dogs, Pointers and 
English Setters broken on Grouse, Ringneck. 
Quail and Woodcock. All dogs shown on game 
at the kennels by appointment. Young dogs 
nicely started, $75.00 and up. 
RED ROSE KENNELS 
142 E. Chestnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 
D. H. NISSLEY, D. D. S. (Owner) 











High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned, These dogs are carefully trained 
and thoroughly experienced in the field, have dogs 
trained to hunt both close and wide. with and without 
papers, Price very reasonable, shipped for trial. see 
one, try it before you buy. Also sold on time payment. 
Don't delay, send for our prices and other information 


to-day. 
FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENN. 
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BROKEN BIRD DOGS 


Pointers, male and female, and setter $45 
and $65 each. Trained where birds are 
plentiful, and kind to get limit over. Sent 
3 days’ trial. C. O. D., you pay express. 


GUY W. MOORE 
Memphis, Tens. 
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ale be off by himself. Therefore, instead of any 
hope of correction, our reader is a direct 


hy contributor to making the situation worse. CON TANT 
Instead of just going wide, the dog is | ’ 


sht if probably due soon to become an out-and- 


n his out bolter—even if he isn’t already. And | 
ecifi- bolting is vastly different from merely wide INC RE T FEEDING 


range. The bolting dog deliberately tries to 

















ears, : ( ; 

oa get away. Some ot them are pretty slick 

dene about it. This type doesn't deliberately Cate wistonits PeTERMEEeS 
range out and just get too far. They just 


Bone sneak around looking for the best chance 
d on to get away. They may act as docile as 
your lambs—until they can get behind a gully 





| free or brush or something, and then they just 
kery, disappear, to be seen no more. When — AND COMPANY 
14th bolting gets to that degree, it’s harder to ’ : 
cure than gun-shyness. WYEIAA d si 
IHIEN the other angle to the matter is hz, of fo joo 
HE that punishment, besides aggravating | UAveyous 0 WE ods 
the condition it is hoped to cure, is un- | P \ 
AL doubtedly the direct cause of the approach | ~ Te 
j to bird shyness as indicated. The dog has | 2 
been punished—for all he knows—simply | ae 
’ . . . 
’s because his hunting desire is so keen that (a > | 
KERY he gets out looking for birds. When he , 







Rae finds them and the handler approaches, he 





Treated by 





















punishment process is very definitely start- 
: ing to “strip the threads” so that before 
ae long o. peg wee fit—either square or 
— round. If our reader doesn’t want a dog of 
ask that type, why not change dogs? That’s oT FEEDING FORMULA 
better and so much simpler than trying to : 

and change the leopard’s spots. 

eck Horace Lytir 


GUN TIMIDITY 


logs 
, | 
HE letters do seem to increase from 


— thinks maybe he’s still doing something | 3 
wrong. He’s torn between two fires— * 
's a to stick to the birds or to get | Dr. a C.M 
away and avoid further punishment. That | 
ick makes him fidgety, and, as our reader | 
ble says, he “walks away” on some of his 
wk covey points. This is a direct result of 
athe the punishment, which can’t even hope to 
aly accomplish any good even from the other | 7), sas Condition illustrated by McKenzie 
ity angle—and this manifest start of bird- ix 
: shyness is getting awfully close to blink- 
ing. Thus if the dog isn’t an actual bolter ; rf di : 
eo to start with—that is, if his range simply Cocker spaniel returns to pe ect condition 
mess emanates from exuberance and desire to . . ° ° 
aoere find game—this mere exuberance will soon in just 26 days on exclusive diet of PAR D 
5 be turned into definite and outright bolting, 
oa — ee ee | Said the veterinarian, Dr. M..........: ““This cocker’s skin 
‘a It is manifestly impossible, without see- | irritation was a symptom of a more serious, deeper-lying 
pup: ing the dog, to pass judgment on how he | trouble—digestive disturbance caused by mistakes in 
lease would adapt himself to hunting from horse- feeding. Such cases are frequent in my practice.”” Owners 
back in the big country of the Deep South | who feed their dogs largely or exclusively on PARD avoid 
one —or the Canadian prairies. Possibly he is | ‘ 
a He a dog of field trial caliber, which, in big | euch troubles. The outgrowth of _— of research and 
— country and if handled with helpers, might actual feeding tests with dogs, Pard is a canine-tested 
have some worth. Certain it is that in formula. Made of fresh beef meat food products combined 
S trying to cramp him down to our reader’s with seven other fine ingredients. Take no chances with 
conception of comfortable shooting dog re- | hit-or-miss feeding; put your dogs on Pard now. Swift 
ass quirements, the effort is being made to fit & Company, Chicago. 
h a square peg into a round hole—and the | : 
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readers whose dogs, of various breeds ER 7 I ER 

ome are reported in various stages of gun-shy- POINT PUPPIES | Six _POINTER PUPS ine Ss 

ness, “timidity” or any name you prefer || by the brilliant Field Trial Champion 1936, Sire JAKE'S STYLISH DOCTOR, he a produc- 

lor what is one and the same thing, re- Doctor Blue Willing out of a first place daughter of CH. UNDAUNTED RAP. she Mah bred 

3 Se 5 ° ° " daughter of CH. UNDAUNTE AP, she high brec 

ters gardless of the stage it has reached at any winning dam, she by Db. Ch. Village Boy and high elass bitch, pups marked white, liver and 
ie given time . " || ex a Ch. Seaview Rex bitch. Write for [|| ticked, good pointer type and fleld qualities and extra 
dogs = \, > “ 3 . good pointer pups. Write for pictures and five genera- 
bout No need to talk about gun-shyness pictures and _ information. oan yng hy a rt health. five 
sec “, ye a é = . ° . shipped and so on approva nm excellent health, five 
ent. Vat if your dogs never get the disease. H. W. Timothy, San Jose, Calif. | | generations pedigree. Howard W. Hall, Moultrie, Ga. 
_ So let’s talk some more about how not to 

have it enter your kennels, — ers = sa are 

Saw a picture recently where a man 

= "pase: within a foot or so of his PAIR HIGH GRADE QUAIL DOGS 

§ xennel run and shooting a gun in the air. Village Boy | Sites’ flet—Farheel, Joha 
e dogs appeared to be spaniels. Th Fernwood Village Boy ¥) Village Girl—Ferris Manitoba Rap 

canti ppeared to be spaniels. e Whipd. 1/1/33 Sratité Seated 
5 ion s ™ oge a : ie FS EY rar ack—|! e 
As os . tated that this familiarity with the Spunky Creek Jackie } Roxie Smoot—Muscle Shoals Jake 
. f as to preclude gun-shyness. Al- | Isley Joe—tisley Chick t Frank aint ee 

lough I admit that the dogs shown in this Vietort oven ott ng nos Fennipd. 8/21/32 

fs . etorious - 8/21/ 

to ag picture did not seem to be Frank Brown's Sam—Kentueky Jill | Copian Beauty sanibensnte 
Ps ’ ihe in the least, nevertheless, I per- | Guaranteed immune to distemper, no trace of heart worms. Both dogs deep orange and white, beautiful in field. Com- 

sona ly do not approve of that picture nor pletely trained, stanch, easily handled, both retrieve. Will hunt to gun on foot or mounted. Price $200 each or $350 

the plan oe avowed for the pair. Will ship for trial if made safe to any reputable trainer in Miss., Tenn. or Ala. 


L. E. ALFRED P. 0. Box 87! Jackson, Miss. 











MILLER’S KIBBLES 


Kennel tested, field proven—puts your dog 
in the field with keener senses and greater 


stamina. Each pound contains nearly % Ib 
of fresh lean beef, in dry form, Fleischmann’s 
Irradiated Dry Yeast, Squibb’s Cod Liver 
Oil and everything else dogs need. Ask 
dealer or send $1 for 8 Ibs. 
postpaid East of Rockies. 
Samples FREE. B. C. Dog 
F. Co., 1134 State St., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 



















German Shorthaired Pointers 


FIELD, WOOD or 
retrieves. Beautiful, af- 


The all-around gun dog for 
WATER. loins, trails, trees 


feetionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
vorking strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler, The 


world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 


. . 
German Shorthaired Pointer 
Puppies by the great field dog 
IMP. FAX TREMONIA 
winner here and abroad; ex Blossom Queen; whelped 
duly 26. Above sire also at stud to approved bitches. 
HIGH HOLT KENNELS 
G. M._L. LaBranche, owner 
Hillsdale, Columbia County, N. Y. 


Address Colin Macfarlane, Supt, 








‘ . . 
German Shorthaired Pointers 
REGISTERED 
The Shooting Dog Deluxe—Superior natural retrieving 
pointers, on land or water. Select young stock—many 
old enough to start this Fall and others younger, like- 
sired by 


> at prices by eannot afford to overlook 





s for German Shorthaired Pointer popularity. 


VIN P. MILLER 
Sunnybrook on Kennels, Washington C. H., Ohio 


many reason. 








KILSYTH KENNELS 


G. M. Livingston, owner 
Pointers and English setters, all ages, trained 
and untrained, best field trial breeding. Prices 
$50 and up. Two famous pointers at stud: Mail 
Rider and Jake’s Seaview Rex, big winners and 
producers. Will show dogs in field by appoint- 
ment. Write Charles Jackson, Kennel Manager, 
Kilsyth Kennels, Huntington, L. I., 











)SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, 
Setters, Straight Cooners, Com- 
bination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds. Cheap. List Free. RAMSEY 
Creek KENNELS, Ramsey, II. 












FOR SALE 
English, Irish and 


Gordon Setter Puppies 
English and Gordon Crossed 


Pedigreed, 32 to 6 months old. Schooled to work in 
yard and field. Not shy of noise or man. A few finishe:! 
shooting bitches and dogs. Sold to oes good if well 
handled. Blood will tell. Express C D. Inspection 
Hobby Kennels, Route No. 2, Box 290, Norfeik, Va. 








Gordon Setter Pups 


out of Imported Vatiant NutMec O’- 
Sertway. Eight weeks old, sixty dollars. 


SERLWAY KENNELS 
Franklin Park 


Illinois 
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I see no occasion for shooting a gun at 


| any time or under any circumstances 
| around a kennel—with but one exception. 


That exception is in the case of very young 


| puppies before they have reached an age 


| to be afraid of anything. Take a half dozen 
puppies at six or eight weeks of age and 
shoot a revolver while they are all to- 
gether playing in the kennel, and you 
probably never will have gun-shyness. The 
way to do it is have a food pan in one 
hand and a gun in the other. After shoot- 
ing the gun, immediately go in with the 
pan and feed them. First thing you know 
they'll get to looking upon a gun as a 
farmer looks upon his dinner bell, and your 
gun-shyness worries will be over, if you 
don’t stumble somewhere else later. 

But if there is any reason for ever shoot- 
ing a gun at nothing and without cause, 
adjacent to a kennel, under any other cir- 
cumstances than in the case of puppies as 
mentioned, then whatever reason for it 
there may be is something utterly beyond 
either my knowledge or conception. And 
if there is any better way to run a chance 
of bringing on gun-shyness in the, case 
of dogs which already do not fear a gun, 
I don’t know what that would be, either. 
Use a gun to do business—and business 


| only, Let your non-gun-shy dogs look upon 


your weapon simply as an instrument 
whereby a performance on game is con- 


| summated, and you'll almost certainly stay 


away from gun-shyness. But to use a gun 
as promiscuously as a boy does firecrack- 
ers on the Fourth of July, is something 
that dogs do not understand, something 
the reason for which is not clear to them 
—in fact, can’t be because there is no rea- 
son—and that procedure, even in the case 
of a dog not already gun-shy, may cause 
timidity and lack of confidence. 

Too many fellows buy a new dog and 
the very first thing they want to find out 
is whether or not the dog is gun-shy. They 
just can’t wait to try it. Their hands itch 
to press a trigger around that dog. If they 
don’t get it shot off right quick around 
home, they make a bee line for the first 
field and start target practice at nothing 
with a strange dog for an audience. And 
I don’t know of anything -calculated to 
bring on gun-shyness more quickly. 


HEN you acquire a new dog, or un- 

der any circumstances find yourself 
in working contact with a strange dog, the 
first move is to get acquainted. The next 
step after mere acquaintance is to build up 
confidence. With a foundation of confi- 
dence, you are but a step away from canine 
love and loyalty. All of these steps in their 
proper order are not brought about in an 


| hour or a day. When you and the new dog 


are on the right terms—and you're sure 


| of it, not just guessing—it is time enough 


then to think about the fireworks. Don't 
see how close you can get to the dog’s 
ear with the sound. If it is in season and 
the dog is pointing game, then you flush 
and shoot, and you're all set. If you then 
find you have acquired a gun-shy dog, it’s 
just too bad. But if the dog isn’t already 
gun-shy, you haven't contributed toward 
it. In other words, your first step on get- 
ting any new dog of any breed is not to 
“test” the dog for gun- -shyness—but first 
to take such precautions that you do not 
create it. 

In other words, just use a little com- 
mon sense and care and you won't have 
any gun-shyness to cure—except in the 
unfortunate case of having acquired a dog 
which is already suffering from the disease. 
Even in that case, you might as well delay 
for a few days finding it out, as that is 


| the only way you can take the proper pre- 
| caution against being the direct cause of 





bringing on gun-shyness in the case of a 
dog that isn’t gun-shy. H. L. 
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POINTERS IN ITALY 


ZRILY, the interest in gun dogs 
seems to encircle the earth! We find 
pointers or setters in all countries—and the 
interest increasing. For the pictures we are 





Gaspar Voli’s Tonino di Suno 


privileged to show this month we are in- 
debted to Gaspar Voli of Italy. 

There is one thing certain and that is 
that over there they apparently breed them 
just as stylish as we like to see them here. 

After all, I expect a dog lover is just a dog 
lover, no matter where you find him. Class 
counts with all of us—and that tells the 
story. 

Our reader tells us that the pointer, 
Mina di Suno, is only a year of age, and 
pointing quail. We are told that the kennel 
name of the dog, Tonino di Suno, is “Car- 
nera,” “because his muscles are so devel- 
oped.” The pointer, Tonino di Suno, is 





Mina di Suno on quail 


reported to be a “very well-known field 
trialer.” Apparently he must be a wide 
goer, because you will note he is wearing 
a hunting bell here. Truly these are inter- 
esting pictures—interesting to know that 
they use dogs of this kind and caliber in 
the land of Mussolini—and if the showing 
of them gives readers anything like as 
much pleasure as they have given the Edi- 
tor, the privilege will be well worth while. 


NEW YORK DOG SHOW 


HE Westminster Kennel Club’s show 

to be held on February 10, 11 and 12, 
1937, promises to be the largest of its long 
series of premier events. Lorna, Countess 
Howe, of Idsworth, Horndean, E ngland, 
will make the chief award: that of the 
grand prize for the best dog in the show. 
This noblewoman is not only a general 
judge, but one of the largest owners @ 
most efficient women handlers of Labrador 
retrievers at field and water trials. 
Cruft’s Show, London, she was greet 
with the enormous entry of close on 
Labradors, a show in itself! F. L. 
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FAULTY DELIVERY 


HILE a dog that finds and retrieves | 

game from land or water is a most | 
useful shooting partner, irrespective of the | 
manner in which he actually delivers the 
birds to the sportsman, a great deal more 
pride may be felt in the ownership of the 
dog that places his find carefully into the 
gunner’s hand. Perhaps it is only a matter 
of appearance but good manners are just | 
as much appreciated from a dog as from | 
a man. When the average dog is trained | 
to deliver properly, he apparently finds | 
a certain amount of pride in doing so. 
Even the worst offenders will assume the 
same care once it is impressed on their 
minds what is desired of them. 

These few words are not written on the | 
teaching of retrieving but rather a few | 
suggestions on correcting the bad habit of | 
faulty delivery in dogs that already find | 
and carry their birds. It is no uncommon | 
trouble. One sees them everywhere. There 
is but one certain cure and that is a full | 
course in force-retrieving. But there are 
many dogs which do not require so much 
time and trouble as this incurs. Then again 
there are many owners who do not feel 
they would care to administer force-re- 
trieving lessons: and rightly so. Person- 
ality of the handler has much to influence 
the success of force-retrieving. An intimate 
knowledge of dogs in general is essential 
before it should be attempted. 

Consequently it might be advisable to 
try one’s luck with more amiable tactics. 
One of the principal causes of the trouble 
is indiscriminate behaviour of the trainer 
during the early stages of training, even 
before the dog has come to the end of his 
puppyhood. It seems difficult for the ama- 
teur trainer to restrain himself from 
showering praises on the new puppy when | 
he shows that he is inclined to pick up 
some sort of a dummy and carry it in 
some direction. In all probability it was 
the puppy’s intention to bring it right to 
hand, but the “good dog” or “well done” | 
distracts his attention. He looks up to the 
origin of the flattering words and in- 
cidentally drops the dummy. Upon this 
happening the proud owner immediately 
picks up the dummy and the same is 
enacted over again. In this manner the 
habit is soon established. | 





T is now our business to counteract this 

trait. It is best to take the dog some- 
where where there is considerable elbow 
room—preferably in a field. If there is a 
dummy for which he has a particular 
fancy, that is the one to use. Carrying the 
dummy casually in the hand, allow the dog 
to follow at heel. Do not permit him to | 
range around. Suddenly without turning 
around throw the dummy out in the direc- 
tion from which you have come and com- 
mand the dog to retrieve. Do not look 
eround but keep on walking in your origin- 
al direction. The dog may possibly drop the 
dummy before he again catches up. Little 
notice should be taken of him until a con- 
siderable distance has been covered, when | 
he must be again sent out to retrieve. Usu- | 
ally after a number of repetitions he will 
come along to heel before he has decided | 
to drop the dummy. If it is possible to stoop 
and receive in hand, well and good. But 
the dummy will probably be on the ground 
before it can be grasped. 

We are improving, but still do not touch 
the dummy while it is on the ground. | 

alk away from it and again send the 
dog back for it. Eventually with a few 
agile movements it may be taken from the 
dog’s mouth. Then a few words of praise 
are permissible. But, as before suggested, 
ont overdo the commendations, 

ith considerable practice the dog may 
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ON HUNTING TRIPS 


DOG CHOW brings your dogs . 
the Trishnéess of PUR-A-TENE! 


DS aae the hunt is over, get out 
that bag of good old Dog Chow 
and feed your dog. It’s full of good 
food. It’s hard and C-R-U-N-C-H-Y 
— discouraging hungry gulping. 
And, this year, it contains PUR-A- 
TENE, the fresh concentrate of 
vitamin A from vegetables. This 
strengthens and “tones up” his in- 







sides — keeping him in condition 
for hard days of hunting. It’s good 
for him—and good for you to use, 
because it’s so easy to handle. Never 
spoils or gets bad. Always fresh and 


good. Be sure to take a bag 


on your 


next hunting trip. For sale at all 
Purina stores. (Write for the name 


of your nearest dealer.) 


PURINA MILLS, 805Y Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 








GUN [rms 
DOGS : — 


Shown at work in the field at any time 


appointment 


ELIAS (ELCOVA) VAIL 
FREEDOM PLAINS ROAD POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





‘NENTLEMEN—I offer for sale many supreme, 
finished shooting dogs that work to the gun 
and obey and find and handle any living game bird. 
Not man or gun shy; sound, healthy, hearty type 
English setters. Registered and eligible, well coated, 
beautifully marked, not inbred or out bred but real 
dogs, with the bird finding and handling brain, 
males and female. Some well-started young stock. 
Three- and four-months-old puppies, bred and raised in a 
game country. The World’s largest kennel of supreme, dual- 
type gun dogs. Information. Pedigree and photograph seekers 
please don't reply. The best is at Ryman’s Gun Dog Ken- 
rels, Shohola Falls, Route 6, P’ke Co., Pa. 





OutstandingGun Dogs 


for sale. They have had lots of ex- 
perience. Pictures and other informa- 
tion on request. We train and board 
dogs. Write for terms. 


FORD’S KENNELS 


Lavonia Georgia 





Labrador Retrievers 


Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Pons 
Imp. Ch. Banchory Trump 
Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Mars 
Imp. Ch. Liddly Bulfinch 
Imp. Banchory Night Light 


Box 4 East Islip 


WINGAN KENNELS 


JAY F. CARLISLE, Owner 


at Stud 


of Wingan 
of Wingan 
of Wingan 
of Wingan 
of Wingan 


PUPPIES FOR SALE 


DAVID D. ELLIOT, Manager 


New York 











DALMATIAN (Coach), 
WIRE FOXTERRIER 
and WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS and GROWN 
STOCK. Pedigreed. 
Choice specimens. In- 
telligent companions 
for the children or 
yourself. 
Sheckler’s Kennels 

Box F. Nevada, Ohio 











Setters, Pointers, Fox, 
Coon & Rabbit Hounds 


Shipped for trial. 
Catalog 10 cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 








BERRY KENTUCKY 


a single duck. 
A Chesapeake 











Philadelphia 


Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
With the SHORTENED SEA- 
SON, you cunnot afford to lose 


will bring you 


every cripple, or dead bird. 


LAKE COMO KENNELS 


Communicate with 


Pa. 
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@ Sergeant’s “Condition Pills” 
are splendid for a well dog, 
keep him fit. Ideal tonic after 
sickness, for loss of appetite, 
etc. At your dealers. Our FREE 
ADVICE DEPT. will answer 
questions about your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2150 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


9 
ergeantS 
CONDITION PILLS 


WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 





PINE OIL 


For Dipping Dogs 
Try DIXIE DOG DYP 


Destroy Heas and ticks. Keep your dog's skin | 
healthy; his coat sleek, glossy and free from insect | 
pests. Efficient, ive. Write: 








to use. | 





GEORGIA PINE TURPENTINE CO. 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 








W ILL feed your dog the best of food, will 
not whip and cower your dog. Yard } 
break and teach your dog to find and handle | | 
coveys, find and retrieve dead birds. Steady 
to shot and wing. If fail to train, no charges. 
Write to me, all letters answered. Best of 
references furnished. Pay after dog is train- 
ed and returned. Fee $35.00. 


R. W. GRUBBS, Fair Play, S. C. 











NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAINO” A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
Since these 











them for 





@ny am 


suble Q a wth ny 
other collar I ever used, Gaapy W. Suirn 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known 
*Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete 
leader and check collar in one. BY MAIL Postraip, $2.06 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportemen 


FREEMAN LLOYD 515 Madison Ave., New York City 








BEAGLING 


is sport, takes you outdoors— 
not hke this—but 


HOUNDS & HUNTING 


tells you how to train, show. breed. pack 
beagles. The shows and field trials 
Copy. 20c; Yearly, $1.50 
HOUNDS & HUNTING, 41 S. Park St. Decater, fl! 



























Pawnee 





Dogs play safely in ‘‘Buffalo”’ Portable 
Yard. Easily, quickly erected, moved 
Bor changed. Press legs into ground, 
clip sections together. Shipped com- 
plete on receipt of check. Send 6¢ for 
wm Booklet 85-G. 

t Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc. 


574 Terrace Est. 1869 BuFFALo, N. Y. 





TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, ete. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 
und Old Country blood-lines. Also Labrador and Spring- 
er spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 
breeding: shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 
be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


S. Merwyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 
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| be brought to carrying while at heel. 
| When he drops it, take little notice until 


some distance has been covered; then give 
him a light switch as he is sent back to 
retrieve. Gradually the reason for the 
switching will dawn upon him. 

To think the trouble is corrected because 


the dog has retrieved perfectly a few times 


will only lead to disappointment. He must 


have much practice. Never give in to him, 
| even one inch. The dummy must not be 


touched with the hand so long as it re. 
mains on the ground. Only the dog may 
lift it. ¥ 

The whole substance of this lesson igs to 
teach the dog to carry while following 
at heel. Provided he does this, he cannot 
help but deliver properly. The lesson js 
that he retain the dummy in his grasp 
until commanded to deliver. Why not let 
the command be “Thank you,” instead of 


“Drop it”? FREEMAN Ltioyp 
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A perfect delivery of a cock pheasant . 


TRAINING THE YOUNG DUCK DOG 


LIKE to think of my boyhood days, 

when I was hunting moorhens along 
a small tidal river. There were plenty of 
reeds and lush feeding-grounds, with mud 
flats at the estuary of the stream where 
myriads of tracks apprised the youngster 
that there were many kinds of web- 
footed as well as long-legged wading birds 
that fed thereabouts. Although it was de- 
clared that water fowl do not exude such 
a pungent scent as do the game birds— 
such as pheasants, on the land—yet the 
dogs apparently enjoyed the hunting more 
than in dry woodlands. Was it because of 
the heat of the declining Autumn days, and 
the easy access to the pools of water, that 
gave more of the spirit of adventure to the 
Irish water spaniel—his name was Trader 
—of those long passed days! Anyhow 
Trader was being made into an all around 
wildfowl dog, through the media of water- 
hen, water-rail and other birds. 

You may not break the game laws; but 
you must try to get near the water before 
it gets cold enough to scare a young, in- 
experienced dog. So it will be just as well 
if your Irish or any other strong spaniel 
is nearly a year old when you take him 
along the creek or river side. 

These dogs can easily be introduced to 
water or marsh birds as they seem to have 
a natural bias that way. The only art con- 
sists in confining their range, by making 
them beat to hand, and in persuading them 
to retrieve wounded or dead birds. The 


| range is much more easily taught the 


water-spaniel than the land variety, be- 


| cause he is almost always in sight of the 


shooter, and always within the sound of 
the voice. If therefore the puppy has been 


| taught to come in at the word “Back!” and 


to turn to the right or left on land, in 
obedience to the hand, as in ordinary 
noniel-training, he will be sure to obey in 


the water, where he seems to ask for 
directions of his master. 

The eye of the swimming dog is only 
able to command a small circle, being 
very little raised above the level of the 
water. Therefore he cannot see far from 
his nose. By watching the hand of his 
master—for the voice should not be used 
more than necessary—he is often directed 
to the right spot, and afterwards is glad 
to claim the assistance which is found to 
be so useful. 

The water-retriever is most easily taught 
on land, like the land-retriever, and when 
tolerably efficient, then he may be taken 
out by the river side as above mentioned. 

It is claimed that the most desired points 
or qualifications in a water dog are: a 
liver color without white, black and white 
being alike conspicuous; an extraordinary 
nose, to make out waterfowl, whose scent 
is not remarkably strong; and a woolly 
and oily coat, to resist the water. Here 
there is a great difference, some dogs be- 
ing able to remain in that element for 
hours, while others are rapidly exhausted; 
and this arises mainly from the cause 
above alluded to. 

The water dog should bear cold as well 
as wet; and be thoroughly amenable to 
command, so that he will lie low an indefi- 
nite time without the slightest movement, 
waiting his master’s order to hunt or re- 
trieve. He should also be mute, as his 
tongue is never required, and would often 
disturb distant waterfowl. All these quali- 
ties are scarce, and should be highly priz 
when they are united in one, which they 
seldom are. I know water spaniels, al- 
though not over plentiful, are much 
in North America—especially on the Pa- 
cific Coast, the middle west, and the mart 
time provinces of Canada. They have 
proved their worth. F. L. 
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English Setters 
of Debonair 


LLEWELLIN.- 


LAVERACK 
i 
t 








. AND 
= MALLWYD 
SAR strains 
ee A 
SSS Beautiful young- 
k sters and pup- 
pies sired by the 
4 »>< Great English 
“ and Field Trial Winner Pennine Pa. 
hampion an e ria nner Pennine Pa- 
ng Pa Champion Heplers J. F. of Debonair, out 
of select Brood Matrons sired by Champions. Perfect 
development, condition and delivery guaranteed. Prices 
$40 and $50. Service to Patron $40, to J. F. $35 
E. B. McINTYRE, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 











AT STUD 


Llewellin (100%) Setter 


Onaway Rambles Frush 
(F.D.S8.B, 223327 

Try selective breeding. A winning shooting dog of 
record, typical of the ‘‘old line, natural pointing’’ 
Liewellins. A beautiful and useful individual, combin- 
ing speed—stamina—style—type and bird sense, Fee 
$25.00. 

For Sale—4 started pointers, 2 setters, 1 yr. old, 
$35.00 each. Also 4 select Llewellin puppies—best field- 
type bloodlines, $25.00 each. 


Gordon H. Ensminger LeRoy, Ohio 











FOR SALE 


Two English Setters 


eleven months old—male, black and white—fe- 
male, liverand white. Parents registered F.D.S.B. 
Blood lines of Nugym, Pal Henson, Gentleman 
Ginger and Candy Kid. Yard broken—ready for 
field training. For pedigree and price—Fred 
Superko, 200 W. Broad Street, Nanticoke, Pa. 











ENGLISH SETTERS 


Outstanding Gun Dogs 
Five months to two years old 


W. H. PONTON 
6614-7th Place, N. W. Washington, D. C. 











English Setters 


Several exceptionally birdy young bitches 

ready for fall shooting and broken older 

dogs. Ch. Gores Blue Pal breeding. Also 

some outstanding field and bench show pros- 

pects by Ch. Jiggs Mallwyd D. 
SILVERMINE KENNELS 

Comstock Hill Norwalk, Conn. 














ENGLISH SETTER PUPS 


Pups’ Sire the noted Eng!ish Setter International Ch. 
Pennine Patron, pups’ dam daughter of Unomonts 
Chick, she high bred and high class biteh. Pups whelp- 
ed June 17, 1936, marked white, black, tan and ticked, 
wo White, Orange, and ticked, show type and field 
qualities, and extra good Setter pups. Write for pic- 
tures and five generations breeding. $25.00 each, worth 
$50.00 each. Pups shipped and sold on approval in ex- 
cellent health, five generations pedigree. 


HOWARD W. HALL, MOULTRIE, GEORGIA. 











Bench-Type English Setter Pups 


by Mallhawk’s Bank Boy & Janesway Gladstone Anto- 
+ Three months old—an outstanding litter. Here is 
We cream of the field and bench champion blood. The 


can Tented bloodlines to be had anywhere. Pups in 
- tect health and condition. Average around 25 Ibs. 
low. Satisfaction guaranteed. Phetos and five-genera- 


tion pedigree on request. 


Valvereity G. C. TRUESDEL 


North Carolina 
——_-_, on 


HIGH-CLASS SHOOTING BITCH 


xtra nice-looking, four-year-old English Setter 
— - Good on both coveys and singles, good 
pre oy medium speed and range, staunch and 
*ady on point, backs and retrieves, nice dis- 
on and easily handled. Rare bargain at 
trial " No papers. Will ship C.O.D. six days’ 

i express charges are guaranteed both ways. 

















Claude W. Tuttle Ina, Illinois 
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FIELD TRIAL SCHEDULE 
October 22 to November 30 


Tri-State Amateur Field Trial Association, 
Huntington, W. Va., October 22. 

National Capital Field Trial Club, Glen, Md., 
October 22. 

English Setter Club of America, Medford, N. 
J., October 23. 

Washington County Pointer and Setter Club, 
an Pa., October 23. 

Southwest Missouri Field Trial Association, 
Carthage, Mo., October 23. 

Chicagoland Field Trial Club, Addison, III1., 
October 24. 

Fort Wayne Pointer and Setter Club, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., October 24. 

Richland Field Trial Club, Olney, II1., Octo- 
ber 24. 

Auglaize Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion, Wapakoneta, O., October 25. 

Wayne County Bird Dog Club, Wooster, O., 
October 25. 

Killbuck —s Field Trial Club, Apple Creek, 
Institution, O., October 25. 

Anne Arundel Field Trial Association, Arnold, 
Md., October 26. 
West Virginia Amateur Field Trial Associa- 
tion, Point Pleasant, W. Va., October 26. 
Missouri State Field Trial Association, Stur- 
geon, Mo., October 26. 

Maryland Field Trials Association, Loch 
Raven, Towson, Md., October 28. 

Tenneva Field Trial Association, Bristol, Va., 
October 29. 

Berks County (Pa.) Chapter of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League, Reading, Pa., October 30. 

Ohio Valley Bird Dog Association, Ports- 
mouth, O., October 30. 

Brookhaven Game Protective Association, East 
Islip, N. ¥., October 30. 

Central Pennsylvania Field Trial Association, 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., October 31. 

Eastern Indiana Field Trial Club, Portland, 
Ind., October 31. 

Delaware Setter and Pointer Club, Glasgow, 
Del., October 31. 

Northeastern Ohio Setter and Pointer Club, 
Cleveland, O., October 31. 

Ambraw Field Trial Association, Lawrence- 
ville, Ill., October 31. 

Venango Grouse Trial Club, Oil City, Pa., 
October 31. 

Toledo Pointer and Setter Club, Toledo, O., 
October 31. 

Central Illinois Amateur Field Trial Club, 
Oconee, Ill., October 3 





lage, Ind., October 31. 

Allegany Field Trial Club, Cumberland, Md., 
October 31. 

Out-Our-Way Field Trial Association, Inde- 
pendence, Fat November 1. 


Boonville, Ind., November 2. 

Oriole Amateur Field Dog Association, Tow- 
son, Md., November 2. 

Southern Ohio Field Trial Association, With- 
amsville, O., November 4. 

Miami Valley Amateur Field Trial Associa- 
tion, November 6. 

Crawford County Field Trial Association, 
Robinson, Ill., November 6. 


Worth, Tex., November 7. 

Central Ohio Field Trial Club, Columbus, O., 
November 7. 

Pennsylvania Field Trial Club, November 7. 

English Setter Association, 

ovember 7. 

Radburn Skeet Club, Northern Jersey Gundog 
Stake, Radburn, N. J.. November 7. 

Michigan Grouse Field Trial Association, San- 
ford, Mich., November 7. 

Blue Grass Field Trial Club, Cynthia, Ky., 
November 8. 

Thirty-second American Field Futurity, Mount 
Vernon, I1l., November 9. 

Virginia Amateur Field Trial Association, 
Camp Lee, Va., November 9. 

Clover Leaf Field Trial Club, Clover, S. C., 
November 9. 

Southern Illinois Field Trial Association, 
Mount Vernon, IIl., November 11. 

Pickaway County Bird Dog Club, Circleville, 
O., November 13. 

Wood and Hancock County Bird Dog Associa- 
tion, Findlay, O., November 14. 

Tacoma Field Trial Club, Grand Mound, 
Wash., November 14. 

Kentucky Pointer and Setter Club, Fort Knox, 
Ky., November 14. 

Northern Indiana Field Trial Club, Winamac, 
Ind., November 14. 

Southwestern Field Trial Association, Vinita, 
Okla., November 16. 

Monroe Field Trial Association, Monroe, N. C., 
November 16. 

Stillwater Field Trial Club, Stillwater, Okla., 
November 23. 

Carolina Field Trial Club, November 23. 

Pennsylvania Field Trial Club, November 28. 

Arkansas Amateur Field Trial Association, 
Little Rock, Ark., November 30. 





Mississippi Amateur Field Trial Club, Jack- 
son, Miss., November 30. 





5. | 
Kankakee Valley Field Trial Club, Lake Vil- 


Southwestern Indiana Field Trial Association, 


| DR. R. J. SMI 


Fort Worth Pointer and Setter Club, Fort | 


Clinton, N. J., 
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MASTER, HERE’s 
YOUR REWARD FOR 
my CONDITION 


Yes, correct dog feeding—throughout the 
year—does make a difference—in any roy 
health — vitality — stamina. If you want to be 
sure your dog has everything he needs—feed 
TI-O-GA Dog Food. TI-O-GA is backed by 
six years of extensive biological testing and 
is proved complete—six generations of blood- 
hounds were raised and sustained in robust 
health exclusively on TI-O-GA. That’s wh 

TI-O-GA is enthusiastically endorsed by lead- 
ing sportsmen and breeders, who consider 
TLOGA America’s finest — most complete— 
dog food. Available in meal or pellet form. 
Send coupon and join trend toward TI-O-GA, 





BALORATIONS, INC., Division of Tioga Mills, Inc. 

Dept. H-53, Waverly, N.Y 

{ ] Enclosed is $1.10 Piss west of Micsiont pi.) 
Send 10 1b. bag of T1-O-GA Dog Food Pellets, 
(This offer good in U.S. only.) 

{ ] Send free copy of *‘Tests & Testimonials.” 











DOG and PUPPY FOODS 
formerly BALORATION 









IRISH SETTERS 


From three to eighteen months, carrying 
the greatest field blood 
of this and the old coun- 
try. Sires: Smada Irish 
Rex, Red Jacket’s Back- 
lash, Imp. Red Buccaneer 
Training All Breeds 
Force retrieving. field work 
nm birds 


or js 
TH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 


“eC 





Neimeyer’s Thornecliff Kennels 


Irish Setters 


The most beautiful and best pals of any 
Breed. Bred for type and bird sense, 
Photographs and prices on request. 


LA RUE OHIO 











Magnificent Litter of 


Irish Setter Pups 


Dam, full sister of Ch. Norna Dawn. Sired by 
Ch. Holden Dawn, Cream of Irish Setter breed- 
ing. 

Correspondence to 


B. H. Drake, Schofield, Wis. 





4] 





- years’ use of 


CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE & VIRUS 


Sederle 


has proved as perfect a protection against the 

dread disease of distemper as has smallpox 

vaccination against this disease in humans. 
Sor curative purposes 


ANTI-CANINE DISTEMPER SERUM 


Lederle 


is used in the early stages of distemper— 
Laidlaw-Dunkin preventive method. Specify 
Lederle distemper products. 
Consult your veterinarian 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES, tno. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 
Large Roundworms 


and lente ee 






Dependable, safe, easy-to- 
give worm treatment. 
Keep your dog worm free 
and thrifty. 
WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET NO. 652 


i 1 

he practical remova 

Foor in Dogs of all 
breeds and ages. ADDRESS DESK Rae. 
Animal Industry Dept., 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
ts 


Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Produc 
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Hermosa Vista Hounds! 


Gossett’'s olde tyme, long-eared, cold-nosed, 
bugle-voiced, black and tan registered American 
Foxhounds. Trained foxers. Young hounds and 
pupples a_ specialty. Competent coonhounds 
priced according to value. Master rabbithounds. 
No trash. Literature, “The Voice of Hermosa 
Vista Hounds,” lic, 


Hermosa Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio 








Beagle Hounds 


“Greatest little sporting dog in 
existence”’ 


Finest Perfected Strain in Amer- 





> ‘ 
a, iia age 

&, ynv 

Tal Born WW" Dime brings literature. 


MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 


Desk B. E. A. Kopp, Owner 


lea. May, June whelped healthy 
A.K.C. puppies, only $15 wy 
Also youngsters. broken stock. 


Johnson Creek, Wis. 





Beagles—Beagles—Beagles 


I offer a nice lot of well-trained Beagles. 
perienced rabbit hunters, real gun dogs. Male 
$35.00, Female $30.00. Also large hounds fully 
trained for rabbits at $25.00 each. All dogs 
guaranteed, none gun shy. These are all dogs 
of real quality. 

J. R. SUITER 


Route 9 Hillsboro, Ohio 











ATTENTION, HUNTERS! 


Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, rabbit and combina- 
tion hunting hounds, also bird dogs—-thoroughly train 
ed, shipped for free trial. Also young started hounds 
nd pups. Write for full description and free literature 
showing pictures and breeding. State dog in which 
most interested. 


KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 
Box 654 


Paducah, Kentucky 
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P. R. Registered Black & Tan Long-Eared 


COONHOUND PUPS 


9 months of age. Just right to start with your 
old dog. I have them in the woods three nights 
a week. Four males, two females. Priced from 
25 to 35 dollars each, “‘Beauties.”’ 


WILLIS BROTHERS Salineville, 0. 











LOOK, COON HUNTERS 


FOR SALE: One of Kentucky's best thorough 
ly trained four-year-old male coon and opossum 
hounds. Redbone-bluetick breed, fast and wide 
hunter, true and solid tree barker. Will hunt any- 
where, either hills or bottoms. Rabbit, stock, fox 
and deer broken. Priced to sell on trial. Money- 
back guarantee. Picture showing breeding. 
C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky 
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Ch. Boghurst Rover, on the left, 


OLD SPRINGER WINS 
BET FOR OWNER 


N his fifteenth year the great triple 
international champion springer spaniel, 
Boghurst Rover is still very active. He 


| stays in condition and helps pay for his 


keep by doing chores around the ranch. He 
has never been kept in the kennel since 
being acquired by the Boghurst Kennels 
ten years ago but has had the complete 
run of the ranch. Rover always brings in 
the morning paper. Believe it or not he 
can gather the eggs, too, and he never 
breaks one as he still maintains a soft 
mouth in handling eggs. 

Not long ago a friend spent a week at 
the ranch and he took a great interest in 
Boghurst Rover. One thing which was 
particularly fascinating was that every 
morning Rover brought in a certain pub- 
lication although there was another daily 
thrown on the front lawn. After about 
three mornings Rover’s owner offered to 
wager that on the following morning with- 
out a word to the dog he would bring the 
other paper. The wager was made and the 
guest lost. However, like most things of 
the mystic realm the trick was simple 
when understood. By pre-arrangement the 
two boys who deliver the papers had been 
asked to each select from the other’s car 
a paper to be thrown on the lawn. Natural- 
ly the old dog recognized the scent and 
retrieved the paper which was from the 
boy who ordinarily delivers that paper his 
owner likes. The persistency with which 
Rover had always brought the certain 
sheet had long since prompted his owner 
to make the experiment which has won 


| many wagers. 


Dogs like people grow old but some 
times they make up for what they lack in 
physical vigor by the acquirement of wis- 
dom which comes from experience. Rover 


| is a wise old dog. 


Grorce H. Hicecs 


“MODERN GUN DOGS” 


HIS excellent book on gun dogs, their 

uses and their care, written by 
Lawrence B. Smith and published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, is 
well worth all its cost: $3.75. Mr. Smith, 
above all things, is a practical sportsman 
—a first-class man with a dog and one of 
the leading “guns” seen at spaniel field 
trials. Moreover, our author takes a great 
interest in game—rearing and all those 
hunting, fishing and shooting delights con- 
sidered part and parcel of the life of the 


ri % 


is as close to the guns as possible 


country gentleman. So, it will be gathered, 
Mr. Smith is acquainted with the subjects 
whereon he writes. 

After considering the general subject 
of “Modern Gun Dogs’, Mr. Smith dis- 
cusses in detail, with numerous explan- 
atory illustrations, kennels, feeding, pre- 
liminary training of retrievers and 
spaniels; also handling at field trials. The 
pictures are excellent. we 


TRAILER FOR DOGS 


HAVE always had difficulty in carry- 

ing my dogs when going out after 
pheasants or quail until I recently pur- 
chased one of the one-wheel trailers and 
cage which sets on four posts fastened to 
the original trailer. I can take it off and 
on in about five minutes. Above the con- 





tainer for the dogs I have a place built 
that will carry all bedding, etc., for hunting 
trips. I also have a padlock on the screened 
door at the back so that when I stop m 
any town I do not worry about the dogs 
not being there when I come back. It’s 
not a bad idea. 

I think that I have solved the problem 
of taking my dogs at will and no matter 
how wet or muddy they are they both 
jump in the trailer like old veterans and 
when they see me hook the trailer on they 
are ready to go. 

I do not believe that there is any danger 
from monoxide gas as it could only entef 
the trailer from the sweep of the aif 
through the portholes in the side. The 
only time the dogs stick their heads out 's 
when I stop and the remainder of the time 
they lie down in the head of the trailer. 
I have noticed no ill effects on the dogs 
even after long trips. 

The pointer shown on the right of the 
photograph is Rowdie Blonde Hill and the 
one on the left is Duke Tex Oak. Rowdie 
is six months old and Duke eight months 
old. T. M. Martz 
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Sorry—But I 
Have to Scratch 





UNLESS YOU GIVE ME THIS 
RELIEF 


A dog doesn’t like to itch, scratch, shed his coat, 
grow listless, dull and mopey any more than you 
like to have him. It may annoy you but he is suffer- 
ing torment and only you can help him. 

His skin isn’t like yours. It’s nonporous. He can’t 
perspire. Blood impurities caused by his domestic 
life, prepared food, lack of natural exercise gather 
in his body, and set up an intense irritation under 
his skin. They nearly drive him wild. 

Won’t you give him this relief—make him the 
happy, healthy contented dog he wants to be? 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Condition Powders in 
sanitary capsules—for Dogs of all breeds, any age, 
—provide the natural blood correctives his system 
needs. Given regularly on Saturday each week 
they quickly end the condition that causes scratch- 
ing, loose coat, listlessness, poor appetite, eczema 
and a host of other ills. They make your pet happy, 
healthy and contented. 

Easy to administer, safe, harmless and inexpen- 
sive. Rex Hunters Condition Powders—the famous 
prescription of a celebrated English Veterinary 
Surgeon—are for sale at leading Drug Stores and 
Pet Shops. 

If unable to obtain locally send 25¢ for a pack- 
age—a full month’s supply—direct to makers, J. 
Hilgers & Co., Dept. 107, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Their six-fold action benefits every vital organ 
in your dog’s body. You'll never know how fine 
your dog can be until you have tried them. Ask for 
Rex Hunters Condition Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 








THE FAMOUS BOGHURST 


Regi Springer Spaniels 


Ten beautiful bitches at 
$25.00 each, which includes 
a free breeding to one of our 
great stud dogs. One ¢ 
these should pay for herself 
several times from the first 
ae. Fay’ registered in the 
.K A few young males 
= the same price. 
A few professionally trained 
males and femaies as low as 
190.00 = as is less than the 
cost of tra: 
All doge peri anteed. 





_, Boghurst Rover, The Triple — 
Champion Springer of The World. 
You will have to act at once. It is not likely that you 
will ever again have a chance to buy these world fa- 
mous springers at such prices. 


BOGHURST KENNELS, REGISTERED 
1105 E. Valley Bivd. Rosemead, Calif. 











FINE SPRINGERS FOR SALE 


Kesterson’s Kennels are the largest breeders of qual- 
ity Springer spaniels in the Northwest. Our dogs make 
wonderful hunters, retrievers and show dogs. Have 
won at least eleven shows. All farm raised, strong and 
healthy. All ages and colors. Some trained and in 
training. A few choice bitches in whelp to our winning 
sires. Three outstanding litters to breeders. Please 
state requirements fully in first letter. Pictures 
furnished. 


KESTERSON’S KENNELS, SKAMOKAWA, WASH. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 
OF QUALITY 
Raised in the heart of Maine. Puppies—year 
old and started by champs. Brood bitches and 
studs. Fully describe what you want. We have it. 
Come and shoot woodcock and grouse 
over our dogs. Two registered guides. 
B 
DOVER. Fononerye eer Come MAINE 


SPRINGER PUPPIES FOR SALE 


Sired by my two great studs. 
INT. CH. BELMOSS COCKSURE 
and Field Trial Winner 
FIRENOB 
From_the finest dams obtainable, 
Females $20, males $25. 


Carroll F. Hockersmith 


BOX 151, SHIPPENSBURG, PA. 
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| SPANIEL FIELD TRIALS 


HERE will be five spaniel field meets | 

held during October-November ; and | 
‘these in the neighborhood of New York 
and Philadelphia. The season opened at | 
the ultra-fashionable and beautiful Virgin- 
| ian Spa—Hot Springs, on Oct. 2 and 3.| 
| Here is an ideal pheasant country : woods, | 
| grains, plenty of water; and real spaniel | 
terrain. Which, of course, means plenty “4 
cover for feather and fur. On October 10, 
another trial was held near Albany, New | 
York, under the auspices of the local | 
Cocker Club, a most praiseworthy institu- | 
tion that looks after the schooling of young 
trainers of spaniels. 
| On October 23, 24 and 25, working 
spaniel admirers will gather at Fishers 
Island in Long Island Sound. Here may 
be found much game—plenty of pheas- 
ants, several kinds of rabbits; now and 
then a covey of Hungarian partridges, 
quail, a few woodcock and other odds and | 
ends classified as “various” in the shoot- 
ing man’s records of his bag. The auction 
pools are features of this gathering, the 
dogs’ chances of winning being sold to 
the highest bidders. 

On October 27 and 28 the Connecticut 
Field Trial Association will have its meet- 
ing over the Ingham Game Farm, and with 
headquarters at New Canaan. 

On November 7 and 8 the springer and 
cocker owners and admirers will patron- 
ize the Verbank, New York, field trials 
and water tests. Here is another of the 
popular countryside sporting clubs, inter- 
ested not only in hunting, but in the rear- 
ing and conservation of winged and furred 
game and fish culture. 

On November 14 and 15 the American 
Spaniel Club’s meets will be run off over 
the Charles Gould estate, near Huntington, 
Long Island, N. Y. There again will be 
found fairly strong and dense cover; 
pheasants principally being the game. 

On November 27 and 28 the Valley 

| Forge Springer Spaniel Club will have 
| its annual meeting at Lambertville, New 
Jersey. Many of the best-looking and most 
fashionably bred of English springers are 
|to be found in the neighborhoods of the 
Pennsylvania-New Jersey borders. Conse- 
quently an interesting, well-attended meet 
will be held. Atha T. Whittaker, 2400 
| Lincoln Liberty Building, Philadelphia, is 
| president of the Valley Forge Club, and 
will be pleased to furnjsh further partic- 
| ulars. P. os 











| PUPPY ENTERING WATER | 


F the puppy of the hunting or any other 
sort is unwilling to enter the water, on 
no account should he be pushed or thrown 
in. There is no better encouragement than 
the presence of an older puppy, young or 
old dog that will take to the element. Dogs 
like to follow one another, and especially 
is this the case if they belong to a gun dog | 
| or hunting breed. | 
When there is no other dog to give the 
puppy a lead, the youngster may be en- 
couraged to wet his feet, if a little biscuit 
or bread is placed in the water just be- 
yond his reach. Puppies, as we know, 
usually have pretty good appetites; and 
so that the youngster might still be | 
hungrier than usual, do not feed him be- 
fore you take him to the shore of the 
pond or lake, and preferably to a spot 
where the water is shallow. At such a) 
place, a little of the tempting floating bait | 
may be cast—farther and farther away 
| each time, until the puppy reaches a belly | 
| depth. 
Then take him home, and repeat the 
(Continued on page 105) 
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The physical condition of your dog can 
make or spoil your hunting season, And re- 
member that feeding is just as important as 
exercise in conditioning your dog. Hunt 
Club has the proteins, vitamins, enzymes 
and other vigor-building nutrients to give 
your dog pep and staying power. It’s most 
appetizing and you won’t have to coax your 
dog to eat it. It’s economical, too, for you 
can feed a setter or pointer on Hunt Club 
for 6 cents a day or less. Write us for 
sample, or send $1.00 for a 10-lb. bag, 
shipped prepaid east of Mississippi River. 
Maritime Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


IHIUNT ‘CIL'UIB 


DOG FOOD 








PEDIGREED SPRINGER SPANIELS 


on sale for half-price and less 
$20.00 females, whelped the Ist of March, for $10.00 
each. $25.00 male puppies, six weeks old, $12.50. Brood 
bitches from $15.00 to $35.00. All in the finest physical 
condition. I am reducing my kennels for the winter. 
Will exchange some for new merchandise. 
Write FRANK J. COX 
207-W Spruce Dodge City, Kans. 








Springer Spaniels 


Hunters, Retrievers and Show —. 
Best blood lines in U. 


Pointers 


Seaview Rex - Muscle Shoals Jake blood. 
Boarding and Training 
Special Attention given Field Trial and 
Shooting Dogs. Young stock for sale. 
Box 67 W.C. Grimes Thomasville, N. C. 








Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
that has served American Sportsmen for over half a 
century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 
train and handle. Size, strength and a coat for the 
“toughest going’. All the ‘‘wonderful stunts’’ the 
others do is Past History for PAT. lupnies, young- 
sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 








FOR SALE 
Little River Toller Duck Dog Pups 
Carefully Bred. Easily Trained 


Males $75.00 Females $50.00 


R. P. HEMEON 
Town Clerk and Treasurer 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 


EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS THIS 


“Stripslik” ) $| 50 
















Comb 
Does not cut the dead hair, taavins » stubble coat but removes it entirely, 
leaving coat att and lustrous. Made of steel; strong; rigid; guaranteed 

to stand the work. One side coarse sie stripping; the other fine for vermin 
fin. oe Adjustable for thick or thin coats, and cats; also ¢ 

fur Py A Bsns s b yal) trimming blade, with te. order. 

pot Ib CMBME).. ccccccccccedocccce ppd. 

Rete ‘Bark Bridie stons wanton barking............ $1 ppd. 

WARNER'S PRODUCTS co., Dest. F, Norwich, Conn, 
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HOW TO ATTRACT WILD ‘DUCKS 


w~ their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring and 
hold thousands where a ies are now stopping. No 
nee LAN to go IN o sport. Bring abundance of game to your favorite hunting grounds 
by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Sago Pondweed seeds and many other Attractive 
Natural Foods described in free illustrated book. It tells what, when, where and how to 
plant a permanent feeding ground. Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting ad- 
vice and book. Successful results guaranteed. Buy the best with the Best, 
LOW ty _— Grounds (Oldest 


Ask ab bout ‘aaa of on to examine, plan and plant laree erresertios 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC. “NURSERIES, Box 331-A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 



















QUAIL SHOOTING 
Deer Wild Turkey 


Guides and dogs furnished 
Season opens Nov. 20 
Bob-white quail—Pure wild turkey 
~ For immediate and future delivery 
L’Ss 432 D Block OKLAWAHA GAME FARM 
Since 8806 P. H. Cash Crescent City, Fla. 


ore Ducks Come 


For WILD RICE 
WILD CELERY, MUSKGRASS—foods 
they love! Also provide excellent fish food 
and cover. Well-ripened, sure-growing Seed. 
Sent anywhere for Fall planting. Describe 
olace—Planting suggestions 








FOR SALE 
1000 Genuine Wild Turkeys 


Money refunded if not satisfactory 
Also Deer for sale 
WOODMONT ROD & GUN CLUB 


Henry P. Bridges, Secretary 


Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


Hand Raised Canadian Geese 
1935 Hatch $4.00 each 
Old Breeders 5.00 each 


WONDER LAKE GAME FARM || 
Route 3 Woodstock, Illinois 

















PHEASANTS-QUAIL-WATERFOWL 
All grades of finest exhibition breed- 
ers or stock suitable for meat only. 
. Price adjusted to quality. State your 
exact needs. Try us and be satisfied. 


GAME PRODUCERS COOPERATIVE 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Large-Mouth Bass 


and 


BLUEGILLS 


for Restocking 


FALLS FISHERIES 


1532 Keith Bldg. 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Pay You Up To $5.00 Each. 


Cleveland, Ohio 











PHEASANTS ¢ QUAIL 
BLACK DUCKS 


Young and mature birds. Order now 
to secure favorable prices. 






and monthly market bulletin showing 
ers in various pa 

of America who continuously buy all 
rabbits offeredthem. All for10cents. 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 120 Main St., Holmes Park, Mo. 


BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 
Easton, Maryland 





John G. Alley 








For Sale 


Wild Cotton Tail Rabbits 


alive for restocking purposes. Shipping sea- 
son from November 20th to February Ist. 
Shippers with fifteen years’ experience. 


Quincy, Penna. 


RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


Offering 2000 open-range-raised birds 

for sale at market prices. Also 500 1- 

yr.-old breeders of excellent quality. 
All shipments fully guaranteed. 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 


NEWARK VALLEY, NEW YORK Animal Exchange 




















Gresure Better 


by planting ~- GUARANTEED-to- or osaeet A foods. Establish permanent 

OW with our GIANT WILD WILD CELERY, NAIAS, 
GRASS and many other proven, Conte  &., One peeue lasts years. 
Describe your place: we'll send expert planting advice FREE, based on many years’ prac- 
tical experience. FREE illustrated book shows best foods and lowest prices on market. 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, Box 71B11, Oshkosh, Wis. 
(We also supply PHEASANTS, QUAIL, WATERFOWL for stocking and breeding) 
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EASTERN 
MINK 


We are one of the 
oldest breeders of 
eastern mink, and 
our animals have 
gained a reputation 
in five countries for 
their fine quality. 

We offer a limited number of these dark and 
silky mink for $100. a pair, or one male and two 
females for $150. Can make prompt delivery or hold 
30 days for convenience of purchaser. 

Terms 20% cash with order, balance when ready 
for animals. We crate light and safe and guarantee 
delivery in first-class condition, and animals to be 
as represented. 

More detailed information and bank reference upon re- 
quest. Instructive folder mailed for 25 cent 
Davis Fur Farms, Box 96, St. Johnsbury, Vermont 








Tarnedge Foxes 
Oldest ranch in U. S. 
Esrapiissep 1910 
Have Won Grane 


Show Championshir 
(Best Fox in 
National Show) 
Four_consee and ¢ 


One- ‘Third a ‘all * Firs “y "Prins s 
Ae no grade of Breeding Stock, produced entirely from National Show 


ze Winners. Make several times the net profit by buying officially cer 

| tified foundation stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prise 
Winners and High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the sm 
as low or average grade of foxes. atalogue. Sal MY. 











Two great books! 


‘* ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 
‘* ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 


triend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve, 


The training chapters in the setter book are by 
Merwyn Lloyd, experienced trainer of shooting dogs. 

“Received your book on ‘All Setters and Their 
Training’ and will say it is a great book, and have 
my dog working fine; will finish her up along about 
August when we can get into the fields again. 
A. E. DICKSON.” 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING= 
$2.00—post prepaid 





Or: 

' ah ry to FIELD & orneae $1.50) Both 
ALL ANIELS AND THEIR 

TRAINI ING 





2 for 
==) @s 
$3.50 


AND THEIR TRAINING= 


Or: 
ALL SETTERS 
$2.00—post prepaid 


1 year’s —. &. yiese 8 & STREAM $1.50 
ALL SE AND THEIR = 
| RE _2.00 2.75 


$3.50 





















FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., New York, N. 
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(Continued from page 103) 
Jesson on the next day. Having already 
gained considerable confidence, he should, 
on the second or third day, step off his 
feet and glide easily away. 

Never throw anything that will not 
float. No stone may be cast, excepting to 
give direction to a dog swimming away 
from the thrown and floating object, or 
from dead or wounded game. Swimming 
comes as second nature to all of the gun 
dogs. But a dog that is roughly cast into 
the water is frightened and permanent 


4 


harm may be done. Py. Ren 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
TOO PHLEGMATIC 





Ques.—I would like you to give me advice on 
how I can make my pointer show a little more | 
interest in birds after she has found them. The | 
dog is now eighteen months old and can find | 
birds in great style, but after finding them she | 
does not point or show any excitement whatso- 
ever, C. E, Piper. 


Ays.—I don’t know of any artificial way to 
build up your pointer’s interest in birds after 
she has found them. The only thing to do will 
be to go along with her and go through a shooting 
season. 

Kill a few pheasants over her and she ought 
to begin building up a real interest. I have seen 
that happen time and again. It is a little un- 
usual that she isn’t showing more interest now, 
but that sort of situation does occur now and 
then, and the only answer is time and experience | 
in the shooting field. I have seen any number of 
that sort get really keen about it after being 
made the master’s hunting partner under actual 
conditions. H. L. 


WANTS TO TEST DOG’S NOSE 


- There is a time each year when one 
is forbidden to take a bird dog out in the field, 
which I think is called the nesting time of 
quail, And even if the dog were allowed in the 
field, the scenting conditions would be no good. 
In view of the above facts, how would you 
determine whether or not a dog had a good 
nose? I heard that one could use raw meat 
for the test, but I do not know the particulars 
of this test. Can you describe this procedure? 
Epwin H, RInewart. 
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ROWCLIFFE GAME FARM and ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 


MILLBROOK, N. Y. 


Millbrook 110-W 


Rowcliffe Ringnecks are famous for their 
strong flying qualities and ability to take 
care of themselves when released. Our plant 
is unique—so conceded by authorities in this 
country and from England. Field Trial 
Clubs are our best customers. They have to 
know that their birds will be good on the 
wing. About 300 not yet spoken for. 

A restricted number of shooting parties will 
be accommodated by advance reservation. Send 


for our prospectus. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Poughkeepsie 1850 


For years the leading kennels of work- 
ing Cockers in this country, now in 
the sixth and seventh generation of 
Field Trial winners. We have added 
Springers with the same attributes. 
Dual-purpose Spaniels—workers that 
are good to look at. This is the home 
of the two famous dogs—Champion 
Bozo’s Bar Mate, Springer Spaniel, 
and Field Trial Champion Rowcliffe 
Hillbilly, Cocker Spaniel. 











AMERICAN BROWN 
WATER SPANIELS 


Remember the old-time Spaniel, 
favorite in the 90's? Ideal size, 
sturdy, intelligent, beautiful, af- 
fectionate. Real hunters and re- 
trievers of grouse, pheasants or 
ducks. Catalog 10c. 


DRISCOLL O. SCANLAN 
Nashville Illinois 











Coon Hounds and Bird Dogs 


No. 1 High elass Coon hounds $75. No. 1 Combination 
Coon, Skunk, Cpossum, Mink hounds $50. Good average 
Combination tree hounds $30. Coon bounds eight 
and nine years of age, good for a season or two $20. 
Young, well started, long-eared Coon hounds, one and 
two years $15. Best of Rabbit hounds $12.50. Coon 
hound pups $5. High class Fox, Cat and Deer hounds 
$35. Bird dogs thoroughly trained on Quail $50. Trial 
allowed—References in your state. 


Henry Fort Fort Smith, Arkansas 


NO LONGER need you guess 
which kind of worms afflict your dog 
—or —— which type capsule to 
use. 


“all three’: Tape and Round, and 
Hook 


of worming 
Easily given. No gassing, gagging 
or harmful effects. Guaranteed, 
At pet, drug, departmentstores,75c. 








ARKANSAS COON HOUNDS 


Hunted & Trained in the Ozark Mountains of Arkan- 
sas. Extra high-class Coon Hounds $75.00; No. 1 
Coon Hounds $50.00; Extra high-class combination tree 
hounds 340.00; Average combination tree hounds 
$30.00; Old Coon Hounds $20.00. Mixed breed tree 
hounds $30.00; Deer hounds $35.00; Fox hounds 
$35.00; Champion Rabbit hounds, real routers, $15.00 
each, $25.00 per pair. Catalogue 10c. 


T. J. BRADLEY, Alma, Arkansas 
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worms. Now you can be sure 
our dog correctly. 
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PULVEX worm capsules 











Ans.—I regret to advise that I do not know 
anything about a raw meat test in connection 
with determining a dog’s nose. So many factors 
enter into the matter that I think any sort of 
artificial efforts to test a dog’s nose would not 
mean much. 

I personally always go on the assumption that 
a dog has a good nose, until evidence to the con- 
trary is proven. Most of them have good enough 
noses for all intents and purposes. Of course, 
some of them have better noses than others. 
Some of them learn to use their noses to better 
advantage. But personally I haven’t much faith 
in any artificial tests. H. L. 


FEARS THUNDER 


Qurs.—I have a springer spaniel puppy nine- 
teen months old. Beginning last month, he nearly 
goes wild every time it thunders very hard. 
I hunted over him last fall and he was not 
afraid of a gun, but rather liked it. But now 
every time it storms he cries and howls and 
barks, What can I do with him? 

ALTON BERGMAN. 





Axs—It is rather common for dogs to be 
afraid of thunder and lightning and _fire- 
crackers, and unless you know definitely to the | 
contrary, your dog’s fear of thunder need not 
Mean anything at all as far as the gun is 
concerned. I would certainly not shoot over him 
at the time he is showing fear of thunder. In 
fact, I wouldn’t want to shoot over a dog when 
he was showing fear of any cause whatever. 
There isn’t a thing that you or any man can 
do to cure a dog of fear of thunder storms, The 
thing to do is just forget about it and hope your 
dog is not gun-shy in the field this fall. do 
not believe he will be if he is properly handled 
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A Service to Our Readers 


FIELD & STREAM readers are made up 

of real sportsmen, most of whom must 
necessarily possess good shooting dogs and 
hounds. This department is conducted for 
the purpose of exchanging information on 
dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice 
or information will be answered when 
Stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 
ete: 











(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 


GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ Taam 





Second Edition—Third Printing 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 224 pages of practical 
information. Bound i 
printed from The Saturday Evening 

mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 


in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 


Post by spec 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Firip 


, & STreaM. His other book on training, “‘Breaking a Bird 
and shot over only when he has sprung game, | Dog," 

H book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 


has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 


Mr. Lutle’s method of teaching different types of doas 


to point vame is entirely original, He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 


Get this GREAT NEW ROOK and you can accomplish won- 


ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field, 


year subscription for Field & Stream and a copy of 


{ 
this book (value $3.50), fer only $2.75. 


2 year subscription and a copy of book (value $4.50), 
Book alone: $2.00. 


for only $3.50. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog Work! can offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions; useful and_ intelligent. 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Box A, Galion, Ohio 





Yankee or Bull Terriers 


also bull pups cheap. Grown dogs reasonable; 
ship anywhere and live delivery guaranteed. 
Largest shippers in Dixie. Guaranteed healing 
agent for skin troubles $1, Dog collars and har- 
ness made to order. 

BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 








OORANG AIREDALES 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent re- 
trievers on upland game and waterfowl; natural pheas- 
ant and grouse hunters; swift, silent-trailing tree-bark- 
ers on squirrel, raccoon and big game. At home they 
are perfect guards and companions for adults and 
children. Registered trained dogs and choice pedigreed 
puppies shipped on trial. Also Cocker Spaniels, Spring- 
er Spaniels, Irish Setters, English Setters, Pointers, 
Coonhounds and Beagles. Send dime for lists. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LA RUE, OHIO 








SIX BROKEN 
Pointer and Setter Dogs 


Three and four years, registered. good lookers, real 
shooting dogs. nice retrievers. Being worked daily. 
and guaranteed to please, $100 each. Three registered 
Pointer Bitches (one now bred), extra nice shooting 
dogs, and retrieve. $65 each. Have room for three dogs 
to train here on quail, $15 per month. 


Brooklyn Kennels, Brooklyn, Miss. 








Setters and Pointers 


professionally trained 
Also some young dogs ready for training Flann- 
dale Lou’s Beau, Phil Essig Nugym breeding, 
shooting and Field trial caliber. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 
. CHAS. A. MANAHAN, M. D. 
Vinton Towa 














When writing to advertisers, 


please mention FIELD & STREAM 














outdoor 





Ques. I would appreciate some informa- 
tion with reference to the stocking of 
American elk (wapiti) in Pennsylvania. 
For instance, will you give me the ap- 
proximate number stocked and the loca- 
tion; the number that have been bagged in 
the state and date of open season? 


Ans. The first stocking took place in 
1912 when fifty wapiti were purchased. In 
1915 ninety-five additional animals were 
added and in 1922, 1924 and 1926 some 
thirty-two were put out. The following 
counties got wapiti: Blair, Clinton, Clear- 
field, Cameron, Carbon, Centre, Elk, 
Forest, Lycoming and Monroe. From the 
first open season in 1923 to the last in 
1931 a total of ninety-eight 





By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wildlife and 
lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 





during the early times in this country? 


Ans. Central New York is indicated as 
being the eastern limit of ranging bison be- 
fore settlement of this country by the 
white man. 


Ques. A member of our club (originally 
from the West) made the statement that 
the jack-rabbits out there can jump fifteen 
feet. Is this a “tall story”? 


Ans. A jack in good fettle will com- 
monly cover ten to twelve feet in a jump. 
When frightened, fifteen feet would be 
no effort for him. 


Ques. Is it a fact that there are two 
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settled I don’t know; so I’m putting it up 
to you. 


Ans. “Rattling-up,” as a deer hunting 
term, has to do with the use of fresh deer 
horns or antlers in attracting deer. One of 
my informants states that the rattling to- 
gether of deer horns or the striking of them 
against trees or saplings will attract deer 
to the scene. All deer “rattlers” recommend 
the use of fresh antlers as dried out racks 
do not make the proper sound. 


Ques. This fall we are going to have 
forums on various animals at our club 
meetings and the subject of snakes inter- 
ests many of us. For instance, there is a 

family of them known as 





wapiti were reported as bagged 
in the state. The season has 
been closed since 1931. 

Ques. To settle part of our 
discussion at the club—what 


Wis vevareE 


Colubridae. What percentage 
of living snakes belong to this 
family; also, do all species in 
this family lay eggs? How do 
the rattlesnakes bring forth 
their young? 





would you consider the smallest 


“game bird” in the United 
States? 

Ans. The smallest “game 
bird” is the black rail. 

Ques. Will red and gray 


squirrels go into burrows or 
holes in the ground when pur- 
sued or frightened? 


Ans. The red squirrel will 
commonly find a haven ina bur- 
row but the gray, according to 
my observation and research, 











does not usually seek safety 


underground. | ISN’T often that you can go fishing and boat a bear, 

but that is what happened to Dr. I. H. Alexander, 
President of the Izaak Walton League of Pittsburgh, re- 
cently, while fishing in Lake Timagami. The motor quit 
just in front of a swimming bear which proceeded to 
climb in the bow as the Doctor’s two pals dived over the 
stern. The Doctor, who couldn’t swim well enough to 
reach shore, retreated to the stern, paddle in hand, and 
awaited developments. The bear settled down, the Doctor 
quietly paddled to shore and Mr. Bruin departed without 
paying for the ride! 


Ques. Recently I caught and 
killed a large snapping turtle. 
-As I am a member of the 
Square Circle I thought that 
I was merely doing my duty 
in carrying out the pledge re- 
garding the killing of harmful 
predators. I was then informed 
that the aforementioned turtle 
did not fall into the class of 





Ans. Dr. Ditmars states that 
about 90% of all living snakes 
belong to the family you name. 
Some of this family lay eggs 
and others retain the eggs in 
the oviduct where they are 
hatched and the young snakes 
are then brought forth alive. 
Rattlesnakes bring forth their 
young alive. (Don’t forget that 
I will always be glad to furnish 
you or the other club members 
with all information possible— 
the forum idea is a good one.) 


Ques. Here's the black 
squirrel question up again. You 
say that the black squirrel of 
the North is a color phase of 
the gray squirrel. Well, down 
here in South Carolina we have 
a black squirrel which is not a 
gray squirrel—some people call 
it the “white-nose black squir- 
rel.” Can you straighten out 
this black squirrel matter? 

Ans. The common name 
“black squirrel” is given to 











harmful predators. Please 
straighten up the snapping 
turtle’s status when found in fishing locali- 
ties; t. e., in a small lake in northern 
IVisconsin, 

Ans. The snapping turtle is surely con- 
sidered as a predator—an enemy not only 
to fish but also to wildfowl. Remember, too, 
that they are edible and can be utilized. 


Ques. Jn this section, adjacent to the 
Great Dismal Swamp, the king snake is 
the “boss” of all the snakes and can lick any 
of them from the rattlesnake on down. I'd 
like to know this: does the venom of the 
rattlesnake or copperhead kill the king 
snake if he is bitten? 

Ans. The king snake is practically 
immune to the venom of the poisonous 
snakes of this country such as the copper- 
heads, water moccasins, and rattlesnakes. 
Whether or not this snake is immune to 
the venom of our coral snakes is another 
question, 


Ques. Did the wild buffalo (bison) ever 
range through the New England states 


species of raccoons in Pennsylvania, Neav 
York and New. Jersey~ethe “tree” ’coons 
and the “bank” ’coons? My informant 
claims that the former are larger and have 
blacker feet. 


Ans. There is only one raccoon native 
to the states mentioned. I have no record 
of any species having been recognized or 
identified, other than the typical form. 


Ques. I have observed many hawks out 
here (Oregon) that resemble, to some ex- 
tent, the red-shouldered hawks I saw in 
the East many years ago. Natives call this 
hawk the “brown hawk.” Can you give 
me some clue to its identity? 


Ans. The “brown hawk” of Oregon, 
Washington and adjacent states is the 
Swainson’s hawk. 

Ques. Some years ago I remember that 
quite a discussion was carried on in an- 
other magazine as to just what the term 
“rattling-up” meant when it was applied 
to deer hunting. Whether the question was 


the black types of the gray 
squirrel, while black types of the fox squir- 
rel are given the name “white-nose black 
squirrel.” The latter is, no doubt, the one 
to which you have reference in your 
locality. The tassel-eared squirrel of the 
West (when black-coated) is also given 
the common name “black squirrel.” 


Ques. Can you give me the price (ap- 
proximate) which we would have to pay 
for wild rice seed to be used in planting 
several of our lakes? 


Ans. I'd suggest that you drop a line to 
dealers who advertise in the magazine, for 
accurate quotations. Giant wild rice seed 
will probably run from $3.50 a peck to 
about $12 a bushel though you may get tt 
lower if you order it during the summer 
months. 

Ques. In the virgin forests of this state 
(Pennsylvania) what was the most com- 
mon tree of ordinary size? 

Ans. The chestnut, according to Joseph 
S. Illick, former State Forester. 
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00 often your faithful old dog wears out his heart 
* searching for game in covers which yielded full bags 
informer years, but which now are strangely deficient in 
wild life. Blank days will recur again and again in areas 
denuded of the natural vegetation so essential 
toupland game birds and animals for protec- 
tion and food. 


It is possible for YOU to so improve your 
favorite hunting areas that game will STAY 
there—to reward the efforts of your dog to 
find a bevy of quail, or an old cock pheasant 
waiting to thunder up through the golden 
leaves. There are indeed few areas which can- 
not be improved as hunting grounds with just 
alittle time and effort. 


We stand ready to assist you by placing at your 
disposal the Western- Winchester Game Resto- 


Help Increase Wildlife! 


ration Plan, developed by our own game management 
staff, and based upon practical experience at our own ex- 
perimental game breeding farm and in Western-Win- 
chester game restoration areas carefully selected to cover 
different conditions. The first step is a census 
of the game in a given area which you can 
make while actually hunting the cover for the 
first time this Fall. Then you can follow along 
with the suggestions in the textbook, “Resto- 
ration of Upland Game”, which is yours for 
the asking. 
You will be surprised how easy it is to put the 
plan into effect—how little time and effort it 
requires. Perhaps a few hours of careful ob- 
servation and enjoyable outdoor labor will do 
the job... Write... or mail the Coupon! 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. K-22,, East Alton, Illinois 


THE SPORTSMAN’S AMMUNITION 


Western Cartridge Company, Dept. K-22, East Alton, Illinois 


You may send me a copy of the textbook, “Restoration of Upland 
Game”, covering the Western-Winchester Game Restoration Plan in 


Western-WinchesterG i detail 
; ame Restoration Area oe 
Sign. bad boundaries of Western- Winchester 
Game “.estoration Areasare dotted with these 

ME signs, appealing to all sports- 
men to help increase wild life. 


LONG RANGE UNIFORM 
WILDFOWL LOAD UPLAND GAME LO. 


’ 
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KLEANBOR 


u.S. PAT. 


EXPRESS oR A/-SPEE 
CARTRIDGES 


MADE ONLY BY REMINGTON 


HOOT Remington cartridges with 
Kleanbore priming and be sure of a 
clean hit and a clean barrel! 

There’s a Remington cartridge for 
every kind of game. From .22 to .405 
they are all made superbly accurate and 
dependable. 

Look at the list on the right. Take it 
with you when you buy ammunition. It 
will help you select exactly the right 
Remington cartridge for your purpose. 
Remember, it isn’t entirely a matter of 
power. The bullet that can drop a grizzly 
in his tracks may just drill through a 
deer, leaving a small hole that has little 
or no “stopping power.” Remington of- 
fers you the combination of bullet weight, 
type of bullet—mushroom, bronze point 
expanding, soft point—and powder 
charge that is exactly the right medicine 
for everything from coyote to Kodiak. 

The patented and exclusive KLEAN- 
BORE priming, found on/y in Remington 
cartridges and shells, keeps guns accu- 
rate—prevents the rust and corrosion 
that is sure to mean wild shots sooner 
or later. For your gun’s sake, insist on 
Kleanbore! Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


= “ “ 


5 OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF KLEAN- 
BORE CARTRIDGES: 1. Non-fouling metal 
jacket. 2. Oil-proof. 3. Special progressive burn- 
ing powder that is non-corrosive and non-erosive. 
4. Solid brass case built to Government speci- 
fications. 5. Kleanbore priming. 


Remington 


C6. u 5. par.ork 








BIG GAME— Moose, elk, 
grizzly, Kodiak bear. 


-35 Rem. Express Mush- 
room 200 grain bullet 
(illustrated) 

-30/06 Express Mushroom 
220 grain bullet. 

-30/06 Bronze Point Ex- 
panding Hi-Speed 180 
grain bullet. 

-30-40 Krag Soft Point 220 
grain bullet. 


MEDIUM GAME— Mule 
deer, large white tailed deer, 
mountain goat, black bear, 
bighorn sheep, mountain 
lion, caribou. 


-30-30 Express Mushroom 
165 grain bullet (illus- 
trated). 

-30 Rem. Express Mush- 
room 165 grain bullet. 
-25 Rem. Express Mush- 
room 117 grain bullet. 
-32 Rem. Express Mush- 
room 165 grain bullet. 


SMALL GAME AND PESTS 
—Jack rabbit, woodchuck, 
turkey, coyote. 


-30/06 Hi-Speed Mush- 
room 110 grain bullet 
(illustrated). 

-257 Rem. Hi-Speed 87 
grain bullet. 

.25-20 Rem. Hi-Speed 60 
grain bullet. 

.25-35 Winchester & Savage 
Hi-Speed 87 grain bullet. 








